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PREFACE 


THE recent linguistic study of the New Testament has been 
following two lines, both of which have made such terms as 
“ Biblical Greek,” “the language of the New Testament,” 
seem inappropriate. On the one hand the several canonical 
writers have come to be treated as individual authors, each pos- 
sessing his own characteristics of style and diction. It has been 
recognized that each wrote with a great degree of freedom and 
independence and that their present association in the New 
Testament is due to other causes than similarity in language. 
We may speak of the style of Luke or the vocabulary of Paul, 
but if we would include in a grammar or lexicon all the New 
Testament phenomena, we must remember that we are dealing 
with a collection of writers, not with a homogeneous volume. 

In another direction the category of “New Testament 
Greek ”’ has been broken down by the comparison of secular 
contemporary writings. Especially the study of the papyri 
has shown that the early Christians were not using a special 
“language of the Holy Ghost,” but an idiom which, apart from 
personal idiosyncrasies and from the special Christian and 
Semitic influences under which they wrote, was the common 
language of the Roman empire. Even the more formal and 
literary productions of the age are not to be excluded from 
comparison, since they also embody in varying degree the same 
ordinary language. 

The following studies, in accordance with the two tendencies 
mentioned, aim to examine the work of the auctor ad Theophi- 
lum as an individual writer of the Hellenistic age. Attention 
is centered upon his ‘language, as compared with that of the 
literary men of his time, or as displayed in his correction and 
paraphrase of Greek sources which he used. 
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It is fitting that philological inquiries should avoid as far as 
possible all presuppositions of a theological or historical kind, 
especially such assumptions as rest upon the questionable 
basis of early church tradition or upon the conjectures of 
modern historical criticism. As a rule the linguistic study 
should precede rather than follow the theological and historical 
study. Instead of explaining a writer’s language in the light 
of a theory about his identity and interests, we should test the 
theory by an independent study of the language. It is hoped 
that these studies may serve as a basis for such tests. 

Yet even for strictly philological investigations some hypoth- 
eses derived from literary criticism are necessary, and for the 
following pages two assumptions have been adopted. Both of 
them are all but universally accepted by competent scholars, 
and both of them have been justified by the fresh study of the 
linguistic evidence. The first is the assumption that the third 
gospel and the Acts of the Apostles were the work of the same 
author approximately in their present form. The second is the 
assumption, which accords with prevailing views on the Synop- 
tic Problem, that the Gospel of Luke is based upon a Greek 
source substantially identical with our Mark and also upon 
further Greek memorabilia (commonly called Q) which were 
also used by Matthew. But all further theories about the 
unity, origin and history of this latter common material, or 
about other sources for the writings of Luke, have been avoided. 
Who was the author or editor of these two anonymous books 
has been left an open question, although for convenience his 
traditional name, Luke, is often used. The attempts of others 
to show on linguistic grounds that he was a physician have 
been separately considered and confuted. 

The negative results of these studies, so far as the question 
of authorship is concerned, will doubtless be disappointing to 
many, — both those who, out of a desire to maintain the apos- 
tolic authority and historical accuracy of these two writings, 
cling to the tradition of Luke’s authorship as supporting them, 
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and those who, under the temptation that besets us all, dislike 
to admit that such interesting problems are unsolved or insolu- 
ble. But the restraint is good for us, and perhaps these studies, 
with their confession of ignorance on the one hand and their 
limitation to the tangible facts of language on the other, may 
prove a wholesome warning against :extravagances in the use 
of linguistic ‘‘ evidence.” 

The aim of this book was to investigate the subjects afresh, 
without full consultation of the many predecessors in the same 
fields. The notes and text will indicate some use of earlier 
works for which acknowledgment should be made. To Pro- 
fessor James H. Ropes, who has given his encouragement and 
guidance since these studies were first undertaken ten years 
ago as part of a thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, and to Professor George F. 
Moore, who has made important contributions not only to the 
accuracy but also to the substance of the book, the author 
would express his gratitude. 

Henry J. CADBURY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December, 1919. 
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THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART I 
THE DICTION OF LUKE AND ACTS 


1. SIZE OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


Tur size of Luke’s vocabulary has been reckoned several times in 
various ways, with results which approximately agree. According 
to the latest count, by Professor Goodspeed, the Gospel of Luke 
contains 2080 different words, Acts 2054. Luke and Acts use in 
common r1or4 words, and the total vocabulary of Luke and Acts 
together is 3120.1! The earlier count by J. Ritchie Smith? to which 
Professor Goodspeed refers is in some ways more satisfactory. It 
omits proper names, and includes the figures for the other New 
Testament writers. According to this the total vocabulary of Luke 
and Acts is 2697. 
Smith’s complete table is as follows: 


Whole number Total Words peculiar 
of words vocabulary to each 
Ee PEI e eto ie steerer ro ON 09 2,607 715 
TED eo ee aie ieee sche fio Rectan ESET or) 2,446 “07. 
MG ts ale rsig sinless nse ete 27,185 1,390 212 
Wat EHOW. << oo c¥etem atc iat ier ater vis wel vier 17,921 1,542 III 
VER Te ee toe cso ee iar a OT eo 1,250 77 
SCETEWSe oie oe elena 4,965 984. 150 
1) 7s ee Aa Gene ae cere ocr 2,089 756 II5 
AWS oc cesta ine ecieee tae ole > 1,728 644 58 
WUE Hane aeinia ss eee es see hee 432 203 14 


These figures enable us at a glance to compare Luke’s vocabulary 
with that of the other New Testament writers; but, as Professor 
Goodspeed remarks, “ they are disappointing to the critical student 
because they do not distinguish between Luke and Acts, between the 

1 Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXI (1912), pp. 92 ff. 
2 Presbyterian and Reformed Review, II (1891), pp- 647 ff. 
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Pastorals and the ten letters of the primary Pauline canon, or even 
between the Revelation and the Fourth Gospel.” 

For the book of Acts alone Blass’s edition supplies a convenient 
lexicon and an enumeration of words. Excluding variant readings of 
the 6-text and not counting proper names, there appear to be in 
Acts 1787 different words. For the Gospel of Luke by itself no 
exact count, excluding proper names, appears to be accessible. But 
the number of different words is very nearly the same as in Acts — 
approximately 1800. For the letters of Paul an independent count 
was made by Myron W. Adams.} 

These figures show that Luke’s vocabulary is greater than that of 
any other New Testament writer. This is only natural, since he is 
the most voluminous writer (see the figures in the first column of 
the table above). The only fair test is to compare the figures for 
the Gospel of Matthew with those for Luke or Acts separately. 
These three works are of very nearly the same size, and yet either 
Luke or Acts has a vocabulary about one-sixth larger than that of 
Matthew. 

The last column of Smith’s table gives the number of words 
peculiar to each writer. The lists in Thayer’s Lexicon differ some- 
what from those in, Smith, and as they make distinctions which 
Smith ignores, their totals are here given, together with some other 
counts of the same kind: 


NuMBER OF WorRDS PECULIAR TO INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 


Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Total Dubious? Minimum 

IMAGE ION- ture tiokvelne «ee kop. 21 116 III 112 

Marien is isasalseteelseiaseie a LOD 32 70 77 71 804 
Luke 

Gospel se sess vapaste tae eas 312 52 260 261 = 
INGES eas Saee eta 478 49 429 413 414* 
Gospel and Acts both .. 61 61 58 535 

Wotalsipsicitwewsyaarans 851 IOI 750 715 732 


1 St. Paul’s Vocabulary, Hartford, 1895. His total of 2478, like Smith’s, includes 
the Pastoral Epistles, but by means of his lists we have calculated that about 300 of 
the words he counts occur only in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the total for the ten 
primary letters is very nearly 2180. * Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., pp. 198 ff. 

3 Uncertainty due to various readings. 4 Swete, St. Mark, p. xl. 

5 Blass, Acta A postolorum, Editio philologica, p. 334. 
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Thayer Smith Hawkins? Various 
Pauline Total Dubious? Minimum 
Except Pastoral Epistles 627 34 503 
Pastoral Epistles....... 1971 Io 187 
Both groups........... 53 6 47 
PROtAISAR Mec sete cere 877 50 827 7O"7. (7 8162 
Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles.... . 133 13 120 
Revelation............ 156 33 123 108 8 
BOM ZTOUPS. 6 oc. wa) 9 I 8 
BRotals) carci e-yateccyets ss 298 47 251 212 
REFEDTE WSs. opa55 steicierss -fersia 169 II 158 I50 
[GES DERE peer cers 73 9 64 58 
Ober eters cicticjorn yeineces ee SL eT 7 II4 II5 
Apa yrclotatt, s tecce eae, Gere hale 20 I IQ: I4 


From these tables it appears that the words peculiar to Luke are . 
more numerous than those peculiar to. any other New Testament 
writer, unless the Pastoral Epistles with their great number of words 
not occurring elsewhere in the New Testament be included in the 
Pauline canon. Comparing books of equal size only we discover 
that in Matthew, Luke, and Acts the words peculiar to each book 
number respectively 116, 260, and 429, or thereabouts. Mr. Adams, 
using Mr. Smith’s figures, calculates the ratio of words peculiar to 
each writer to his whole vocabulary. He says: “‘ Of the total vo- 
cabulary of St. Paul the percentage of words peculiar to him, as far 
as the New Testament is concerned, is nearly 33. In the case of 
St. Luke it is nearly 27; in St. John and the author of Hebrews it is 
between 15 and 16; in the others, still less.” 4 

This calculation, however, includes under Paul the Pastoral 
Epistles, which contain a large proportion of &raé Neyoueva. If, fol- 
lowing Thayer’s figures, we exclude these, the percentages will be 
both about the same, between 27 and 28, as the following figures 


show: 


Total vocabulary Words peculiar to either 
SEUKG 4 mere cs erie seleitaetee 2697 750 
AW oe oo tien ga tcasialy sim ats 2170 593 


1 Thayer makes a mistake in the addition of his list. | * Adams, of. cit. p. 27. 
3 Swete, Apocalypse, p. cxix. 4 Op. cit. p. 28. 
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Outside of the New Testament a few writers whose works are 
about the size of either or of both of Luke’s works and whose vocabu- 
laries could be readily counted were examined with the following 


result: 
ABOUT THE SIZE OF LUKE or Acts SINGLY 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
PUG Yi okie. teres naves rep vaticias MADOU tes 18001 
CUS ARS citi Pee eee eae 1787 
etter ot Aristeas 200. 5. sakes i bith 1968 
Deuteronomy. Asses ese oo eas 1200 (estimated) 


ABOUT THE S1zE oF LUKE AND Acts TOGETHER 


Teubner pages Vocabulary 
uke ‘andvActsc-a. ta an eaveete 150 2697 
Xenophon, Memorabilia...... 142 2404 
Xenophon, Anabasis i-iv...... I35 2431 
AGSChIRCS His kins ea ntalnretacar 190 ¢a. 3000 
700119) £10) see ata aaa a eS 129 1550 


2. LITERARY STANDARD OF LUKE’S VOCABULARY 


THE vocabulary of an author probably affords the best test for com- 
paring him with the various degrees of education and elegance in 
contemporary speech and writing. In matters of orthography the 
corrections or corruptions of scribes obscure the original spelling of 
the autograph. Points of syntax can be more safely used to test a 
writer’s style, but here anything like a statistical comparison is out 
of the question. But in the vocabulary of an ancient writer scribal 
changes play the smallest part, and a rough classification is to some 
extent possible. To estimate the literary standing of Luke it is very 
desirable to examine the character of his vocabulary. 

This subject has already been studied in some connections; 
chiefly either as part of an investigation of the language of the New 
Testament, which has been compared as a whole rather than by 
separate writers with the classical Greek language, or in comparison 
with the diction of the other New Testament writers. These two 
methods have led to the following conclusions: First, that the Greek 
of the New Testament in general differs greatly from classical Greek 
and is on the whole of a more popular and uncultivated style, and, 


1 The figures are exclusive of proper names. 
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second, that the writings of Luke are rather more elegant in diction 
than most of the other writings in the New Testament. But both 
these methods of study have their limitations, and further and more 
definite judgments are possible in regard to the vocabulary of Luke. 
It should be studied separately, and not merely as part of the vocab- 
ulary of that very heterogeneous collection, the New Testament, and 
it should be compared with the vocabularies of other writers beside 
the few comprised in the Christian canon. 

The simplest way of comparing the vocabularies of two writers 
is to discover how many words they have incommon. Where lexica 
are available this is easily ascertained. The following list gives the 
approximate proportion of Luke’s vocabulary found in several 
Hellenistic writers or collections: 


Greeki@Omed yer ae a ols oe siaers Wis: sui is siwusielate wis, ole sibisialerniels 67% 
TXoxexcluding Apocrypha sis iarsc ioc cate alas ie cin ierserataln aie 80 
LXX, including Apocrypha. . Sockeye ROW cee annishe ee LOO 
New Testament (exclusive of Take, anil Acts). bi OER east see eon ke 70 
TREO L yin 4 5 SRIe Ri ie come Conn elias cain eran comme eDicesintc ORs 65 
Lucian. . 70 
PATCHES eater ci be iota atA chaise hea eens Been eh ena 85 


Vogel ! has made further observations in this field. Of the various 
parts of the Greek Old Testament, Judges, Samuel, and Kings show 
the closest resemblance in vocabulary to Luke; with Second Mac- 
cabees the likeness is very striking.2 Among profane writers akin 
to Luke, Vogel notes especially Polybius, Dioscorides, and Josephus. 
The lexical relations between Luke and Josephus have been studied 
with especial fulness by Krenkel. In the New Testament Paul and 
Hebrews show the closest likeness to Luke in vocabulary.* 

Such facts and figures may perhaps show some relationship and 
are therefore not without significance, but they have decided limi- 
tations of value. Whether a word used by Luke occurs in another 
writing depends far more on the chance of subject matter and the 
size of the writings compared than on any real affinity of language. 


1 Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stl, 2d edit., p. It. 

Tb Pp. 54: 

3M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas. Der schrifistellerische Einfluss des jiidischen 
Geschichtsschreibers auf den christlichen nachgewiesen, 1894. 

4 See for example the lists in Plummer, Luke, pp. liv ff.; Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 
2d edit., pp. 189 ff. 
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Furthermore, such collections as the Septuagint, the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the papyri are of miscellaneous contents 
and character, the works of many authors, and do not represent a 
common standard of culture. Probably half of every writer’s vo- 
cabulary is made up of words of such frequent occurrence that any 
other writer is likely to use them. It is only the unusual or uncom- 
mon words that can be expected to have much significance. 

It is often inferred that for New Testament writers such words 
are to be found in the list of words peculiar to each writer, i. e., not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. Such a notion is quite er- 
roneous, and the emphasis usually placed upon these words in New 
Testament study seems to the present writer inappropriate. In a 
collection like the New Testament the occurrence of a word in only 
one writer is often merely an accident, and the words so distin- 
‘ guished are not characteristic of him.!_ On the other hand, some 
really unusual words or words of significance for a writer’s vocabu- 
lary are thus left out of account because another writer in the New 
Testament happened to use the word. 

If the fact that two writers have many words in common can not 
be used as a reliable evidence of affinity in vocabulary, it is still more 
dangerous to use this fact as a proof of literary dependence. No- 
where can this be more clearly seen than in the subject we are here 
considering, the vocabulary of Luke. Coincidence of vocabulary 
has been used at various times to prove that Luke wrote Hebrews, 
that he was familiar with Paul’s letters, and that he had read Jose- 
phus or the Greek medical writers. Even the evidence of peculiar 
words is unsafe in such arguments, though it is used very effectively 
by both Krenkel and the believers in Luke’s medical language. 
Krenkel, for example, to support his thesis that Luke had read 
Josephus, collects a large number of words which in the Greek 
Bible occur only in Luke and are also used by Josephus. 

The uncertainty of all such arguments may be illustrated by the 
following comparison of the vocabularies of Mark and Second Mac- 


1 The evidence that this is true may be seen by a glance at the lists in Part IV of 
the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon. See what is said on this point below, p. 62, n. 78. 

* Josephus und Lucas, pp. 304 ff. It is to be observed that Krenkel excludes from 
his investigation First and Second Maccabees. Were they included, many words would 
disappear from this list. 
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cabees as related to that of Luke. The two books are of about the 
same size. Mark we know was not only read by Luke but was made 
the chief source of his Gospel and in places copied verbatim; Second 
Maccabees may not even have been known to him. Yet according 
to the following figures, both in his general vocabulary and in the 
words peculiar to him, Luke has more in common with Second Mac- 


cabees than with Mark. 
Luke and Mark Luke and 2 Macc. 


Whole number of words in common (a-e)..... 383(15 ?) 451(12 ?) 
Words not elsewhere in New Testament (a-e)..  20(1 ?) 74(5 ?) 
Words not elsewhere in the Greek Bible (a-w) . g(x ?) 21(5 ?) 


The last comparison is of sufficient interest to justify giving the 
lists in full. 


Peculiar TO MARK AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


apxiovvaywyos 

avaya.ov Mark 14, 15 = Luke 22, 12. 

BXnréov Mark 2, 22 (v./.) = Luke 5, 38. 

éxavelv Mark 15, 37, 39 = Luke 23, 46. 

ivarifepr Mark s, 15 = Luke 8, 35. 

error Mark 12, 42 = Luke 21, 2; also Luke 12, 59. 
apbpva 

ouvenrev 


ovotapaccew Mark 9, 20 = Luke 9g, 42. 
It will be noted that more than half of the cases are in parallel 
passages. 


PECULIAR TO SECOND MACCABEES AND LUKE IN THE GREEK BIBLE 


ayuvla Luke 22, 44 (v. /.). eVOupos 

évarnpos also Tobit 14, 2 (v./.). iepdavdos 

avriBaddrew petplws 

doxetv F aepipryvovar 

arep apecBela 

abaTnpos apookNtvew 

dcavbew . gwverabver Acts 7, 26 (2. 1.). 
elorpéxelv cbvtpopos also v. 1. in 1 Macc. 1, 6; 
éxmrAnpwoes 3 Reg. 12, 24. 
émiTpoTn ovvrvyxavew 

éaOnots 3 Macc. 1, 16 (v.1.). brotwrvivat 


Vogel gives a list of more than fifty words and expressions peculiar 
to Luke in the New Testament and found in 2 Maccabees but not 
in the ‘canonical books of the Old Testament. But many of these 
are found in the other apocryphal books and are therefore omitted 
from the foregoing list. On the other hand Vogel overlooks some of 
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the words cited here. Further coincidences between Luke and 2 
Maccabees in the use of words will be found in the word lists below 
under dvadiw, dvariOnur, dravoiyw, dvepunvebw, éravayw, émioraats.4 

In view of the dangers that have attended the study of Luke’s 
vocabulary in the past it may well be asked whether any examina- 
tion of it can be safely made. Probably it can be done if the method 
of procedure is selected with some care, and if the results are not 
treated too mathematically or made to prove too much. The fol- 
lowing methods were adopted only after due consideration and 
testing, and both the results and the methods by which they are 
reached are submitted here only tentatively and as the means of a 
rough estimate of the character of Luke’s vocabulary. 

The natural way to compare the vocabularies of two authors 
seemed to be to confine attention in each author to words of un- 
usual occurrence in Greek literature, or at least to those not found 
in all grades of Greek prose, and to classify these in accordance with 
the class or age of Greek writing to which they seem to belong; 
then by counting the number of words of each class used by each 
author to discover which of the two writers inclined in his distinc- 
tive vocabulary towards the educated, Attic, and older words, which 
towards the more vulgar, less classical, and later words. 

Such a comparison involves the analysis of two vocabularies, for 
example in our case, the vocabulary of Luke and that of at least one 
other Hellenistic author. Unfortunately most of the numerous 
linguistic studies in Hellenistic literature deal only with grammar. 
For Polybius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch we possess no thorough or well-sifted analysis of vo- 
cabulary, as Schmid has already noted with regret.2, The same is 
true of the two most extensive Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, 
for neither of whom even a lexicon is available. The vocabularies . 
of Jewish and Christian writings, whether canonical or apocryphal, 
are either unclassified or have been studied in groups that include 
several different authors. A noteworthy exception is Nageli, Der 
Worischatz des Apostels Paulus. The most thorough and satis- 


* See also W. K. L. Clarke, ‘‘Acts and the LXX”’ in Christian Origins (to be pub- 
lished shortly). * Schmid, Der Aiticismus, IV, 634. 

§ Gottingen, 1905. The study includes only the rarest words, and continues down 
the alphabet part way through the letter e. 
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factory work of the kind desired was found to be the analyses of 
vocabulary in Schmid’s Aéticismus! for Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, 
Aristides, Aelian, and the younger Philostratus. That a comparison 
of the New Testament language with the later Greek has been 
greatly facilitated by this elaborate work was recognized several 
years ago by Professor J. H. Thayer,” but apparently it has never 
been methodically used for this purpose. 

The method of Schmid is as follows:* 


Words that are of frequent occurrence in the Attic and the better 
literature of all periods are altogether omitted from consideration as 
being of no value for estimating “ stilistische Neigungen ” of the 
writer. Of the remaining words Schmid makes five classes according 
to their occurrence in extant authors: 


A. Common Attic words, or words occurring in several Attic 
writers. 

B. Words found only or principally in one prose writer before 
Aristotle. 

C. Words found in poetry but not in Attic prose. 

D. Words belonging to the post-classical prose, including 
Aristotle. 

E. Words found first in the author under investigation. 


Tn the lists which follow the same classification has been made of 
the vocabulary of Luke and Acts, extending down the alphabet 
through the letter «. As about three-fourths of Luke’s vocabulary 
occurs in the writings of the five authors treated by Schmid, we can 
follow his authority for nearly all the words which are to be omitted 
altogether from classification and for a great many of the words 
that fall into the first four classes. Where Schmid’s estimate of a 
word is obtainable the reference to his work is given. The other 
words are classified as much in accordance with his methods as pos- 
sible. As the date of Luke’s work is uncertain it seemed safest to 
include in the last class only words in Luke and Acts that are found 
in no other writer before 200 a.D., which is about the lower limit for 


1 Der Alticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus (4 vols. and index, 1887-1897). 

2 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, III, 43 (“ Language of the New Testament ”’). 

3 Op. cit. I, 103 N., 400. 
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the Atticists treated by Schmid. But of course it is quite possible 
that the words in list D marked only Josephus or Plutarch are also, 
strictly speaking, words first used by Luke. The enumeration 
does not aim to be complete except in the case of the Septuagint ! 
(as represented by the texts underlying Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance) and the New Testament.2 In addition, words 
found in the papyri (except those found only in Christian papyri 
or papyri of the Byzantine period) are marked by the simple 
abbreviation, “‘ Pap.”’ In view of the promised lexicon to the papyri 
it did not seem worth while in most cases to give the references for 
the occurrence of these words.? 


WORD LISTS 


A. Common Attic Worps oR WorpDs OCCURRING IN 
SEVERAL ATTIC WRITERS 4 


Tt &yvworos ‘unknown.’ Schmid IV, 118. — Hom., Pind., 
Thuc., Plat., LXX (Wisd., 2 Macc.), Joseph., 
Pan. Inscr. 
Tt dyopatos Schmid I, 251.—Ar., Arist. e¢ al., Joseph., 
Strab., Luc., Inscr., Pap. 
aypuTvéw Schmid IV, 118. — Plat., Xen., Theognis, LXX, 
toot Mk. al., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 
t [andia] Schmid II, 72.—Plat., Oratt., Hipp., Arr., Pap. 


Ro ores 


(See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary s. v., 
who call it a vernacular word.) 


1 The symbol LXX is used for the Greek Old Testament, but if a word occurs only 
in the Apocrypha that fact is shown by adding in parenthesis the exact reference or 
“* Apocr.” 

® The obelus’({) is used to mark words occurring in the New Testament only in 
Luke or Acts, but is enclosed in round brackets if it occurs in another New Testa- 
ment writing as a variant reading. Words enclosed in square brackets are variant 
readings in Luke or Acts. 

5 For a list of the principal collections, see Moulton, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, I, index; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 

4 The customary abbreviations are employed. Note that “ Ar.” stands for Aristo- 
phanes, “ Arist.” for Aristotle. Abbreviations for the Gospels (in these lists) Mt., 
Mk., Jn. When the word occurs in Luke only in a context derived from Mark or Q, 
or in quotation or reminiscence from the Old Testament, the source is noted in brackets 
at the end of the entry, e. g. —[Q] 


aiytands 


—— 


T airéw 


” 
— Tairvov 
> U 
axon 


&\evpov 

T adddgudos 

Tt &udaprupos 
&meumTos 

T dmehoup’yos 
dvaBrérw 

T dvaBodn 

T avayw 


Tt avatnréew 


T dvaxabivw 
> , 
évaxpivw 
y ff 

Tt dvaxpiots 


avakivTTw 
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Schmid IV, 120. — Att. poetry and prose, LXX, 
Mt., Jn., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (* common, ” 
Moulton and Milligan). 

with inf. but not acc. of person. Schmid IIT, 98 
(“bewusster Atticismus ”). — Trag., Plat., 
Ar., Isocr. 

=airia. Dem., Plat., Joseph., Pap. 

= ots. Schmid I, 104 (‘diesen Sinn scheint 
das Wort im N.T. nicht zu haben”; but cf. 
Luke 7,1, Mark 7, 35, Acts 17, 20, Heb. 5, II). 
— LXX (2 Macc. 15, 39) al. 

Schmid IV, 122.—Hdt., Att. prose., LxXX, 
Joseph., Mt., Luc., Philostr., Pap. — [Q] 

Thuc., Plat., Hipp., Aesch.,Com., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Philo, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.—Thuc., Dem., Callim., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., Hdn., Pap. 

Schmid I, 208; II, 75.—Trag., Plat., Xen., 
Dem., LXX, Paul, Heb., Aristides, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 123.— Ar., Alex., Amphis, Luc., 
Plut., Philostr., LXX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126.—Plat., Xen., LXX, Mk., 
Philostr. 

Schmidt IV, 126. — Att., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
LXX, Arr., Plut., Philostr., Pap. 

‘vow to gods.’ Schmid II, 76.— Tonic and 
older Attic, Aristides, Inscr. 

Schmid III, roof. —Hdt., Thuc., Ar., Xen., 
Dem., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Luc., 
Ael., Babr., Pap. 

intransitive. Xen., Plut., Hipp., Galen, Pap. 
(OP. 939, iv a. D., a Christian letter). 

in forensic sense. Att. (Thayer, s.v.), Paul 
(Nageli, p. 22), LXX (Susanna), Inscr. 

Xen., Plat., Oratt., LXX (3 Macc. 7, 5), Inscr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 126. — Hdt., Plat., Ar., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph., Aristeas, [John 8, 7 10], Luc., Pap. 
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> 4 
+ dvarreiOw 


T avaanpos 


avaceltw 


T dvackevatw 
2 I 

T évacrdw 
S , 

T dvadaivopa 
aveots 
> , 

Tt avevpioxw 
> , 
avéxouat 
> , 

T dvorxodouéw 
bd 
&vomos 
avabev 

T d&tdw 

> ld 

[arrarraw| 
amrapvéouar 
arevOns 
aToBaive 


aroBoNn 
{ droorpédw 


Schmid I, 253 al. — Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., 
al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., Luc., Ael., Philostr., 
Plot.) Pap. 

Schmid III, ror. — Att. prose, Joseph., Ael.,. 
LXX (2 Macc. 8, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128.— Hymn. Hom., Att. prose, 
Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal., Mk., Philostr., 
Plot: Insct-Pap. 

Thuc., Xen., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Pap. (OP. 
745 iA.D., the nearest parallel to Acts 15, 24). 

Schmid IV, 128. — Att. prose, LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 272. — Att. prose, LXX, Joseph. 

Schmid? 1,253; IV, 128. -—‘Thuc., Plat, Arist; 
Polyb., Theophr., LXX, Aristeas, Paul, Inscr., 
Pap. 

Hdt., Plat., Xen., Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 3, 14), 
Joseph., Arr., Plut., Inscr. 

with genitive. Schmid II, 77.— Plat., Eur., 
Mt., Mk., LXX, Arr. 

Thuc., Xen., Diod., Joseph., LXX, Plut., Hdn., 
Inscr., Pap. —|LXX] 

Att. prose and poetry, LXX, Paul (see Nageli, 
p. 14) al., Pap. 

temporal. Schmid ITI, 102; IV, 131.— Dem. 
al., LXX, N.T., Joseph., Pap. 

‘ask,’ with infin. Hdt., Oratt. al. (cf. Blass, 
N. T. Gramm., p. 226), LXX, Pap. 

with personal subject. Schmid II, 80; III, 1o2. 
= Att. UXX; Mk rare Pan. 

Plat., Hdt., Thuc., Hipp., Trag., LXX, Mt., 
Mk.,, Arr., Plut. 

Pind., Thuc., Xen., LXX, Philo, Paul, Past. 
Epp., Inscr., Athen. 
‘turn out.’ Schmid II, 80.— Hdt., Thuc., Plat., 

Isocr., LXX, Phil. 1, 19, Pap. (PP. III, 42 H). 

Plat., Arist., Rom. 11,15, M. Anton., Arr., Plut. 

intrans. Hdt., Xen., Thuc., LXX (Ecclus. 8, 6 
al.), Plut. 


aroxwpifw 
apmakt 
apxnyos 

T douria 

T dopevws 


domac os 


ariuaca 


a@roTos 
avrtfouar 
T abornpos 
avTouaTos 
} abromrns 
T abroxerp 
apavitw 
[adopun] 


axupov 


+ Babbrw 


t Baots 
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Plat., Lys., LXX., Diod., Rev. 6, 14. 

Schmid I, 256. — Ar., Xen., LXX, Mt., Paul. 

Thuc., Plat., Isocr., Aesch., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Heb., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Eur., Hdt., Hipp., Arist., Joseph., Plut., Galen. 

Schmid II, 87; IV, 138. — Plat., Dem., Polyb., 
Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, Joseph., Aristides, 
Alciphr., Pap. 

Theognis, Plat., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Paul, 
Arr., Pap. (OP. 471, 67, ii A. D.) 

Schmid II, 88. — Poets and Attic prose., LXX, 
Mk. v.1., Jas., Paul, Jn., Dio Chrys., Luc., 
Aristides, Pap. 

Schmid IV, 139. — Plat. et al., LXX, 2 Thess. 
3, 2, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 139. — Hom., Hdt., Att., LXX, Mt. 
21,17, Arr., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

of men. Plat.,Polyb., Dion.Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 
14, 30), Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 140.—Hom.,Hdt., Att. prose, LXX, 
Philo, Mk. 4, 28, Philostr., Diod., Arr., Pap. 

Hdt., Plat., Xen., Oratt., Polyb. and later Gk. 
writers, Joseph., Pap. 

Schmid I, 112, 257; II, 90. — Att., Joseph., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Luc., Aristides. 

Schmid I, 112; II, 90; III, 106. — Thuc., Plat., 
Ar., LXX, Mt., Jas., Pap. — [LXX] 

Schmid IV, 141 f. — Att. prose, Polyb., LXX, 
Paul (see Nageli, p. 15), Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 142. — Hdt., Xen., Com., LXX, Mt. 
3, 12, Pap. (‘* very common,” Moulton and 
Milligan). — [Q] 


Hom., Xen., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX, 
Joseph. . 

‘foot.’ Schmid III, 107 al.—Plat., Arist., 
Joseph., Philostr., Ael., LXX (Wisd. 13, 18), 
Apollod. 
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BoOuvos 
T Boda 
BovAnwa 


Bppa 


yevouat 
yvwoTos 
youos 
devas 
bépw 

déo pos 


} devrepatos 
T Snunyopéw 


Tt dvaBadrAw Tid 
~ TWe 

t duayvwors 

t duaxobw 
dvadoyifouar 
dtapapTipopar 


drapepifw 


T dtavonua 
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Xen., Lys., Solon, Cratin., Theophr., LXX, Mt. 
2; 343.2504; Galen. 10] 

(cf. Schmid IV, 282). Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 91. — Plat., Arist., LXX (2 and 4 
Macc.), Aristeas, Rom. 9, 19, Arr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 143. — Hipp., Thuc., Xen., LXX, 
Paul et al., Arr., Alciphr. 


metaphorically. Schmid I, 113.— Hom., Hdt., 
Soph., Plat. a/., LXX, Mt., Mk. 

Plat., Xen., Trag. al., LXX, Rom. 1, 19, Jn. 

Hadt., Dem., Aesch., Mosch. al., LXX, Rev. 18, 
11 f., Inscr., Pap. 


Schmid III, 108; IV, 147.— Att., LXX, Mt. 
8, 6. 

Schmid IV, 147. Hom., Soph., Com., Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Jn., Pap. 

Trag., Att. (Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, I, 90), 
LXX, Diod., Paul (Nageli, p. 26) e¢ al., Pap. 

Hdt., Xen., Polyb., Diod., Inscr. 

Schmid IV, 148.—Ar., Xen., Plat., Dem., 
Joseph., LXX, Alciphr. 

Schmid IV, 149.—Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Pap. 
(TbP. I, 23, iB. c.), Theodotion (Dan. 3, 8). 

Plat., Hipp., Dem., LXX (Wisd. 3, 18), Joseph., 
Arr., Plut., Dio Cass., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 150.—Xen., Plat. al., LXX, 
Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid II, 93. — Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Mk., 
Pap. 

Schmid II, 94. — Xen. and especially Dem., 
LXX, Paul al. 

Schmid I, 259. — Plat., Menand., LXX, Aris- 
teas, Mt., Mk., Jn., Luc. 

Schmid II, 94.— Xen., Plat., Arr., Aristides, 


LXX. 


T dtaceiw 


_ 


dracTaw 
T dvarnpew 
T dtadetvyw 


T dtaxdevatw 
T Sraxwpifouar 


T dtepwraw 

T ducxvpifoua 
duxaiwpa 

T ddpPwpya 


dvoptocw 


duXoTOMEW 
duvarol, ot 


dvoKdd\ws 
Tt éyxaderos 
T &yxvos 
Tt Zados 


elo ropevopat 
T eiorpéxw 


+ €xBonn 


EKKOTITW 


T éxxpévapar 
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Schmid IT, 94 al.— Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, Ael., Inscr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 151. — Hdt., Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Mk. 5, 4, Philostr., Luc. 

Plat., Oratt., Com., Arist., Polyb., “EX. Ari- 
steas, Plut., Theor! , Pap. 

Schmid IV, eal a Hat. al., LXX, Joseph., Arr., 
Luc., Philostr., Pap. 

Plat., Dem., Aeschin., Polyb., Joseph. 

ochmid (TV, 152:—-=~Ar., Plat. Xen. ak; LAX; 
Diod., Joseph., Plut. 

Plat., Xen., Dem., Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dio 
Cass. al. 

Oratt., Plat., Joseph., Dio Cass. al. 

Plat., Arist., LX-X, Paul (Nageli, p. 22) al., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 153.— Att. prose, LXX, Mt., Inscr., 
Pap. — [Q] 

Plat., Arist., Mt. 24, 51, LKX —[Q] 

‘the rich, prominent.’ Schmid IV, 155.— Hdt., 
Att. prose, Joseph., Philostr. 

Plat., Isocr., Dem., Mt. 19, 23 = Mk. 10, 23. 
— [Mk] 


Plat., Dem., Hyperides, Polyb., LXX, Joseph. 

Hdt., Hipp., Arist., Anth., Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 
42, 10), Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid II, 98. — Att. prose and poetry, LXX, 
Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. 

Xen. e¢ al., LXX, Mt., Mk., Inscr., Pap. 

Xen., Thuc., Theocr., LXX (2 Macc. 5, 26), 
Joseph., Lycophron. 

Schmid I, 262. — Dem., Arist., LXX, Luc., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 158.— Hdt. al., LXX, Mt., Paul, 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 158. — Eur., Thuc., Philo, Joseph., 
LXX. 
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Tt éxAadéw 


éxNEKTOS 
éx\oyn 

> t 
EKTVEW 
EKTOPEVOMAL 


T €AKoopar 
é€uBr€érrw 


eupavifw 
wt 

T eos 

Tt évrorwos 


2 ld 
evuTTviarw 
éEaigvns 


éEareiow 


EaddNomar 


TOV ary KES 


Té 

Té 
éT VO) 

{ éravrts 

{ érevdnmep 


} éméxewa 


T ériBiBatw 
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Schmid IV, 159. — Eur., Dem., Philo, Joseph., 
Philostr., Dio Cass., LXX (Jud. 11, 9 2.1.) 
Plat., Thuc., LXX, Enoch, Mt., Mk. al., Pap. 
Plat., Arist., Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., 
Aristeas, Paul al., Aquila, Symm., Theodot., 
Pap. 

Plat., Aesch., Eur., Soph., Arist., Mk. 15, 37 39, 
Philostr. — [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 160. — Xen., Polyb., Aeneas Tact., 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev. 

Hipp., Xen., Eur., Com., Plut. 

Schmid IV, 161. — Plat., Xen., Polyb., LXX, 
Mt., Mk., Jn., Pap. 

Schmid II, 103. — Xen., Plat., Dem., Aeschin., 
LXX, Mk., Jn., Heb., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid III, 120. — Plat., Arist., LXX, Joseph. 

Plat., Soph.,! Dion. Hal., Hdn., Inscr., Pap. 

Hipp., Arist., LXX, Jude 8, Plut. — [LXX] 

Hom., Pind., Plat., Dem. al., LXX., Mk. 13, 
36, Arr., Plut., Galen., Babr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 163. — Att. prose and poetry, Paul, 
Rev., Luc., Philostr., Inscr., Pap. 


‘Hom., Xen. al., LXX, Joseph. 


Schmid I, 264.—Hdt., Aeschin., Plat., Dem. al., 
Arist., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Arr., Luc., Plut. 
al, Pap. 

with gen. Schmid I, 119 (“seit Hdt. in allen 
Schichten der Sprache verbreitet ”’).— LXX, 
Mt. al., Pap. 

Schmid IIT, 123. — Hdt., Plat., Diod., Polyb., 
Philo, Ael., Plut., LXX, Pap. — [LXX] 

Plat.; ‘Thuc., Ar., Arist., Dion.- Hal., -Philo, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 108 f. —Soph., Eur., Thuc., Plat., 
Xen., Isocr., Strabo, Luc. al., LXX.— [LXX] 

Thuc., Plat., Diod., LXX. 


1 Oed. Col. 841 (MSS. not editions). 


eTLyWWOTKW 
2 , 

tT émuxpivw 
2 y 

T érwvebw 


} ézivova 


} émuciricpos 


} émiorpédw 
Tt éxitporn 


t lérudavts] 
épnyuow 
evayyeAltfouat 


t lebye] 
t e¥Ovpos 


> UJ 
T eidObpws 
evKatpia 


evAoyew 
3 , 
{ evrropia 


{ ebrovws 


éxbés 
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‘recognize.’ Schmid IV, 166. — Hom., Aesch., 
Thuc., Plat., Xen., LXX, Mt. al. 

Plat., Dem., Arist., Theophr., Dion. Hal., LXX 
(Apocr.), Joseph., Plut., Hdn. al., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 167. — Hom. and other poets, Att. 
prose, LXX, Aristeas, Joseph., Luc. al., Pap. 

Schmid II, tog al.—Soph., Ar., Thuc., Xen., 
Plat., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Arr., Luc. al., 
Pap. 

‘ supplies.’ Dem., Xen., LXX, Joseph., Hdn., 
Inscr. 

transitive. Schmid IV, 169. — Xen. al., LXX. 

Dem., Hipp., Thuc., Polyb., Dion. Hal., Diod., 
LXX (2 Macc. 13, 14), Joseph., Aquila, Pap. 

‘illustrious.’ Schmid IV, 169. — Att. prose, 
LXX, Philostr., Pap. — [LXX] 

Hdt., Thuc., Plat., Xen., Andocid., poets, LXX, 
Philo, Mt. 12, 25, Rev., Pap. — [Q] 

Schmid IV, 173.—Ar., Dem., Lycurg.,Theophr., 
LXX, Joseph., Paul a/., Luc., Plut., Paus. 

Schmid IV, 173. — Ar., Plat., LX-X, Philostr. 

Plat., Xen., Att. poets, LXX (2 Macc. 11, 26), 
Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

Xen., poetry, Polyb., Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid III, 126. — Plat., Isocr. al., Mt. 16, 26 
(the parallel passage), Pap. 

‘praise.’ Schmid I, 267.— Ar., Att., Polyb., 
Aristeas, Luc. 

Thuc., Plat., Xen., Oratt., LXX (4 Reg. 25, 
10 A), Philo, Joseph., Arr., Plut., Aquila, Pap. 

cf. Schmid I, 267. — Ar., Xen., Menand., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Pap. (TbP. 678, medical; 
Petr. P.) 

Schmid IV, 176; Lobeck, Phryn. 323. — LXX, 
Jn. 4, 52; Heb. 13, 8, Pap. —[LXX] 
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B. WorpDs FROM THE VOCABULARY OF INDIVIDUAL WRITERS 
BEFORE ARISTOTLE 


1. From Plato 


avaryvucts ‘reading.’ Schmid I, 299. — Plat., LXX, Ari- 
steas, Paul al., Arr., Luc., Pap. 
T dvadnuis Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Hipp., Polyb., Luc., 
Com., Pap. ’ 


a&TONUT Pwots Plat., Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Joseph., 
Diod., Paul (Nageli, p. 30), Heb., Plut. 

adeots ‘forgiveness.’ Plat., Diod., Dion. Hal., Philo, 
Enoch, Paul (Nageli, p. 55) al., Pap. 


Barrifw Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Polyb., Diod., Strabo, 
LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., Paul, Arr., Plut., Luc., 
Pap. 

yevynros Schmid I, 299. — Plat., Diod., LXX., Mt. 11, 
11, Luc. —[Q] 

{ Svapepio pos Plat., Diod., LXX, Joseph. 

diavoiyw Schmid I, 300. — Plat., Arist., LXX, Mk., Luc., 

Plut. 


{ dvatpayyuarevouat Plat., Dion. Hal. 


Tt émuogadns ‘dangerous.’ Schmid I, 300.— Hipp., Plat., 
Polyb., LXX (Wisd. 9, 14), Joseph., Aristeas, 
Luc.; Pap. (?) 


2. From Xenophon 
T avrixadéw Xen. 
T BrXérw in geographical sense (specto). Xen., LXX 
(Ezek. 11, 1 al.), Diog. Laert., Hdn., Pap. 
éxatovrarAagiwy Xen., LXX, Mk. 10, 13. — [Mk] 
T éravayw ‘put to sea.’ Xen., LXX (2 Macc. 12, 4), Pap. 
T [éorepuvds] Xen., LXX, Dio Cass., Athen., Pap. 


abéutos 


T dvaBabyds 


T aywvrifoua 


T domrTws 
Tt davcorns 


Tt éxrapacow 


T avéxXert70s 


ayeXn 


T ayxadn 
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3. From Herodotus | 
Hdt., Dion. Hal., LXX (2 and 3 Macc.), 1 Pet. 
4,3). Plut.,. Vett. Val.-Pap. 
Schmid III, 171. — Hdt., Ael., LXX, Dio Cass., 
Inscr. (avaBatpous Syll. 587, 308, iv B.C.) 


4. From Hippocrates 
Hipp., LXX, Philo, Strabo, Galen, Eccles. 
Hipp., Galen, Epiphan. 
Hipp., Arist., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Galen. 
Hipp., Herond., Aretaeus, Galen, LXX, Plut., 
Babr., Iambl. 
transitive. Hipp., LXX. 


5. From Thucydides 
with infinitive. Schmid IV, 256, 389.—Thuc., 
Diod., Plut., Philostr. 


6. From Demosthenes 


Dem., Joseph., Polyaen., Dio Cass., Athen. 
Schmid I, 309. — Dem., LXX, Joseph., Plut., 
Luc., Pap. 


7. From Isocrates 


Schmid I, 311.— Isocr., LXX, Plut., Joseph., 
Dio Cass., Luc., Alciphr. 


8. From Hyperides 


Hyperides, Diod., Aristeas, Plut., Sext. Emp., 
Inscr., Pap. 


C. Portic EXPRESSIONS 


Schmid II, 187. —Hom., Trag., Pind., Plat., 
Xen., Mt., Mk., LXX, Luc. al., Pap. — [Mk] 

Schmid I, 318 al. — Hdt., Eur., Plat., Joseph., 
LXX, Luc., Philostr., Pap. 


STYLE 


(T) aivos 
aGNEKTWP 
é&n0w 


auvos 
avaBrérw 


> , 
T dvadeixvupe 


> [3 
avakpava 


T dvadairw 
a&vvdpos 


a&moKpudos 


T dmopacoopat 
| dmorwacow 
T aropixw 

> r 
| dpyupoKoros 


T dpnv 
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Soph., Eur., Diphil., Apoll. Rhod., Diod., LXX, 
Jn. al., Plut., Pap. 

‘murder.’ Schmid IV, 268.— Trag., LXX, 
Rev. al. 

(“poetic and Ionic,” Liddell and Scott) —Plat., 
LXX, Rev., Plut., Inscr. (Syll. 835, 8, iv B.c.) 

(“Greek poets,’ Thayer). —LXX, Mt. 21, 16 
(LXX), Inscr. 

Schmid I, 319. — Poets, LXX, Mt., Mk., Jn., 
Pap.— [Mk.] 

Theophr., Com., Anth., Diod., LXX, Mt. 24, 41 
(from Q), Pap. —[Q] 

Ar., Soph., LXX, Jn., Pap. —[LXX] 

‘see again.’ Schmid IV, 270.— Eur., Hdt., 
Plat., Ar., Mt., Mk., Jn., Paus., Inscr., LXX. 

Schmid IV, 271 al. — Soph., Hdt., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Inscr. 

Schmid I, 320.—Hom., Com., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX, Mk., Luc., Philostr., Pap. (B GU IV, 
1201, IT, ii A.D.) 

active.! Schmid IV, 273.— Hom., Aesch., Eur., 
Plat. 

Schmid IV, 275. — Hdt., Eur., Theophr., LXX, 
Mt. 12, 43 al., Pap. —[Q] 

Eur., Callim., Xen., Anth., LXX, ME. 4, 22, 
Col. 2, 3, Vett. Val., Pap. (Jewish magic). 
— [Mk] 

Schmid IV, 276 al.—Com., Dem., Polyb., 
Theocr., LXX (Tob. 7, 17, 2. l.), Luc. 

cf. Schmid I, 348. — Eur., LXX, Galen. 

Schmid I, 149 al.—Ar., Bion, Hipp., LXX 
(4 Macc. 15, 18), Joseph., Arr., Dio Chrys. 
al., Pap. 

Phryn. (Com.), LXX, Plut., Inscr. (CI 3154), 
Pap. 

Hom., Com., Inscr., LXX, Joseph., Pap. 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 


aaBeoros 


T donuos 


T dorparTw 
T drep 

fT aiyn 

T &ddavtos 

Tt advw 


T axrbs 


Bapéw 
Baoratvw 
Baros 
BXérrw 


t Bouves 
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Schmid II, t90.— Hom. and the other poets, 
Arist., Theophr., Polyb., LXX, Mk. al., Pap. 
— [Mk] | 

Schmid I, 149. — Eur., LXX, Anth., Diod., 
Heb. 12, 28, Dio Chrys., Plut., Polemon, 
[Plat.] Axioch. 370D, Inscr. 

Schmid I, 322. — Poets, Dion. Hal., LXX (Job. 
20, 26 v. 1.), Philo, Mt. 3, 12, Mk., Strabo, 
Luc., Ael., Plut. — [Q] 

metaphorically. Schmid I, 322.— Eur. and 
other poets, Hdt., LXX (3 Macc. 1, 3), 
Joseph., Dion. Hal. al. 

Schmid IV, 278. — Trag., Ar., late epic, Plat., 
Xen., LXX, Philostr., Pap. (magic). 

Poets and late prose, LXX (2 Macc. 12, 15), 
Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 279 al. — Poets, Plat., Xen., LXX, 
Joseph. 

Schmid II, 191. Hom., Pind., Soph., Diod., 
Aristides, Plut. 

Schmid III, 186.—mostly poetical; Thuc., Dem., 
LXX, Joseph., Ael., Arr. 

Schmid I, 323 al:—Epic, Polyb., Arist., Aquila, 
Symm., Joseph., Luc., Philostr. 


Schmid I, 322.—Hom., Plat., Theocr., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26), Luc., Ael., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.— Trag., Com., Polyb., LXX 
(rare), Mt., Mk., Paul, Rev., Arr., Luc., Pap. 

Schmid I, 323.—Hom., Theophr., Ar., Luc., 
Philostr., LXX, Mk. 

Schmid IV, 281.— chiefly poetical, and then in 
late prose; LXX, Mt., Paul al., Pap. 

Com., Polyb., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Strabo, 
Plut., Paus., Inscr., Pap.—[LXX] 


1 Schmid indicates that this word is absent from the New Testament, evidently 


an oversight. 
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(t) Boaxtar 
Bpégos 
Bpéxw 
Bpuy pos 


T Bobxw or Bpixw 
+ Bpwarpos 


ye (v) nwa 
T yAedKos 


yoy yvopuos 


datpovifouar 


dec pevw 


{ duadaréw 
t duadexros 
t dravebw 

Tt draviw 

Tt Stomerys 
Siwy wos 

t dox7 


b@pya 


Hom., Eur., Arist., LXX, Joseph., Jn. 12, 38 
(from LXX.), Pap. 

Hom., Pind., Anth., LXX (Apocr.), 2 Tim. 3, 
15 al, Pap. 

Schmid II, 192.— originally poetical; Polyb., 
Mt. al., LXX., Arr., Aristides, Pap. 

Eupolis, Ephipp. (?), LXX, Mt., Galen, Eccles. 
= (01 

Hom., Hermipp., Hipp., LXX. 

Aesch., Diphilus (Bekker, Anecd. I, 84), LXX. 


Schmid II, 293.—Soph., Plat., LXX, Mt., 
Pap. —[Q] 

Schmid I, 324.—Nicand., Arist., LXX, Joseph., 
Luc., Plut., Pap. 

Anaxandrides, LXX, Paul (Nageli, pp. 26 £.) al., 
M. Anton. 


‘be possessed.’ Philemon, Mt.a/., Aquila, Plut., 
Pap. (PLeid. W vi. 30, Jewish). 

Schmid ITI, 190. Hymn. Hom., Hes., Eur., 
Plat., Xen., Polyb., LXX, Mt. 23, 4, Arr., 
Pap. 

Schmid IV, 285.—Eur., Polyb., Symm., Joseph., 
Philostr., Alciphr. . 

‘language.’ Ar., Com., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Philo, Joseph., Plut. 

Schmid I, 314. — Alexis, Polyb., Diod., LXX, 
Luc. 

Schmid I, 325 al.— Hom., Eur., Xen., Polyb., 
LXX (2 Macc. 12, 17), Joseph., Luc. al. 

(cf. Schmid I, 325) —Eur., Dion. Hal., Luc., 
Hdn., Aristopho, Plut. 

Aesch., Soph., Xen., LXX, Mt., Mk., Paul 
(Nageli, p. 26) al., Plut. 

‘reception.’ Machon, LXX, Plut. (‘receptacle,’ 
Hipp.; ‘ receipt,’ Pap.) . 

Schmid III, 193. — ‘‘ Poetic and Alexandrian 
prose.” LXX, Mt., Mk., Ael., Pap. 


Tt a 


ela aKovw 

T éxBeros 

T éxxoAupBaw 

T éxredéw 
ExTEVaS 
exTWaoow 
3 , 
eutraivw 
2 U 

T évvebw 
évTuNLoow 
éfauTns 
3 la 
ém auvew 
2 ia 

Tt érairéw 

T éaxpodopar 
2 , 

T éreyelpw 

Tt érépxopat, 
ériBAnua 
2 , 
ETLKELMAL 


T émixeddw 
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Aesch., Soph., Ar., Plat., LXX.1 

Hom., Soph., Eur., Hdt., Arist., LXX, Mt. al., 
Pap. 

Eur., Manetho, Vett. Val. 

Eur., Ar., Diod., Dion. Hal. 

Schmid II, 195.—Hom., Hes., Pind., Soph., 
Eur., Plat., LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, 
Pap. 

Machon, Diod., LXX, 1 Pet. 1, 22, M. Anton., 
Polyb., Inscr. 

Trag., Pind., Hipp., Mt. 10, 14 = Mk. 6, 11, 
Plut., LXX, Pap. 

Schmid I, 327.—Soph., Eur., Anth., LXX, Mt., 
Mk., Arr., Luc. 

Schmid I, 314. — Ar., LXX, Luc. 

Ar., Com. frag., Mt. 27, 59, Jn. 20, 7 (the paral- 
lel passages), Arr., Athen., Ev. Nicod., Pap. 
(BM I, p. 110, 826, iii A.D.). 

Theognis, Arat., Polyb., Joseph., Mk. 6, 25; 
Phil. 2, 23, Opp., Pap. 

Schmid III, 197; IV, 2904. Hom. al., LXX, 
Paul, Luc., Aristides, Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 328. — Hom., Soph., LXX, Joseph., 
Pap. 

Schmid I, 314 al.2— Plato Comicus, Test. XII 
Patr., Luc., Philostr. 

Schmid II, 196.—Hom., Soph., Eur., Plat., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Aristides, M. Anton. 

with dative. Schmid IV, 295.—chiefly poetical, 
LXX, Pap. 

Nicostratus, LXX, Mt. 9, 16 = Mk. 2, 21, Arr., 
Plut. — [Mk] 

‘press upon.’ Schmid I, 329. —Hom., Eur., 
Hadt., Ar., Theocr., Paus., LXX, Joseph. 

Hom., Apoll. Rhod., Numen. 


1¥From Mk. 1, 24 if the reading is accepted there. 
2 Schmid assigns this word to the LXX by mistake. 


Ne 
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Schmid I, 329. —Hom., Arist., Polyb., LXX, 
Joseph., 1 Pet. 5, 7 (LXX), Luc., Plut., Pap. © 
émugKiatw Schmid I, 329. — Hdt., Soph., Arist., Theophr., 
LXX, Philo, Mt. 17, 5 = Mk. 9, 7, Luc. 
{ émiorarns = didacxados Antiphon (Bekker, Anecd. I, 96). 
éemipaivw Schmid IV, 296.— Theognis, Theocr., Dion. 
Hal. Plut.; Lk, Bite, 11; 354 
Schmid I, 329.—Eur.,Soph., Xen., Polyb., LXX 
(Apocr.), Mt., Paul al., Arr., Luc., Pap. 
T épeldw Schmid II, 197 al.—Poets, Plato, Polyb., LXX, 
Joseph., Aristides, Philostr., Plut. 
épudos or épidioy Schmid I, 329. — Bacch., Com., LXX, Joseph., 
Aristeas, Mt. 25, 32f., Luc., Pap. 


(T) éruppirrw 


épyarns 


épmerov Schmid I, 330.—Hom., Ar., Pind., Eur.,Callim., 
Theophr., LXX, Rom. 1, 23; Jas. 3, 7, Luc., 
Philostr. 
érouarw active. Schmid IV, 298.— chiefly poetic and 
late prose; LXX, Paul al.,Arr., Philostr., Pap. 
eVOupéw intransitive. Eur., Theocr., Anth., Symm., Jas. 
5, 13, Plut., M. Anton., Pap. 
T eboeBew Trag., LXX (4 Macc. 11, 5), Joseph., 1 Tim. 
5) 4- 
Tt ebhpootvn Schmid I, 331. — chiefly poetical; Xen., LXX, 
Luc., M. Anton., Pap. 
T ébaddopat Hom., Pind. (‘rare in prose,” Liddell and 
Scott), LXX, Plut., Alciphr. 
éxrdva Schmid I, 931.— Trag., Hat., Plat.jooes. 


Aquila, Mt., Luc. 


D. EXPRESSIONS USED BY THE LATER WRITERS 


&Bvccos substantive; cf. Schmid I, 318. — LXX, Enoch, 
Paul (Nageli, p. 46), Pap. (magic), Diog. 
Laert., Iambl. (the adj. in Aesch., Hdt., Eur., 


Ar., Luc.). 
ay aborrovew LXX, Mk. al., Aristeas, Sext. Emp. 
ayanXlaots LXX, Heb. 1, 9, Jude 24, Clem. Rom., Justin 


——— al. 


ayadAraw 
ayarn 


ayyedos 
ayiataw 
T ayvicpds - 
T dypaviéw 
aduvaTew 


Ta aCvuya 


aber éew 


{ alpeous 


aixwadwrifa 
akaTaoracia 


T axpoarnpiov 
> , 
axpoBvaoria 
> t 

T dxwdvTws 


adaBacTpov OF 
-0S 
T adddoyer7s 
Gdwv 
&mapTwnos, 


aunv 
T avaBrelrs 


T avdderécs 


[avataw| 
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LXX, Mt. al., Eccles. 

LXX, Aristeas, Philo, Paul a/., Test. XII Patr., 
Pss. Sol. 

‘angel.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mt. al. 

LXX, Anth., Mt., Paul a/., Eccl. 

Dion. Hal., LXX, Plut., Inscr. 

Arist., Strabo, Plut. 

with impersonal subject; cf. Schmid IIT, 98 al. 
— LXX, Mt. 17, 20. —[LXX] 

LXX, Mt. al. (the adj. in Plat., Galen, Athen.) 

Schmid I, 353.— Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., 
LXX, Mk., Paul al., Arr., Luc., Plut., Pap. 

‘sect.? Schmid IV, 716.—Epicurus, Dion. Hal., 
Philo, Arr., Diog. Laert., Sext. Emp., Joseph., 
Plut., Strab. 

Diod., LXX, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, Arr., Plut., 
Inscr. — [? LXX] 

Polyb., Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul al., Arr., Clem. 
Rom., Pap. (G 1, ii B.c. literary). 

Plut., Philo, Arr., Tatian. 

LXX, Philo, Paul. 

Schmid I, 353. —Symm., Joseph., Arr., Plut., 
Luc., Hdn., Pap. (but in Plat.). 

for the earlier d\aBacros. LXX, Mk. al., Luc.,} 
Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Inscr. (Jewish). 

Arist., LXX, Mt. 3, 12, Babr. (?), Pap. —[Q] 

substant. Arist., LXX, Paul al., Plut., Inscr. 
(the adj. in Ar., Arist., Plut.). 

LXX, Mt. al. 

Schmid III, 231. — Arist., Demetr. de elocut., . 
LXX, Ael., Eccles. —[LXX] 

Diod., LXX (Ecclus. 43,6), Strabo, Plut., Eccles. 

Rom. 7, 9, Eccles., Artemidorus, Sotion, Nilus, 
Inscr. (C. I. 2566), (an epic form is quoted 
from Nicander). 


1 Lucian, Dial. Mer. 14, 2, not classified by Schmid. 
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b. I 
avabeua 
avabeuatifw 


I 
avabewpew 
avadtw 


t dvartip (p)nros 
T évavrip(p)qrws 


avaTinTw 


avacrTatow 
> , 
avaTiOnur 


T dvadwrew 


QVEKTOS 


> i 

Tt dvévdexros 
> I, 

T averatw 


T dvevOeros 
T dvOoporoyéopar 


£) , 
(T) avramddoua 
avTaToKkpivowat 


| dvrixpus 


Tt dvriperpew 
T dvrimapépxomar 


‘a curse.’ LXX, Paul, Anth., Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Mk. 14, 71, Inscr. 

Schmid I, 353 al. — Theophr., Diod., Heb. 13, 
7, Luc., Philostr., Plut. 

intransitive. Schmid IV, 340.— Polyb., LXX | 
(2 Macc. 8, 25 al.), Diod., Phil. 1, 23, Luc., 
Ael., Philostr., Pap. 

Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Symm. 

Polyb., Inscr. (OGIS. 335, 138, ii B.c.), Diod., 
Pollux, Hesych. 

‘accumbo.’ Schmid I, 354.— Alexis, LXX, 
Diod., Jn., Rev., Joseph., Luc., Pap. 

LXX, Gal. 5, 12, Justin, Pap. 

“set forth, declare’ (mid.). LXX (2 Macc. 3, 
9), Gal. 2, 2, Artemidor., Plut., Pap (?). 

Schmid I, 354.—Arist., Polyb., LXX; Arr., 
Luc., Plut., Pap. 

without a preceding negative. Schmid I, 354.— 
‘‘im dlteren Griechisch nicht gebrauchlich.” 
Thuc., Dem., Ar., LXX, Mt., Luc., Philostr., 
Inscr. — [Q] 

Artemidorus, Eccles., Diog. Laert. 

LXX (Judges 6, 29 A), Theodotion (Susanna 
14), Justin, Anaphora Pilati, Pap. (OP 34, i, 
13, 129A;D.) 

Moschion. 

‘give thanks.’ LXX, Test. XII Patr., (‘agree,’ 
Dem., Polyb., Plut., Pap.). 

LXX, Rom. 11, 9 (LXX), Barnab., Didache. 

Nicomachus Math., Philo, LXX, Rom. 9g, 20, 
Schol. Pind., Schol. Hom., Justin. 

Hellenistic equivalent for dvripd in Hom., 
Karayrixpv in Att. Prep., ‘opposite.’ Philo, 
Pap., LXX (3 Macc. 5, 16). 

Luc.,! Eccles. (cf. dvtixaraperpéw TbP.) 

Anth., LXX (Wisd. 16, 10), Galen, Eccles. 


1 Schmid does not classify. Lucian, Amor. 19. 


t avriminrw 


T dvrop0adpéew 


avwrepov 


aravrTnots 
t dmapticpos 
t draorafopar 

> ll 
T azrevNéopar 

(= azerhéw) 

Tt aredrifw 

> , 

amrévayTe 


T arrepitpnros 


> la 
aTobeKaTow 


T aroP Ni Bw 
a&rokanuyes 

t amoxardoracts 
amoxepanrifw 
&mroKvAlw 
amocracia 


a&mooToA\n 
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Schmid II, 215.—Arist., Theophr., Polyb., 
LXX, Strabo., Aristides, Plut., M. Anton., 
Pap atLP; D, 21, di Bic). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX (Wisd. 12, 14), Clem. 
Rom., Barnab., Apoc. Baruch, Pap. 

adv., cf. Schmid III, 102. — Arist., Polyb., Ael., 
Diod., LXX, Joseph., Heb. 10, 8, Xen. 
Ephes., Inscr. 

Polyb., Diod., LXX., Aristeas, Mt., 1 Thess. 4, 
17, Plut., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Herondas, Dion. Hal., Apollon. Dysc., Pap. 

LXX (Tob. 10, 12 8), Himer. 

Dion. Hal., App., Polyaen., Clem. Alex. (the 
active in 1 Pet. 2, 23).1 

Schmid I, 156. — Epicur., Anth., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Dio Chrys., Plut., M. Anton., 

_ Alciphr., Inscr. 

cf. Schmid II, 176. — Polyb., LXX, Mt., Inscr., 
Pap. 

‘ uncircumcised.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph. (in a 
different sense, Plut.) 

LXX: Mt23, 23) Heb: 7,4.—|9] 

Schmid IV, 342.— Theophr., Diphil., Diod., 
LXX, Joseph., Luc., Philostr., Alciphr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 43) al., Plut. 

Arist., Epicur., Polyb., Diod., Joseph., Aristeas, 
Aretaeus, Plut., Galen, Inscr., Pap. (Liddell 
and Scott cite [Plat.] Axioch. 370 B.) 

LXX, Mt., Mk., Arr., Artemidorus, Dio Cass. 
— [Mk] 

LXX, Mt. 28, 2 = Mk. 16, 3, Joseph., Luc.,? 

Diod. — [Mk] 

Diod., Archimedes, LXX, Joseph., 2 Thess. 2, 
3 (Nageli, p. 31), Plut., Justin. 

‘apostleship.’ Paul, Eccles. (in other senses in 
Thuc., Plat., Polyb., LXX, Plut., Pap.). 


1 Thackeray, Grammar, I, 260 cites cases from MSS. of LXX. 
2 Schmid (I. 380) classes as first used by Lucian. 
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amoTaocopat 
+ arodoprifopar 


am pooKkoTos 
dwell 


&poT paw 

Tt dpxvepariKos 
> t 
dpxXiovvaryayos 
> lA 
doo ap.ov 

T dobudwvos 


aogpanrifw 
> t 
arevifw 


avéavw, 


adopifw 


T agurvdw 


Bartiopa 
BarrioThs 


Tt Baros, 


‘say farewell.’ LXX, Philo, Joseph., Mk., 2 Cor. 
2, 13, Aesop, Liban., Jambl., Pap. 

Philo, Joseph., Athen., Cyril. (cf. exdopriSw, 

LXX (Apocr.), Paul (Nageli, p. 43), Aristeas, 
Sext. Emp., Clem. Alex., Pap. (cf. aapooxor- 
ros, Inscr.). 

Schmid III, 233 a/.—Arist., Polyb., LXX, 
Mt., Paul (Nageli, p. 35) a/., Arr., Luc., Ael., 
Philostr., Plut., Alciphr., Diog. Laert., Pap. 

Callim., Theophr., LXX, 1 Cor. 9, 10 (Nageli, p. 
31), Dio Chrys., Luc.,! Babr., Pap. 

Joseph., Justin, Inscr. (CIG. 4363). (‘ episcopal,’ 
Eccles.) 

Mk., Inscr. (Jewish), Pap. (gentile; see Archiv, 
II, 430). 

Anth., Dion. Hal., Plut., Mt. 10, 29, Inscr. 
(0 

‘at variance.’ Schmid I, 356.— Theophr., 
Diod., LXX (Wisd. 18, 10), Joseph., Arr., 
Luc., Plut., Vett. Val. (in diff. sense, Plat.). 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid I, 356 al. — Hipp., Arist., Polyb., Diod., 
LXX (Apocr.), Joseph., Paul (Nageli, p. 23), 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., Pap., Arist., and later 
writers. 

intransitive. Schmid I, 156.—Arist. and later 
writers, Aristeas, Mt., Paul al. 

‘choose, appoint.’ Arist., Diod., Dio Cass., 
LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 35) al., Pap. (‘define,’ 
Att). 

‘fall asleep.’ Hermas al. (‘awaken,’ Anth.) 


Mt., Mk., Paul al., Eccles. 

Joseph., Mt., Mk., Justin al. 

the Hebrew measure (also spelled Bados), LXX 
(2 Esd. 7, 22 A), Enoch, Joseph. 


1 Philopatr. Schmid does not classify, as the piece is probably not genuine. See I, 


225. 


BdéAvY La 
BeBndbeo 


T Biwous 
BuwriKkds 
Braodnuew 


T Bpadutd0€éw 
Bv0ifw 


T Bupoets 


Tyatva 
yavfopuAaktov 


yapilw 

T yamioxopat 
vyéeevva 

} yvoorns 
yoryisa 


Yen yopew 


T devorvdarpovia 


Tt dexaoxra 
dexaTrevTE 


dexTos 


| desuoptAaé 
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LXX, Mt. 24, 15 = Mk. 13, 14, Rev., Eccles. 

LXX, Mt. 12, 5, Heliod., Pss. Sol., Hermas, 
Justin. 

LXX (Ecclus. Prol.). [Justin] Quaest. ad Orth. 
124. 

Arist., Polyb., Diod., Philo, Paul (Nageli, pp. 31 
f.), Strabo, Arr., Plut., M. Anton., Pap. 

with acc. of pers. LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 44), 
Joseph., App., Plut., M. Anton., Babr. 

Artemid. Oneir. 4, 30. 

Schmid IV, 344 f.— Arist., Polyb., LXX (2 
Macc. 12, 4), 1 Tim. 6, 9 (Nageli, p. 32), Dio 
Chrys., Philostr., Arr., Luc., Alciphr. (cf. 
Syll. 324, 7, karaBubifw). 

Artemid. Oneir., Inscr. (CIG 3499), Pap. (FP 
T2T, 15, €: 100 A.D:) 


Theophr., Polyb., Diod., LXX, Plut., Inscr. 

LXX, Joseph., Mk., Jn. 8, 20, Strabo, Inscr. 
— [Mk] 

Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, p. 44), Apollon. De 
Constr. —[Mk. or Q] 

Arist., Callicratidas. 

Mt., Mk., Orac. Sibyll., Justin al. — [Q] 

LXX, Plut. 

Schmid I, 357. —LXX, Mt. 20, 11, Jn., Paul, 
Arr., Luc., M. Anton., Pollux, Pap. 

Arist., LXX, Joseph., Mt., Mk., Paul (Nageli, 
p. 44) al., Achil. Tat., Inscr. 


Schmid I, 357.1— Theophr., Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Luc., Plut., M. Anton., Inscr. 

Schmid IV, 7or. — Strabo, LXX, Inscr., Pap. 

Schmid IV, 24. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Gal. 1, 
18, Jn. 11, 18, Strabo, Plut., Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Paul, Alciphr., Hermas, Justin. 

Schmid I, 357.— Joseph., Luc., Artemid., Test. 
XII Patr., Pap. 


1 Schmid marks “ not in New Testament,” by mistake. 
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dnvapuov 
draBrérw 


6vaBordos 
T dayoyyitw 


} dvaypnyopéw 
dvabhkn 


dvaxpivomar 
dvadoyio pos 
T dtavoiyw 
Tt dvatrovéowan 
dvacKopTifw 


dvaarédAopar 


duarayn 


T dtaxerpifouar 


dueyelpw 


dvepunvebw 


T dveria 
T d0dXacaoos 


Mt., Mk., Jn., Rev., Arr., Plut., Pap. 

Schmid I, 357.1 — Arist., Mt. 7, 5, Mk. 8, 25, 
Luc., Philostr., Plut., M. Anton. — [Q] 

‘devil.’ Mt. al., Eccles. (‘ adversary,’ or 
‘slanderous,’ Ken., Andocid., Eur., Arist., 
LXX, Past. Epp., Plut.) 

LXX, Clem. Alex., Heliod. 

Hdn., Nilus. 

‘covenant.’ LXX, Mt., Paul al., also once in 
Ar. (Birds 439). (‘ testament,’ Att., Paul, 
Heb., Pap.) 

‘doubt.’ Mt. 21, 21 = Mk. 11, 23, Jas. 1, 6. 


‘thought.’ Dion. Hal., LXX, Paul (Nageli, 
p. 32) al., Plut. 
‘explain.’ Dion. Hal., Themist. Cf. LXX 


(2 Macc. 1, 4). 

‘be troubled.” LXX, Joseph., Aquila, Hesych., 
Pap. 

Schmid III, 236. — Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Mt. 
al., Ael. (cf. Suacxopmicuos, TbP 24, 55). 

‘command.’ Arist., LXX, Mk., Pap., (active, 
‘define,’ Schmid I, 300; Plat. Polyb., Luc., 
Diod., Strabo, Plut., Pap.). 

LXX (2 Esd. 4, 11), Philo, Rom. 13, 2, Clem. 
Rom., Justin, Inscr., Pap. 

‘slay.’ Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., Joseph., Plut., 
Hdn. (active, ‘manage,’ Schmid I, 115 al.; 
Att., Pap.) 

Schmid III, 236.— Hipp., Arist., Anth., LXX, 
Joseph., Mk. 4, 39, Jn. al., Arr., Ael., Plut., 
Hdn. al., Pap. (magic). — [Mk] 

‘translate.’ Polyb., LXX (2 Macc. 1, 36), 
Aristeas. ‘explain,’ Philo, Paul (Nageli,p.32). 

Philo, Inscr., Pap. 

Dio Chrys.,? Clem. Hom. (in a different sense, 
Strabo, Dion. Perieg.) 


* Cf. Schmid, IV, 345: “ vor Arist. hat das Wort, aber in anderem Sinn, nur Plat. 


Phaed. 86 D.” 


2 Schmid fails to classify. 


T Srodebw 
Boia 


b0éa 
do0falw 
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Schmid I, 358. — Arist., Polyb., LXX, Joseph., 
Anth., Arr., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 
LXX, Aristeas, Jos., Paul, Mt. 7, 11, Plut. 
10] 
‘glory.’ UXX, N.'T., Eccles. 
‘ clothe with splendor.’ Polyb., LXX, Paul al. 


(t) dveBaoraxros? LXX, Philo, Plut., Cyril., John Chrys. 


Tt dw5exadudrov 


evyyifw 


éeyKaKew 
> ft 
ey KOTTW 

T adifw 
Ta eOvn 
eldwAOOuTOS 
éxduKew 
2 , 
éxOLKnoLs 
exe nTew 

1 €x0apBos 
éxkAnola 
ékuaoow 
2 , 

T éxuuxrnpifw 


exTreipavw 
Tt éxAjpwors 


Clem. Rom., Prot. Jac. (the adj. in Orac. Sibyll. 
ii, 171 2. os 


intransitive. Schmid I, 158.—Arist., Polyb., 
Diod., LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 36) al., Arr., 
Dio Chrys., Pap. 

Polyb., Symm., Philo, Paul (Nageli, p. 32), 
[Clem. Rom.], Euseb., Pap. (BU 1043, iii a.D.). 

‘hinder.’ Polyb., Paul, 1 Pet. 3, 7. (in other 
senses, Hipp., Theophr.). 

‘raze.’ LXX, Eccles. (‘ pave,’ Arist., Polyb.). 
— [LXX] 

‘Gentiles.’ LXX, Paul (Nageli, p. 46) al. (fora 
similar use in profane writers, see Schmid II, 
217, and cf. CIA, II, 445 ff). 

LXX (4 Macc. 5, 2), Paul, Rev., Didache al. 

Apollod., Diod., Paul, Rev.,Athen., LXX, Plut., 
Inscr., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX, Test. XII Patr., Paul (Nageli, 
p-. 33) al., Inscr. 

Schmid IT, ae al. —LXX, Aristeas, Heb. al., 
Aristides, Ael. 

Polyb., Theodot., Symm., Hermas al. 

‘church.’ Mt., Paul al. (cf. LXX). 

Schmid I, 359.—Hipp., Trag., Ar., Arist., LXX, 
Jn., Luc., Plut., Philostr. 

LXX, Evangg. Apocr. 

LXX, Philo, Mt. 4, 7 (from Q), 1 Cor. 10, 9. 

Dion. Hal., LXX (2 Macc. 6, 14), Philo, Strabo, 
Dioscor., Arr. 


1 [Plat.] Def. 41 5B is not of early date. 2 Also Mt. 23, 4 according to text. rec. 
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exprCow 


éxorTaots 
Tt éxrévera 


éxxbvvomar 
2 , 
éX\aia 


T éXatwy 


éXenuoovvn 

Tt €devors 

T éupatvouar 
éudoGos 

T &varre 

(t) &dtdboKw 
évouya 


évouvayow 
T évuoxbw 


(T) &rpopos 4 
év@rvov 
T évwrifoua 


éEaTrooTéANw 


éEapricw 


T aorparrw 
€£o050s 


LXX, Sibyll. frag., Test. XII Patr., Mt., Jude 
12, Babr. 

‘wonder.’ LXX, Philo, Mk., Longinus, Stob. 

Cicero, LXX (Apoc.), Joseph., Athen., Inscr. 
(IMA. 1032, ro). 

Schmid I, 359. —LXX, Mt. al., Luc. 

for é\aéa. Schmid I, 360 a/.— LXX, N. T., Luc. 
al., Pap. (also in MSS. of Xen. and Lys.). 

LXX, Joseph., Pap. 

‘alms,’ Mt., Diog. Laert. (‘ mercy,’ Callim., 
LXX). 

Dion. Hal., Clem. Rom., Polycarp, Iren., Pap. 

Joseph. Antt. xvii, 6, 5. 

‘frightened.’ Theophr., LXX (Apocr.), Rev. 
11, 13. (‘inspiring fear,’ Schmid IV, 291; 
Soph., Philostr.). 

LXX, Pap. (OP. 495, 5, ii A.D.), Inscr. (Syll. 
200, °52 Ih B.C.) 

LXX, Joseph., Mk. 15, 17 v. /., Hermas, Inscr. 
(Syll. 857, 13, ii B.c.). 

LXX, Menand., Joseph., Mt., Strabo, Plut., 
Alciphr., Pap. (FP. 12, 20; LipsP 34). —[Q] 

LXX, Paul, Past. Epp., Hermas, Justin al. 

intransitive. Arist., Theophr., Diod., Diosc., 
LXX, Joseph., Arr. 

LXX, Plut., Anth., Justin. 

LXX, Paul, Rev. al., Enoch, Inscr., Pap. 

LXX, Test. XII Patr., Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., Paul, Apollon. 
Perg., Pap. (TbP 22, 18, ii B.c.) 

Schmid I, 361.— Joseph., 2 Tim. 3, 17, Arr., 
Luc., Pap. 

LXX, Tryphiodorus. 

“decease.” LXX (Wisd.), Philo, Joseph., 2 Pet. 
I, 15, Justin Dial. 105. 


Tt €EoXeOpevowar 
é£ouod\oyéouat — 


LXX, Test. XII Patr., Joseph., Plut. —[LXX] 
Schmid I, 361.— LXX, Philo, Joseph.. Mt., 


1 Occurs also in Heb. 12, 21, with v./. éxrpopos. 


Tt éEopxiorns 
éEovdevéw 


éfovara tw 
} é£ox7 
| €éumvos 
Tt érabpoifw 
éravaTavw 
T émapxela 
émavplov 


eridects 


émovcLos 
T éritopebouat 
€TLOKOTN 
2 , 4 
} érioracts 
3 , 
Tt émiornpifw 
{ émuotpopn 


émiovvayo 


t émusxbw 
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Mk. 1, 5, Paul, Jas. 5, 16, Luc., Plut., Pap. 
Schmid I, 383.1 — Joseph., Luc., Anth., Eccles. 
LXX, Paul, Eccles. (cf. é&ovdevéw, -6w Mk. 9, 12 


G.b;, EEX), 

Arist., LXX, Dion. Hal., Paul, Inscr. (CIA. 
4584). 

metaphorically. Cicero, Joseph., Strabo. (lit- 


eral, Schmid I, 158 a/.; Arist., Diosc., Dio 
Chrys., Ael., Babr., Sext. Emp., LXX). 
LXX (1 Esd. 3, 3), Joseph., Test. XII Patr. 
Plut. 
LXX, Rom. 2, 17, Ael., 
Barnab., Didache. 
Schmid I, 361. — Polyb., Diod., LXX, Joseph., 
Arr., Luc., Plut., Dio Chrys., Inscr., Pap. 
Polyb., LXX., Mt. 27, 62, Mk. 11, 12, Jn., Pap. 
‘putting on.’ Arist., LXX, Aristeas, Heb. 6, 
2 al., Plut., Inscr. (‘attack,’ Plat. a. Diod., 
Dion. Hal., Aristeas, Inscr., Pap. (TbP 15). 

Mt. 6, 11. — [Q] 

Polyb., LXX, Joseph., Plut., Pap. 

in various senses. LXX, 1 Pet. 2, 12; 1 Tim. 
3, 1, Luc. (cf. emucxowera ThP 5, 189,118 B.C.). 

‘attack,’ LXX (2 Macc. 6, 3). (‘care,’ Schmid I, 

* 362; Polyb., Diod., Luc., Pap.). 

Schmid I, 362 al. — Arist., LXX, Luc., Philostr. 

‘conversion.’ LXX (Ecclus. 18, 21; 49, 2). 

In other senses Thuc., Joseph., LXX, Arr., 
Philostr., M. Anton. Gy. 

Polyb., LXX, Aristeas, Mt., Mk., Plut., Vett. 
Val., Pap. (GH 72, iii A. D.). 

intrans. Theophr., Diod., LXX (z Macc. 6, 6 
A), (transit., Xen., Ecclus. 29, 1). 


2 Arr., Hdn., Artemid., 


1 Schmid classes as among the words used first or only by Lucian in List E. 

2 Schmid does not classify. 

3 Dial. deor. 20, 6, the only occurrence of the did noted in profane authors; but 
Schmid does not mention it in his word lists. 

4 The word occurs also in 2 Cor. 11, 28, possibly in this sense. 
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éemipwokw 


EPH UWOLS 
{ €cOnous 


€ETWTEPOS 
evayyertCouar 


evayyéALov 
evayyeAtoTns 
> , 

eVOOKEG) 
evdoKia 

+ edOvdpomew 
eVKALpEw 
eUKoTOS 
evAoYNTOS 


T edopéopar 


evoXNMWY 


Tt ebdopéw 


evXapLloTew 


LXX, Mt. 28, 1 (the parallel passage), Inscr. 
(CI. or19), Pap. (BM. I p. 132, a horoscope 
dated 81 a. p.; GH 112, 15, Christian). 

LXX, Mt. 24, 15 = Mk. 13, 14, Arr., Greg. 
Nyss. — [Mk] 

Arist., LXX (2 Macc. 3, 33), Philo, Pollux, 
Athen., Pap. (BU 16 R, 12, ii A.D.). 

Symm., Heb. 6, 19, Pap. 

with acc. pers. Paul al., Justin, Euseb., Heliod., 
Alciphr.1 

‘ good news.’ Schmid I, 363.—Menand., LXX, 
Mt., Mk., Paul, 1 Pet. 4,17, Rev. 14, 6, App., 
Luc., Plut., Inscr. 

Eph. 4, 11; 2 Tim. 4, 5, Eccles. 

Polyb., Diod., Dion. Hal., LXX, N. T. (except 
Johannine writings), Pap. 

LXX, Mt. 11, 26, Paul, Inscr. (CI. 5960). 

Philo. 

Schmid I, 363. — Polyb., Mk. 6, 31; 1 Cor. 16, 
12, Diod., Plut., Luc., Cleom., Pap. 

Polyb., LXX (Apocr.), Aristeas, Mt., Mk., 
Joseph., Anth. —[Mk, Q] 

LXX, Philo, Pss. Sol., Mk. 14, 61, Paul, 1 Pet. 
Ta 3: 

Schmid I, 363. —Arist., LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
(the active is Attic). 

‘wealthy,’ ‘prominent.’ Mk. 15, 43, Joseph., 
Plut., Pap. (‘comely,’ Att. prose and poetry, 
LXX, Paul 2). 

‘be fruitful.’ Schmid IV, 358.— Hipp., Joseph., 
Philostr., Geopon., Galen, Greg. Nyss. (‘ sail 
well,’ Luc.) 

‘give thanks.’ Schmid I,159.—Polyb.,Posidon., 
Diod., LXX, Philo, Joseph., Aristeas, Paul, 
Arr., Dio Chrys., Luc., Plut., Inscr., Pap. 


1 Epist. ii, g [iii, 12], 2 (codd., not in editions). 
2 1 Cor. 7, 35; 12, 24. Schmid (II, 113) overlooks these instances in the New 


Testament. 


evxXapioTia 


} épnuepia 
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Polyb., Diod., LXX (Apocr.), Com., Philo, 
Paul al. 
LXX (cf. égmpepis in Philo, Joseph., Pap.). 


E. EXPRESSIONS USED FIRST OR ONLY BY LUKE. 


T [ayaboupyéw] 
T airiwua 

T &xardaxptros 
Tt aXioynua 

T dvaraooouae 


T &medeypds 

T [arodexarebw|! 
T admocropatifw 
T dpréuwr 2 

T dpxiTredwvns 
Lageddrns 

t duets 


1 BdAnréor 4 
T Borifw 


Tt deZtoAd Bos 


Tt duaxaredéyxouar 


{ Stamrpiowar 


T dtevOvuéouar 
T dvoevrépioy 


Eccles. (cf. 1 Tim. 6, 18, dyaboepyéw). 
Pap. (FP 111, 8, 95-6 A.D.) 


(cf. adcorvyéw, LXX). 
‘set in order.’ (in other senses, Aristeas, Dio 
Cass., Plut., Iren.) 


‘urge to speak.’ 


Vett. Val., Eccles. 

‘ departure.’ ? (‘ arrival,’ ‘ journey,’ Xen., Dem., 
LXX (3 Macc. 7, 18), Aristeas, Dion. Hal., 
Joseph., Luc., Tatian, Pap.) 


Basil. . 
Eustath., Geopon. 


Byzantine writers. 


‘be enraged.’ Euseb. (in other senses, Plat., 
Hipp., Ar., LXX). 

Eccles. 

Moeris. 


1 Lk. 18, 12 N* B; cf. drodexardw above, p. 27. The Attic form of the simple verb 


is dexarebw. 


2 The Latin form is used in Vitruv. 10, 5, as ‘pulley,’ and as a nautical term 
(probably ‘foresail’) by other writers, e. g., Javolenus, Dig. 50, 16, 242, Schol. on 
Juvenal, Sat. 12, 69, and (restored by editors) in Sen., Contr. 7, 1, 2; Statius, Silv. 3, 2 
30. Whether originally Latin or Greek the word was taken by Luke from current 


usage. 


3 But the meaning ‘departure’ is often possible in earlier occurrences, and in Joseph. 
Antt. ii, 2, 4; Diod. 13, 112 is perhaps probable. 
4 Also Mark 2, 22 according to text. rec. 


J~\ 
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T eEouodoyew ! ‘ promise, agree.’ 
T émudeixw Longus (v. /.). 
T [edpaxirAwr] 


As analysed by these lists the part of Luke’s vocabulary taken as 
significant for the purposes of the present investigation divides itself 
in the following proportions: 


A. Common Attic words or words affected by the Atticists.........- 137 
B. Words used chiefly by one of the ancient writers..............-- 27 
C. Words found first or chiefly in poetry. . cee Wa 
D. Words belonging to the post-classical pitke, incline: fem x 1202 
E. Words first used by Luke... . cc oo tases ace eee ee wees eens 22 


These figures may be compared with those of Schmid by means 
of the following tables. Table I shows the number of words in each 
of the above classes for the several authors. Table II affords a 
better means of comparison by giving the same facts reduced to per- 
centages, 100 per cent in each case being the total number of words 
in the writer’s vocabulary that are considered significant, 7. e. not 
of common occurrence in all grades and all ages of ancient Greek 
writing. 

TABLE I 








. Aristides Aelian Philostra- 
Dio Chry- F con (Schmid, (Schmid, tus II Luke and 


Class sostom TI, 244) II, 272) Cami Acts 

1a areas eee EGE 364 1825 805 673 1498 137 
DS atone ts cantar ian nueare 98 619 162 246 326 27 
CR ea aenee egos 117 1736 350 861 1216 87 
JER eon cere Serres 164 1300 143 575 728 202 
1 Ra Stein at aametuneins 26 891 IOI 319 757 22 
otal rrrcceilsie 769 6371 1561 2674 4525 475 








1 Ebeling finds a parallel in TbP 183, ii B.C. 
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TABLE II 
Se ES SENSES SE ol SI Doe ee eee ee ee 
Dio Chry- 5 sage * Philostra- | Luk d 
Class ae Lucian Aristides Aelian eett m hee 
7. Wis ac EPeS CO eee 47% 29% 52% 25% 33% 29% 
ith aeon sadadee coe 13 Io ro 9 7 6 
(Cp genie eee 16 27 23 32 27 18 
De epects cocearoe oes 21 20 9 23 16 42 
MBPs cise eric a hese 3 14 6 II 17 5 
BRotalec ec e 100% | 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 











The result at first sight is quite as would be expected. Every ele- 
ment of a Hellenistic vocabulary appears in Luke, but the post- 
classical element is considerably larger than in any of the Atticists 
which Schmid studies. 

There are, however, some considerations that make the difference 
between Luke and the Atticists really less than appears. For on 
examining the list of post-classical words we notice: 

1. There are a number of words found in it which occur in Luke 
only in passages derived from the LXX, Mark, orQ. It is true that 
these words are part of his vocabulary, but in view of their obvious 
origin, especially those in formal quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, it would perhaps be fairer to leave them out of consideration. 

2. A number of the words in this list are found before 200 A.D. 
only in Jewish and Christian writers, and may therefore be con- 
sidered part of a special local or technical vocabulary of Jewish 
Christian writers rather than a really typical part of Luke’s normal 
Greek style. Some of them are plainly Jewish Greek terms as 7a 
&uwa, dunv, aepituntos. They also may be subtracted or at least 
discounted in considering Luke’s Greek vocabulary. Schmid him- 
self affords some precedent for omitting such words from list D or 
transferring them to E.! In fact his whole attitude towards the 
New Testament — treating its vocabulary as a test of the un-Attic 


1 For example, from the vocabulary of Lucian, which is the most fully treated of all 
(I, 400), Schmid omits entirely 
QvrepeTpew.......-++++-2+++ New Testament. 
EMLOKOTY «cee wesw eee sean LXX, New Testament. 
PRE EN eS era che shsce aes ing HN 
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and vulgar,! indicates that the margin of error is likely to be on the 
side of underrating the classical element in its writers. 

But the significant fact about the comparisons is that, in spite of 
this large dilution of Luke’s vocabulary with post-classical words, 
it includes also a large number of Attic words — a number quite as 
large in proportion as the same element in at least two of Schmid’s 
authors, Lucian and Aelian. 

Of course too much confidence must not be placed upon these 
numerical comparisons of vocabulary. The great variety exhibited 
by the proportions in the vocabularies of the five authors studied by 
Schmid warns us against making too much of slight differences of 
proportion. Apparently the Atticists themselves gathered their 
vocabulary from the different sources in very different ways. 

The value of the study of Luke’s vocabulary which we have been 
here undertaking seems rather to lie, first, in the endeavor to select 
from it those words which may be looked on as significant, and, 
second, in arranging those words so as to show the different ele- 
ments in Luke’s vocabulary. Besides, it makes possible a safe com- 
parison of Luke’s vocabulary with that of various other writers. 
While the results of such a coniparison can not be stated more defi- 
nitely than the general impressions of every reader of Luke’s work, 
they are at least better founded. And in particular it justifies itself 
by showing that the vocabulary of Luke, while it has its natural 

affiliations with the Greek of the Bible, is not so far removed from 
the literary style of the Atticists as to be beyond comparison with 
them. 

The question may be pertinently asked whether the gulf between 
New Testament Greek in general and Attic or Atticistic Greek is not 


while he lists among the words first used by Lucian 


GATORU NEGO et alan ata yh aye aus LXX, New Testament, Josephus. 
QNETOVONTOS oon. mle tole sperma New Testament, Philo. 
eLopxtoThs ................. New Testament, Josephus. 


Note also his omission of these rare words: 


OLIGNOATOS su. Pees Weciaia chest nee New Testament, Strabo, Dio Chrys. 
EREVAMAUW ny aioe cede lnevacie 8 LXX, New Testament, Aelian. 


1 This is shown by his use of a special sign (+) throughout his lists for words absent 
from New Testament Greek, and by his omitting altogether from his summaries of 
lists A, B, and C, in IV, 635-679, words occurring in the New Testament. 
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being exaggerated in our day owing to our fresh knowledge of the 
vernacular Greek through the papyri. If so, the exaggeration is 
probably due to two factors, namely, the overrating of the purely 
imitative and classical element in the so-called Atticists, and the 
underrating of the literary element in the vocabulary of the New 
Testament writers. I am inclined to revolt slightly also from the 
extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, who minimize the Semitic 
or Biblical or Jewish element in the New Testament and ascribe 
such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the time. I have 
already indicated that much of Luke’s post-classical vocabulary 
appears to be due to a distinctly Jewish-Christian language. This 
is probably even more true of his post-classical syntax. And still 
more allowance must be made if it is assumed that in some parts of 
his work he consciously imitates the LXX or Mark. 


3. THE ALLEGED MEDICAL LANGUAGE OF LUKE* 


In the year 1882, W. K. Hobart published under the title he 
Medical Language of St. Luke,”’ an elaborate investigation into the 
vocabulary of Luke, aiming to show, mainly by quoting parallels 
from medical writers, that the language of the third Evangelist has 
a distinctly medical tinge. Some attempts in the same direction had 
been made before Hobart,! though he was acquainted with only 
one, an article that appeared in the Gentleman’s M agazine for June, 
1841. To the large mass of material which Hobart collected no ad- 
ditions seem to have been made since, though Zahn and Harnack * 
have greatly strengthened the argument by selecting from Hobart 
only the most convincing examples. 

Hobart summarizes his argument as follows: 

“ We have in the account of the miracles of healing, or their op- 
posites, in the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, medical 
language employed. : 

“Tn the general narrative, outside of medical subjects, we find, 
wherever we have an opportunity of comparing it with the other 
New Testament writers, that Luke strongly inclines to the use of 
medical language. 


* For the Notes on this Chapter see below, pp. 51 ff. 
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‘Even where in the general narrative a comparison cannot be in- 
stituted with other New Testament writers, we find words occurring 
uniformly throughout which were in use in medical phraseology, 
and which from habit and training a physician would be likely to 
employ. 

“Tn estimating the weight of the argument it should be remem- 
bered that the evidence is cumulative, and that the words adduced 
as examples are very numerous, considering the extent of St. Luke’s 
writings.” 4 

The evidence of Hobart and the thesis for which it was compiled 
seem to have been very widely accepted by New Testament schol- 
ars. Of recent English writers alone who accept this argument (with 
more or less caution) the following may be mentioned: Plummer,*® 
Hawkins,® Knowling,’? Ramsay,® Chase,? Peake,!° Stanton," Mof- 
fatt.2 Among German scholars Zahn and Harnack * have become 
the active champions of the theory, and now Harnack * claims even 
P. W. Schmidt and Clemen as converts, though their conversion 
is apparently hardly complete. The former considers that “‘ a good 
acquaintance with medical art and terminology is the most that can 
be asserted of ‘ Luke.’ ”’ 15 The latter limits medical characteristics 
to the ‘‘ We ”’ sections." 

The arguments of Hobart need testing. A careful examination of 
them was recommended some years ago by Johannes Weiss,!” but 
has not been forthcoming. Some writers treat Hobart’s work with 
respectful attention, others with contempt.!® A few protests have 
been raised against it,!° but apparently none by English or American 
scholars. What is needed is a complete consideration of all the 
factors involved. This may be a thankless task, but in view of the 
importance attached to the argument from the alleged medical 
language in upholding the traditional authorship of Luke and Acts 
it is a necessary one. 

A great deal of the material so assiduously collected by Hobart 
has of itself no independent value. There are many words so com- 
mon in all kinds of Greek that their appearance in Luke and Acts 
and in the medical writers is inevitable, e.g., dvaipetv, &racreiy, 
amopety, domadns, Gia, and the like. Hobart attributes Luke’s use 
of ctv to the fact that “ in his professional practice, St. Luke would 
have been in the constant habit of employing this word, as it was 
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almost always used in the formula of a prescription, etc., and thus 
became an almost indispensable word to a physician.” ”° 

Plummer has pointed out that of Hobart’s long list of words: 

“More than eighty per cent are found in LXX, mostly in books 
known to St. Luke, and sometimes occurring very frequently in 
them. In all such cases it is more reasonable to suppose that Luke’s 
use of the word is due to his knowledge of LXX, rather than to his 
professional training. . . . If the expression is also found in pro- 
fane authors, the chances that medical training had anything to do 
with Luke’s use of it become very remote. It is unreasonable to 
class as in any sense medical such words as d6poifew, axon, avarpety, 
évadapBaver, avopbodv, amaitety, dmadddooev, arodvev, aropelv, 
dodadera, adeois, etc., etc. All of these are frequent in LXX, and 
some of them in profane authors also.”’?4 

The figures for Josephus are no lower. From Krenkel’s lists ” it 
appears that of the 400 words in Hobart’s index about 300 occur in 
both LXX and Josephus, 27 in LXX but not in Josephus, while 67 
are in Josephus but not in LXX.% So that Josephus, who as a 
single author makes a fair parallel to Luke, uses ninety per cent of 
the “medical words” listed by Hobart. A comparison of Hobart’s 
list with the lexica of two profane authors of the same period, Plu- 
tarch and Lucian,” shows that over ninety per cent of the list is found 
in one or both of these two authors. Of the remaining thirty or forty 
words few seem to have any strikingly medical signification in Luke. 
It is clear, therefore, that Hobart’s list contains very much that is 
without significance, many of his words being common words with- 
out any special medical use. While he shows most diligently that 
the words he catalogues are employed by the medical writers, he 
does not show that they are not employed by other writers with no 
professional training. Even those who accept his argument realize 
this. ‘He has proved only too much,” says Harnack.” 

Yet it is frequently argued that even when the worthless ex- 
amples are subtracted from Hobart’s list the residue is still quite 
sufficient to prove his point, that when the material is thoroughly 
sifted, as Weiss recommended, cogent proofs will still remain. For 
this reason Zahn and Harnack have selected the most striking ex- 
amples, and it will evidently be more just for us to confine our argu- 
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ment to their selections. For further examination we shall divide 
their examples into four general groups: 


A. General words 

B. Medical words 

C. Ordinary words used in a medical sense 
D. Longer expressions 


In the following lists ‘‘ H ” means that the example is cited by 
Harnack, “ Z”’ that it is cited by Zahn. Since most of this chapter 
was written, a similar list of selections has appeared in Moffatt’s 
Iniroduction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911). Many of 
them are coincident with the selections of Harnack and Zahn, the 
others are generally less convincing.”* Some of them are referred to 
incidentally throughout this chapter and in the Excursus appended 
to it by the letter ‘‘M.” 

In these lists the occurrence of words in Lucian, Plutarch, Jose- 
phus, and LXX is noted, but the citations from Josephus are not 
exhaustive as there is no complete lexicon of his works. A few other 
notes are appended to the words and expressions in all the lists. A 
complete account of the occurrences of these terms in non-medical 
writers would occupy a great deal of space. 


A. GENERAL WoRDS 


[aywvria] (Hz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
dvaxabifw 2? (HM) Plut. 

dvayviis (HMZ) LXX. 

anrowbxw (HMZ) LXX, Joseph., Luc. 

douria (HMZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. (Gallus 23 ». 1.) 
douros (HZ) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

arevitw (Zz) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Bonfeva (BH) LXX (freq.), Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
éexrvéw °8 (HZ) Joseph., Plut. 

éexpixw 29 (HMz) LXX, Plut. 

éumvéw (HZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
évoxhew (MZ) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. (freq.) 
eEarprns (Z) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

émied@s (HM) LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Swoyovew *° (Hz) LXX, Plut., Luc. 
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juarns *! (Hz) 
Oépyn (HM) 
ixuds (Mz) 
KaTaxelw (Z) 
Katawixw (HMZ) 
kAwaprov 32 (H) 
K\iyn (BH) 
Kduvidvov 32 (H) 
KpaBBaros (H) 
606vn (Hz) 
d0oviov (HZ) 
éxdéw (Mz) 
mapevoxrew (Z) 
adnumupa (MZ) 
mvon (HZ) 
mpocdokaw (HMZ) 
mpoasoxia (Mz) 
mpoopnyvuy. (MZ) 
Ta owria (Z) 
ornpitw (H) 
ovKapvos (MZ) 
ouKouopéa *3 (Mz) 
ouprintw (Mz) 
Tpavyatifw (z) 
brofwvvum (HM) 


évamnpos (HMZ) 
drexvos (Z) 
dvoevrépiov *4 (z) 
éyxvos (Z) 

€\xos (HZ) 
é\xdouar (HZ) 
iSpws (Z) 
Kpaitadn (HMZ) 
ddoKAnpia *® (HZ) 


mapadeduuévos (HMZ) 


piyua (Mz) 


LXX (4 Macc. 4, 12) 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Joseph., Plut. (freq.), Luc. (Asin. 2) 


Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. . 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
LXX, Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Joseph. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Plut., Luc. 
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LXX, Joseph. (Ani. viii. 7, 4 v.1.), Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


B. MeEpiIcAL WorpDs 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
LXX, Plut. 
Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
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orapyavow (Zz) 
oretpa (Z) 
odvopov °° (H) 
Tpadua (Z) 
ddpwrexds (H) 
xdoua (H) 
xpws (HMZ) 


LXX, Plut. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
Plut. 

LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 


C. ORDINARY Worps USED IN A MEDICAL SENSE 


édbvatos (H) 
dvakiTTw (HM) 
évop0ow (HM) 
dmad\acow (MZ) 
amo\lw (BH) 
dmoxwpéw (Z) 
épxat = mwépara 8 (Hz) 
axAbs (HMZ) 
BX\arTw (HMZ) 
éxoTaois (HMZ) 
émiBdénw (HMZ) 
émivedéouat (HMZ) 
émiedera (HZ) 
Onpiov = exidva 42 (HZ) 
iornu (Hz) 
KabanTw (H) 
[xataBatvw| (Hz) 
KaTasew (Z) 
Katatintw (HMZ) 
ddvvaouar (Hz) 
Tapaxphua (HZ) 
Tiumpaowat (HMZ) 
pimtw (HMZ) 
oKxoTos (H) 
ov\\apBavw (Zz) 
ovvéxouat (HZ) 
avoTé\\w (HB) 


‘ crippled,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

of recovery, LXX, Luc. 

of recovery,*” Joseph., Luc. 

of recovery, LXX, Joseph. 

of recovery. 

LXX, Plut. 

of blindness,*? Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of physical injury, LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
‘ fit, trance,’ LXX, Plut. 

‘ examine,’ *° Plut. 

of medical care, Luc. 

of medical care, LXX,* Plut., Luc. 
Plut., Luc. 

‘ stop, stanch,’ # Plut. 

‘ infect.’ “ 

‘ fall,’ of liquids, LX:X, Joseph.*® 

‘ bandage,’ LXX (Ecclus. 27, 21), Joseph. 
‘ fall,’ of persons, LXX, Joseph., Luc. 
of pain, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of sudden change in health, Joseph. 

‘ swell,’ LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

of convulsions. 

of blindness, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc. 
‘ conceive,’ LXX, Plut., Luc. 

‘be afflicted with,’ ** LXX, Joseph., Plut. 
* shroud.’ 4” 
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D. LoNGER EXPRESSIONS 
muperos méyas (HMZ) 
mwAnpns Aérpas (HM) 


exw év yaorpi 48 (z) LX 
avAA\apBdrw ev yaorpt (z) LXX (Gen. 25, 21 v.1.).4° 
[@pduBor aiuaros| (H) “ frequent from Aesch. down.” 


émixéw Edaov Kal otvoy (Hz) (émxéw Earov, LXX, Plut.) °° 

els uaviay mepitpérw ©! (Hz) Luc. 

katadépomat trv, etc. (HMz) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

muperol (Hz) (plural) Joseph., Plut., Luc. 

amérecav Nerides (HMZ) (arorirrw, LXX, Joseph., Plut., Luc.) 
(Aeris, LXX, Joseph., Plut.) 

&ovrou duaredeire ®? (HMZ) 

Tpjua Beddovys ** (HMZ) (rpjua, Polyb., Joseph., Plut.) 
(Bedovn, Plut., Luc.) 

ovdey &rorov, Tt &romov (Hz) LXX, Joseph., Plut. 

dvadliwur érioroAnv (MZ) 

ovk donuos TOs (HMZ) 


In reviewing these lists anyone familiar with the common vocab- 
ulary of Hellenistic Greek will easily see that there are few words 
in them that are of unusual occurrence. The notes indicate that 
for several of these even the medical writers do not offer satisfactory 
parallels. List B can not be given too much weight, as it is natural 
that any writer’s description of purely medical matters should find 
parallels in the books of medicine. And if there is any argument 
from the cases (List C) where Luke uses words in the same technical 
sense as do the doctors, this argument is more than offset by the 
many cases quoted by Harnack, Hobart, Moffatt, and Zahn them- 
selves in which words that have a special technical meaning among 
the doctors are used by Luke in an entirely different sense.™ 

List D is no doubt the most specious of all. The first two ex- 
amples, which Harnack calls termini technici for “ great fever ” and 
“ acute leprosy,” are not very convincing when Luke’s fondness for 
the adjectives uéyas and rAnpns is remembered; °° ovdéy aromor, Ti 
éromov, seem to be regular expressions for something “ out of the 
way,” i.e., either criminal or disastrous; *° dvadidwyr émvorodny and 
similar expressions are common in the papyri.” ovbk d&onuos was 
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evidently a common litotes and perhaps especially applied to a man’s 
origin.®® Is it likely that Luke got these last two phrases from the 
letters of Hippocrates, five hundred years old P * 


Hobart, Zahn, and Harnack all group together the differences be- 
tween Luke and the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark, and 
make a special point of them.®° These differences, it is claimed, 
show the marks of a physician. The examples are of two kinds: 

1. Substitution by Luke of synonyms of medical character. 

2. Additions, omissions, or changes in the description of patients 
or cures that show an interest in medicine. 


t. In comparing the language of Luke with the synonyms in 
Mark or Matthew, the fact that the term in Luke is found in the 
medical writers does not prove that he was a physician, for a well 
educated person such as Luke evidently was, even without special 
medical training would use more technical terms than a less edu- 
cated person. The general difference between Luke and the other 
synoptists is shown elsewhere to be a marked difference in culture. 
Harnack admits that three of the examples that he quotes as sub- 
stitutions of medical synonyms are also verbal improvements, viz.: 
play 3 Luke 4, 35 for orapaéav Mark 1, 26 
TapaNeAupEvos Luke 5, 18 for mapadutiKds Mark 2, 3 
yevouevos év aywvia [Luke] 22, 44 for qptaro éxOapBetobar 

(“unclassical”) Mark 14, 33 
Zahn recognizes verbal improvements in two: ® 


krdwidioy = Luke 5, 19, 24 for xpaBBaros Mark 2, 4, 11 
ixpas Luke 8, 6 for pifav Mark 4, 6 


Three other examples are in accord with the known preferences of 
the Atticists: 


Bedovn Luke 18, 25 for padis Mark t10,25, Matt. 19, 24% 
Kaas €xwy Luke 7, 2 for Bacafouevos Matt. 8, 6 * 
aAnuuvpa Luke 6, 48 for Bpoxn Matt. 7,25% 


The only other examples of this kind in Harnack and Zahn are: 
mpocpnyvup. Luke 6, 48,49 for mpoonintw Matt. 7, 25-27 
Tpoophnyvupe TPOCKOTTY 

OUTiTTY TiTTW 
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pnyua TTQOLS 

torn Luke 8, 44 for Enpaivw Mark 5, 29 ® 
plots rnyn 

Tpavpati~w Luke 20, 12 for d€pw Mark 12, 5 


But pvovs is found in the parallel in Mark (5, 25), and dépw is used 
by Luke in the same context (20, 11). The remaining examples have 
been considered in the lists above. Note that both Josephus (B. J. 
i. 17, 4) and Lucian (Philopseud. 31) use cvprimrw, as does Luke (6, 
49), of a house falling in. 

On the other hand a number of good medical terms are found in 
Matthew and Mark but not in Luke. Here are a few examples, 
those limited in the New Testament to one or both of these evange- 
lists being marked as in Hobart by an asterisk. * 


* &yKior pov Matt., name of a surgical instrument. 
* aiwoppoéw Matt., substituted for otoa éy pice aiwaros in 
Mark, Luke. 
* avnbov Matt. (Hippocr., Theophr e¢ al.) 
* adpitw Mark. 
appworos Matt., Mark, once elsewhere in New Testament 
(z Cor. 11, 30). 
Bpvy yes Matt. (once in Luke also, from Q) 
* Sri fw Matt. (Dioscor., et al.) 
* énelryouat Matt. 
* kohoBow Matt., Mark, ‘ properly to amputate”’ (Swete on 
Mark 13, 20). 
* kuAXOs Matt., Mark (Hippocr.) 
* Kbuuvov Matt. 
* kava Matt. 
* uvpitw Mark. 
Enpaivw of paralysis, Mark. ® 
* rpocxepadatov Mark. 
* Tupécow Matt., Mark. 
TOpPWots Mark, Paul (see J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 264). 
* oxwrné Mark (for the medical use of the word, see Hobart, 
p. 430)" 


* cuvpvifw ‘ Mark (Dioscor. and very late writers only). 
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2. The other arguments for the medical language of Luke based 
on a comparison with Matthew and Mark are such general differ- 
ences as the following: 


“Jn the description of Jesus’ healing work Luke sometimes writes more 


fully than does Mark, and with greater vividness.” (Zahn, p. 146.) 
“Luke often indicates how long the person healed had been afflicted.” 


(Zahn, p. 147.) 
“Tn the cure of the epileptic boy (St. Luke, 9, 38 ff. = St. Mark 9, 17 ff.) 


St. Luke adds in the description of the patient: éEaidvns pacer (scil. the evil 
spirit) . . . kal poyes amoxwpe am’ avtod ovyrpiBov abrov.” These “ inter- 
polations elucidate the description of the disease by telling of symptoms that 
are characteristic of epilepsy.” (Harnack, pp. 183, 186 f.) 

“‘ The addition in both these cases (Luke 6, 6; 22, 50 f.) that it was the right 
hand and the right ear respectively is a token of exactness which is specially 
intelligible in a physician.” (Harnack, p. 18 A) Ds : 

But there are some converse facts in a comparison of the synoptic 
Gospels that these writers do not mention: 

In Luke 4, 39 = Mark 1, 31 = Matt. 8, 15, Luke alone omits the 
fact that in curing the woman Jesus took (Matt. touched) her 
hand.” In fact Luke frequently omits reference to touching or 
laying on of hands where Matthew and Mark mention it. Again 
with all his “‘ special interest in methods of healing ”” Luke does not 
mention (9, 6) as does Mark (6, 13) that the twelve on their mission 
of preaching and practicing anointed their patients with olive oil. 
In Matthew (8, 6) the patient healed at the request of a Capernaum 
centurion is plainly described as rapadvrixds, but in Luke (7, 2) 
merely as one very sick and about to die (kax&s Exwv juedrev Tedev- 
rav). It is Matthew (5, 39), not Luke (6, 29), that says “ right 
cheek ” in Jesus’ dictum on non-resistance.” 

Even in the healing of the epileptic boy referred to by Harnack, 
as just quoted, the facts turn quite the opposite way. As in the case 
of another demoniac (Luke 8, 26 ff. = Mark 5, 1 ff.), Luke omits 
or explicitly contradicts all reference to a self-destructive tendency 
on the part of the patient. Here he also omits such symptoms as 
deafness, dumbness, foaming, grinding the teeth, pining away, fall- 
ing and rolling, death-like coma on the ground.” He also omits 
from Mark the question and answer in reference to the duration of 
the disease (wav5i60ev, Mark 9, 21), and the statement that Jesus 
took the patient by the hand (Mark 9, 27), and commanded the 
spirit not only to leave him but never to return.” Still Harnack 
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asserts (p. 187); “‘ Very nearly all of the alterations and additions 
which the third Evangelist has made in the Markan text are most 
simply and surely explained from the professional interest of a phy- 
sician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explanation is even 
possible.”’ 76 


Examples of medical language in an author to have their fullest 
weight should be words that are used elsewhere only or mainly in 
medical writers. Hobart not only includes many words used fre- 
quently by other than medical writers, but apparently is at no 
pains to show that many of Luke’s words are used principally or . 
exclusively by medical writers.” Zahn speaks of his examples as 
“words and turns of phrase found elsewhere only in the medical 
books,” 7” but does not make plain which of them fulfil this descrip- 
tion. It is certain that nearly all of them do not.’8 

The selected examples of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn do not im- 
press us with their technical character. Yet even if we accepted 
them as medical terms, the argument derived from them would not 
be fully convincing. It is still possible that they could have been 
used by a non-medical man. We have no way of knowing how far 
medical language had penetrated into the vocabulary of every day 
life. The vocabulary of the doctor and the layman always coincide 
to a considerable degree. We know how many of the simpler medi- 
cal terms are found in common speech to day, especially on the lips 
of educated men, and we may well think of conditions in the first 
century as in this respect much like our own. It is entirely possible, 
then, that much medical language had already become part of com- 
mon speech.”? If we are to accept the definition of Hobart as to 
what constitutes a medical term, we have already seen that many 
such words are found in the LXX, Josephus, Plutarch, and Lucian. 
Kennedy indicates that about ten per cent of the more uncommon 
words in the LXX are to be found also in Hippocrates. His propor- 
tion for the New Testament as a whole is nearly as large.*° In his 
study of the Atticists Schmid finds constant affiliations in vocabu- 
lary between them and Hippocrates and the other medical writers.™ 
Medical borrowings have been asserted for Polybius * and even 
for Xenophon’s Anabasis.* Many Latin authors also use medical 
terms.* 
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Any sound argument for the medical bias of Luke’s vocabulary 

not only must show a considerable number of terms possibly or 
probably medical, but must show that they are more numerous and 
of more frequent occurrence than in other writers of his time and 
degree of culture. Even were we to accept Hobart’s long list of 
medical terms, it remains to be proved that the examples are more 
abundant and more strikingly coincident with medical language as 
we know it than those which could be collected from Josephus, 
Philo,®* Plutarch, or Lucian. ‘‘ The evidence is cumulative,”’ * but 
it must also be comparative. Otherwise the conclusions will be 
thoroughly subjective.*’ The question that presents itself, there- 
fore, is not whether there are many parallels between the diction of 
Luke and that of the medical writings, but whether these parallels 
are more numerous or more striking than those which can be found 
in non-professional men, writing with the same culture as Luke and 
on similar subjects. If not, the argument of Hobart and the rest is 
useless. 

So far as I know this test has never been applied to the question 
of the medical language of Luke. To apply it fully for only one 
other author would be a large task, requiring the “ remarkable in- 
dustry ” of another Dr. Hobart. Yet at least a rough test should be 
made. In an excursus appended to this chapter is given the result 
of a preliminary investigation of the “medical language” of Lucian, 
carried on in the manner of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn. Lucian was 
chosen as being nearly a contemporary and a fair parallel to Luke. 
Both writers have a large vocabulary ** and a ready command of 
Greek. Lucian was an Asiatic Greek who travelled into the western 
world. This is also the tradition about Luke the physician.*® But 
otherwise the test was chosen entirely at random. 

The results given are very incomplete. But a complete study is 
here not necessary, as we are trying to learn, not whether Luke is a 
little more medical in diction than his nonprofessional contempo- 
raries, but whether the difference is striking. And the test case quite 
sufficiently proves that it is not. The style of Luke bears no more 
evidence of medical training and interest than does the language 
of other writers who were not physicians. This result, it must be 
confessed, is a purely negative one. It is probably futile to try to 
carry the argument further, as Clemen does, and to argue from the 
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language of Luke and Acts that a physician could not have written 
them.®® One cannot know to-day what an ancient physician could 
not have written. Of course the absence of marked medical traits 
does not prove that a doctor did not write Luke and Acts. To 
judge from the fragments that remain, Ctesias, the physician, uses 
no more medical language in his historical work than did his 
contemporary Xenophon, the soldier and historian." So Luke, 
“ the beloved physician ” and companion of Paul, may have written 
the two books which tradition assigns to him, though their Greek 
be no more medical than that of Lucian, “‘ the travelling rhetorician 
and show-lecturer ”’; but the so-called medical language of these 
books cannot be used as a proof that Luke was their author, nor 
even as an argument confirming the tradition of his authorship. 


NOTES 


1 Editorial Note. — The earlier discussion turned on the question whether 
“Luke the physician” (Coloss. 4, 14) was the same Luke to whom tradition 
ascribed the third Gospel and the Acts (Iren., Euseb., Jerome), or, as Erasmus, 
Calvin, and others surmised, another person, expressly distinguished from the 
Evangelist by the designation “the physician.” The titles of two 18th century 
dissertations belong to the bibliographical inventory; viz., J. G. Winckler, Dis- 
sertatio de Luca Evangelista medico (Lips. 1736, 4°), and B. G. Clauswitz, De 
Luca Evangelista medico ad Coloss. iv. 14 (Halae Magdeburg. 1749, 4°). The 
former is duly catalogued in the long list of this multitudinous author’s publi- 
cations (e.g., in Meusel), and down to the middle of the 19th century it was 
regularly cited in the “ literature ” on Luke, but I discover no evidence that 
anybody had seen it in the meanwhile. Clauswitz is likewise unattainable, but 
some of his illustrations of the Evangelist’s medical knowledge are quoted by 
others. 

Wettstein, in his edition of the New Testament (1751; I, 643) wrote: “Exer- 
cuisse medicinam Paulus ad Colossenses testatur. Eusebius autem et Hiero- 
nymus addunt fuisse natione Syrum Antiochensem: utriusque non obscura 
prodit indicia in scriptis suis.” The evidences he adduced of Luke’s profes- 
sional use of terms (especially in Luke 4, 38, Acts 13, 11) became classical, and 
those who plough with his heifer have, as usual, such faith in him that they 
deem it superfluous to look up his references or even read his quotations; other- 
wise some one would have discovered that Galen does not say that physicians 
make a technical distinction between big fevers and small ones, but — in two 
places — that “big fever ” is an inaccurate expression (since the nature of a 
fever is not defined in quantitative terms), though common among physicians 
(De comp. medic. per genera, iii. 2, Vol. XIII, pp. 572 f. Kihn; De different. 
febrium, i. 1, Vol. VII, p. 275; see also his commentary on Hippocrates, 
Aphorism. i, ad Aphor. 11, Vol. XVII. ii. p. 388). Inaccurate expressions are 
quite as likely to be in popular use as to be exclusively professional. In fact, 
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in the 17th century a physician (Guil. Ader, De aegrotis et morbis Evangelicis, 
Toulouse, 1621; reprinted in Critici Sacri, Lond. 1660, Vol. IX, col. 3679 f.), 
writing about the miracles of healing in the Gospels, remarked on Luke 4, 38, 
ovvexouevn mupeT@ meyarw, “ Evangelista loquitur ut vulgus, gui magnas 
febres vocat, quas Hippocrates in Epidem. & com. 4. sec. 13. acut. dicit acutas, 
continuas, causonides, ardentes. Quarum fecit duo genera Galenus: Exquisi- 
tam nempe, vel notham.” 

Till after the beginning of the roth century, Luke’s medical language was a 
standing topic in the principal Introductions to the New Testament. JeD; 
Michaelis (Einleitung in die géttlichen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 4 Ausg., 
Géttingen, 1788, pp. 1078 f.), citing Clauswitz, adduces muperds peyas (Luke 
4, 38), aywvia (Luke 22, 43), and axdbs (Acts 13, 11), as examples of the 
author’s professional knowledge. J. G. Eichhorn (Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, 2 Ausg., Leipzig, 1820, p. 625) disposes of these instances with a com- 
monsense observation. See also Winer, Biblisches Realwoerterbuch, 3 Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1848, IT, 34 f. 

In the collections from Greek authors to illustrate the New Testament, of 
which the 18th century was prolific, many of the supposed technical medical 
terms in Luke and Acts are illustrated from authors not suspected of medical 
learning; it would perhaps be possible to match in them all the words in Ho- 
bart’s list which have even a superficial plausibility. 

Learned physicians, who should be the best judges, have seldom contributed 
even their opinions on the question whether Luke was of their guild. The few 
pages which Dr. John Freind (1675-1728) gives to the subject have therefore 
an especial interest, for Freind knew the Greek medical writers not through 
indexes or by skimming their pages for an extraneous purpose, but as both a 
practitioner, and a historian of ancient medicine, and was besides one of the 
most accomplished Grecians of his time. In his History of Physick from the 
Time of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century (1725-26), the first part 
of which deals with the Greek physicians, Freind remarks that ‘“ St. Luke’s 
Greek comes nearer to the ancient standard than that of any other of the Evan- 
gelists’’—a superiority which he attributes to Luke’s Greek medical reading; 
and that “no doubt merely because he was a physician, when there is occasion 
to speak of distempers or the cure of them [he] makes use of words more proper 
for the subject than the others do.’”’ Of these peculiarities of Luke’s diction 
Freind gives several illustrations (4 ed., London, 1750, I, 222-225). It is 
noteworthy that among these none of the words and phrases which have 
recently been signalized by laymen as technical terms of Greek medicine are 
mentioned; in fact, no instance of a technical term or technical use of terms 
is adduced. Luke writes tapaXeAvyevos instead of rapadutixds, “a word 
never used by the ancient Greek Writers ”’ (not particularly medical writers; 
compare the popular use of vedputixds, Galen, De nat. fac. i. 13 [II, 31 Kiihn]; 
botepuos, Galen, De loc. affect. vii. 5 [VIII, 414] — midwife’s and woman’s 
word); éorn } plows, “ more simple and more direct as well as more Physi- 
cal”; idro mavras (instead of dvecwOnoav, éowfovro), “the word that is 
peculiarly proper for healing ’’; of the centurion’s servant, “ St. Luke tells us 
that they found him not only recover’d, but byratvovta, in perfect health”’; 
so also in Luke 8, 55, émeorpeve 7d mvedua [her breath came back], ‘‘ which 
he puts in, no doubt as being the first sign of coming to life.” ‘‘ The same 
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accuracy of expression we may see in regard to the lame” (Acts 3, 7). In 
Luke’s account of the woman who had the issue of blood (Mark 5, 26, ra8otoa 
bro TroNAGY latpav Kal daravnoaca Ta wap’ éavTfs, Kal undev wphednfetoa 
GNAA paAdov eis TO xEtpov EModoa), Luke gives these particulars “ quite 
another turn, and softens the passage very much in regard to his faculty, and 
instead of relating how much she suffered by the several Physicians, or how she 
grew worse upon her remedies, he says only that her distemper was above the 
reach of any of them to remove it; otk toxvoe am’ obdevds GeparevOqvar.” 
So also rpocavadwoaca is a more “ proper expression ”’ for paying a doctor’s 
bill than Mark’s daravfjoaca (“ squandered.’ The miser in Anthol. xi. 171, 
reckons the doctor’s pay and ri voo&v daravéG, and concludes that it is cheaper 
to die). 

Freind observes that Basil, “‘ whom his own continual illness made a phy- 
sician,” has a great many allusions and similes taken from the art; and he is 
inclined to think — as others had done — that the historian Procopius had a 
medical education, “for in some things relating to Physick he is remarkably 
more minute and circumstantial than we find any other historian is,” as he 
shows by numerous examples. 

Mr. J. K. Walker, in the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 1841 (Part I, pp. 585- 
587), refers to Freind as “‘ Frend, a medical writer ” (1), and repeats some of 
Freind’s illustrations, adding others ‘‘ which show with equal certainty the 
professional bias of the learned Evangelist, that have, as for as I know, escaped 
attention.” His list contains: bdpwmixds, tapadeAvpevos, axAUs, mapogvouos 
(!), xparédn, ovvexouévn (Luke 4, 38), lacus, ruperots kal ducevTepia ouv- 
exouevos; Luke’s manipulation of the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood (from “‘Frend’s essays”); and the manner of Herod’s (Antipas) death, 
akwdnkoBpwros (Acts 12, 23). James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 1 ed. 1848; 4 ed. 1880, pp. 1 ff.) regards Luke 4, 38 (cuvexouern mupEeT@ 
peyadw), Acts 13, 11 (&xAvs), and the woman with the issue of blood as con- 
clusive; and Lightfoot (on Coloss. 4, 14) deems a reference to Smith sufficient. 
Hayman (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. “ Medicine,’ Vol. IL [186g], 
pp. 298 f. n.) quotes part of Freind’s examples, without reference to the source. 
Thus the matter stood when Hobart undertook his painstaking investigation, 
designed to prove that the third Gospel and Acts were written by a physician, 
therefore by Luke the companion of Paul, thus giving the discussion a new, 
apologetic turn. 

In his book, and in the subsequent discussion, one consideration of funda- 
mental importance is overlooked. Modern medical terminology is a barbarous 
artificial jargon, consisting partly of terms that have come down from the 
Greeks, in Greek or translated into Latin, partly of invented terms, coined 
after the pattern of the ancient, in a Greek or Latin which is often palpably 
counterfeit. Many medical terms, especially the older ones, have come into 
common use, frequently supplanting, at least in polite discourse, native Eng- 
lish words that mean exactly the same thing; and in recent times various 
agencies of vulgarization have made the lay public acquainted with hundreds 
of doctor’s words, which they use — or abuse — with a self-satisfied feeling 
that they are talking the professional lingo. 

Greek scientific terminology is the contrary of all this. Its technical terms 
were native, not foreign; they were not invented, but were real words of the 
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living language, and in considerable part the everyday names for the thing, 
more exactly defined, if necessary, but not diverted from their meaning. When 
the teachers of medicine had occasion to designate things for which the com- 
mon speech had no satisfactory name, they made descriptive terms from 
common words by derivation or composition, conformably to the genius of the 
language, with that creative freedom in which Greek surpasses all other tongues. 
The meaning of such words, if not their technical definition, was at once evident 
to every Greek. These were real words, too, and could come into general use 
unhampered by barbarous form or occult significance. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (“Die griechische Literatur,” in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, I, 8, 2 edit. 1907, p. 59), writing of Hippocrates, justly says: ‘ Offen- 
bar muss sich erkennen lassen, dass bereits eine ganz scharfe Terminologie ausge- 
bildet ist. Das kann das Griechische (oder vielmehr Ionische) schon so friih, 
zweifellos fiir viele Teile der Naturwissenschaft. Das Latein hat es zu einer 
Terminologie tiberhaupt nur in der Jurisprudenz gebracht; die modernen 
Sprachen bringen es zu keiner, es sei denn, sie borgten bei diesen beiden: sie 
brauchen Kunstworter, Surrogate, statt der lebendigen, unmittelbar bezeich- 
nenden, die das griechische Sprachgeftihl nicht erfindet, sondern findet.” 

The ignoring—or should I say the ignorance ?—of this elementary fact 
has ludicrous consequences. Thus Walker, Hobart, Harnack, Zahn, and 
Moffatt, put down kpautadn among the words which show Luke to be 
versed in Greek medical literature. But xpaurddy is not a technical term 
coined by physicians to designate mysteriously the puking and the dizzy 
headache that come after a big dinner and much wine; it is — as these scholars 
might have read in Galen in so many words (kparmadas . . . Waves of 
“EdAnves dvoudgovor tas é& olvov PrAaBas rhs Kepadys, actually quoted in 
full by Wettstein on Luke 21, 31, the verse in which Hobart and his pedisequi 
discover it to be a medical word! ) —the vulgar word for that very vulgar ex- 
perience. Luke did not have to go to medical literature on the diagnosis and 
treatment of the ailment to pick up a word that was, so to speak, lying in the 
gutter, any more than Aristophanes consulted Hippocrates to know what to 
call the consequences of a protracted symposium. And Kpat@aAn is only a 
peculiarly crass example of a pervasive fallacy in the discussion of Luke’s 
“technical language.” — G. F. M.] 





2 See, however, Plummer on Luke 6,1 (Yaxw); 6, 40 (xaraprifw) and 8, 23 (agumvdw, 
‘ fall off to sleep’). As a recently added example should perhaps be mentioned zpnvjjs, 
Acts 1, 18, which according to Chase, Harnack, and Rendel Harris is to be understood 
not in the sense of ‘ headlong’ but as ‘ swollen,’ like the form rpqoGels from wiuapnue 
“ swell,’ which has been conjectured for the passage. (See F. H. Chase in Journal of 
Theological Studies, XIII (1912), 278 ff.; Rendel Harris in American Journal of Theol- 
ogy, XVIII (1914), 127-131, and the references there given.) But Chase admits that 
“in a cursory search, I have not discovered any instance of the adjective xpnvjs in 
medical writers in the sense of ‘ swollen,’ ‘ inflamed.’ ” Hobart (p. 186) had already 
collected a number of examples that show the use of the adjective by the doctors in the 
sense of ‘headlong,’ frequently connected by them with tazuos. It is obvious that 
little weight can yet be give to this example. As curiosities may be mentioned the 
arguments drawn from alleged medical language to maintain Luke’s authorship of 
Hebrews (Franz Delitzsch, Commentary, 1857 (Eng. trans., 1868-70]), of the Pastoral 
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Epistles (R. Scott, The Pauline Epistles, 1909, pp. 3390-341), or of Second Peter 
(Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 1901, p. 150 n. 1) and Ephesians (ibid., p. 103). 

3 Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 3d edit. Quoted hereafter (with some ref- 
erence to the German) chiefly from the English translation, New York, 1909. See 
especially IIT, 160 ff., 82f. Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, Leipzig, 1906. Quoted (with 
some reference to the German) from the English translation, Luke the Physician, Lon- 
don, 1907. See pp. 13-17 and Appendix I. 

4 Hobart, pp. xxxv f. 

5 St. Luke (International Critical Commentary), 1896, pp. Ixiii f. 

6 Horae Synopticae, 1899, p. 154; 2d edit., p. 189. 

7 Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1900, II, 9-11. 

8 S. Paul the Traveller, 1900, p. 205; Luke the Physician, 1908, chap. ie 

9 Credibility of Acts, 1902, pp. 13 f. 

10 Critical Introduction to the New Testament, 1909, Pp. 127- ‘ 

11 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part II, 1910, pp. 261 ff. (very guarded). 

12 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp. 263 f., 298 ff. 

13 Harnack, Luke The Physician, p. 14, n. 2; “I subscribe to the words of Zahn 
[Introduction, III, 146], ‘Hobart has proved for every one who can at all appreciate 
proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man practised in the scientific language 
of Greek medicine — in short, a Greek physician.’ ” 

4 Neue Untersuchungen zur A postelgeschichte, 1911, p. 15. (Eng. trans., The Date of 
Acts, 1911, pp. 1 ff.) 

15 Festschrift zur Feier des 450-jahrigen Bestehens der Universitat Basel, 1910, pp. 16 f. 
This is about the position taken by Stanton. 

16 C, Clemen, Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), 785 f. Compare the earlier and more 
direct answer of the same author to Harnack’s Lukas in Theologische Rundschau, X 
(1907), 97 ff. 

17 Meyer’s Commentary, Lukas, 8th edit.,p. 74. “‘ Eine methodische Sichtung des 
Materials und Zusammenstellung des wirklich Beweisenden ware erwiinscht.” 

18 Jiilicher, Einleitung, pp. 407 £. (Eng. trans., pp- 447 fi) 

19 See the articles of P. W. Schmidt and Clemen cited above (notes 15 and 16), and 
the protest of Thumb, quoted below (note 79). See also a few pertinent criticisms by 
Preuschen in Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, XXVIII (1908), col. 1420 ff. 

20 P, 253. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely; e.g., on drepGov Hobart says 
(p. 185), ‘‘ This word was very familiar to a physician, being the neuter of bepgos, the 
feminine of which, iep@n, was the name of the palate,” etc.; (p. 272) “ drofavrume is 
peculiar to St. Luke... . He is the only writer who employs this particular com- 
pound of févyuye for undergirding a ship. . . . The word brofavvupe was a very com- 
mon one with medical men” — apparently in the participle, 6 dmefwxas (dunv), the 
membrane lining the thorax (pleura). 

2 Plummer, of. cit., p. xiv. J. Naylor, “ Luke the Physician and Ancient Medicine,” 
in Hibbert Journal, VII (1909), p. 29. says: “ three hundred and sixty out of Hobart’s 
four hundred words were to be found in the Septuagint, and many of them would have 
been used by any intelligent Greek writing on the same themes.” His figures, amount- 
ing to ninety per cent, probably include the Apocrypha. 

2 Josephus und Lucas, lists II and III, pp. 302 ff. 

% Thus 40 more of Hobart’s words, or ten per cent more of his list, appear in Josephus 
than in LXX. Krenkel does not include x and 2 Macc. with the LXX, and his lists 
are otherwise not quite reliable, but they give a simple and approximate answer to our 


question. 
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% TD. Wyttenbach, Index graecitatis in Plutarchi opera, Leipzig, 1835. Lucianus 
ex recensione Caroli Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1836-1841. Vol. IV. Index Graecus. 

25 Lukas der Arzt, p. 122 Nn. 

26 One of them, éémecev, rests on an inferior reading in Acts 13, 11. 

27 “Tn this intransitive sense its use seems, with a few exceptions, to be almost alto- 
gether confined to the medical writers, who employ it to describe patients sitting up in 
bed.” (Hobart, p. 11.) But laymen used it in the same way as is shown by the scene 
at the death-bed of Socrates (Plato, Phaedo, 60 B, dvaxabifdpevos eis rv KXivnv ovve- 
kapwe 76 oxédos) and of Philopoemen (Plut. 368 A, ovvayayav uddts éavtov bn’ dobe- 
velas dvexdbrter). Cf. Plut. Alex. 671 D; Xen. Cyneg. 5, 19 (of a hare). 

28 Occurs twice in the parallel passage in Mark and frequently in Greek writers, see 
p- 16. 

29 “ Almost altogether confined to the medical writers, and very seldom used by 
them.”’ (Hobart, p. 37.) To judge from the examples cited by Hobart it means in 
medical writers to cool off, to have a chill; in Luke it means to expire. So in LXX 
(Judg. 4, 21 v. J., Ezek. 21, 7); Babr. 115, 11; Herodas 4, 29. 

30 “ Used in medical language to signify ‘ producing alive, enduing with life. 
(Hobart, p. 155.) In this sense the word is common in all “ profane ” Greek, but Luke, 
in accordance with the idiom of the LXX, uses the word in the sense of ‘ keep alive, 
preserve.’ 

31 pudavhs occurs in Dion. Hal., Diod., and Strabo; #ju8vqs is a much commoner 
word, used by Thuc., Aristoph., Polyb., Luc., Dion. Hal., Dio Cass., Alciphr. a/., and 
by Galen in the two passages cited by Hobart, p. 27. 

32 “ Besides this passage in St. Luke, xAwdprov appears to be found in only two other 
Greek authors, viz. Aristophanes and Arrian.” (Hobart, p. 116.) But Hobart does 
not cite medical parallels for kAwdpiov, krivy, KAuvidtoy Or KpaBBaros. Both diminutive 
forms occur in M. Anton., Artemidor., and Pollux. 

33 No example of this word is quoted by the lexica or by Hobart, p. 152. The latter 
cites Diosc. Mat. med. i. 181, but he uses ovxéuopov and popéa = ovKapivéa. 

34 The word in this spelling is not quoted from the doctors by Hobart, p. 52 f., nor 
is it found elsewhere except in Moeris who condemns it. But dvoevrepia is found in 
Polyb., Joseph., etc., as well as the doctors. 

35 “The noun 6AokAypia does not seem to be used in the medical writers.’ (Hobart, 
+ 1pwt3:) 

36 Acts 3, 7 (Tisch., W. H.). Found elsewhere only in Hesychius. Harnack (p. 191) 
says: “‘ Svdpév is a very rare word (e.g., Passow does not give it); ”’ but he then emends 
(?) o¢updv in Hobart’s example (Galen, Medicus, 10 bis) to odvipév and quotes it as a 
parallel. Zupdy, the reading of Text. Recept. in Acts, /.c. is found in LXX, Joseph., 
Plut., Luc., and other non-medical writers as well as in Galen, /. c. 

87 In some of Hobart’s examples the disease is the subject of éara\\aoow as in Acts I0, 
12; [Plato] Eryx. 401 C; cf. Soph. Antigone, 422. But in most of them the disease is 
in the genitive asin Joseph. (e.g. Amit. vii. 8, 1, raxéws drraddAayhoecOae Tis vdcov), Luc. 
(e.g. Abdic. 26, i& kal rabrnv kal drddXdarre H5n THs vocov), and other writers. 

38 Eurip., Hipp. 762; Herodot. iv. 60; Plut. Cicero, 47, Cato, 38; LXX (Judges 9, 34) ; 
and in Philo, Diod., ef al. Used in Acts 10, 11; 11, 5 of the corners of the sheet. “‘ The 
technical expression in medical language for the ends of bandages.” (Hobart, p. 218.) 

39 Cf. Erotian, Lexicon Hippocrat. s.v. axdv@des* axdds A€yerar Tord Tis apabpwors 
kat oxorla repi rods dpOadpovs, ws kat “Ounpos ev 7H €' THs "IAcddos pnoiv: [l. 127] &xddy 


> 9) 


6’ av Tor am’ dpOadyGr dov, 7} mplv érjev. © 
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40 Luke 9, 38. But the word here means rather ‘ pity’ as in Luke 1, 48 and often 
(over 100 times) in LXX, as is shown by the parallels, Mark 9, 22, BonOncov ordayx- 
vuobels, Matt. 17, 15, édénoov. For the medical use, see Plut. Quaest. conviv. 682 E, 
quoting Hippocrates. 

“| Used in Prov. 3, 8 as parallel to lacus. 

# Cf. Suidas: @npia kal 7a Sdxera, Exes, Padcayyta, Specs. 

43 Luke 8, 44, where it is an intransitive verb. So Plutarch, Consol. ad A poll. 106 F 
(of a river). To judge from the examples in Hobart, pp. 14 ff., repeated by Harnack, 
p. 186, the medical writers used the verb in this sense transitively. Cf. Pollux, IV, 178. 

44 Tt is to be noted that Ramsay (Luke the Physician, pp. 63 £.) disputes this meaning 
of the verb and the argument drawn from it. It means, he says, simply ‘ fasten upon.’ 
Preuschen also notes that apparently Acts uses the active, but the doctors, when they 
mean ‘ infect,’ use the middle. 

45 E.g. Job 38, 30, raxvnv .. . 9 KataBaive dorep Ydwp peov; Ps. 132, 2 as wbpov 

. TO KataBatvoy éri Twywva .. . 3 ws dpdcos *Acpuav 7 KataBaivovoa eri Ta Spy 
Luv; Joseph. Antt. ii. 16, 3 dupa 7’ ax’ obpavod xaréBa.vor. 

46 “ Many exx. in Passow s.v. svvéxw, I. a.” Grimm-Thayer. Cf. note 55. 

47 Hobart (pp. 37 f.) says that this word “ is found only once in classical Greek in 
the sense it bears in this passage [Acts 5, 6], ‘to shroud.’ Eurip. Troad. 378: mémdous 
suvectadnoav.” But the doctors use the word to mean ‘ bandage,’ ‘ compress,’ ‘ con- 
tract.’ In these or other senses the word occurs in LXX, Luc., Plut., and other writers, 
and in the New Testament in 1 Cor. 7, 29, but not in Luke or Acts. 

48 Luke 21, 23. But it is also in the two parallel passages, Mark 13, 17 and Matt. 
24, Ig, and twice besides in Matt. 

49 \NauBarw é&v yaorpt and ovANapBavw alone are common in LXX in this sense. 

50 LXX (Gen. 28, 18, éréxeev €darov); Plut. Pericl. 16, tdarov émuxéovar. 

51 “ This compound of zpérew, though often used in medical language, is not em- 
ployed exactly in the same sense as in this passage.” (Hobart, p. 268.) Cf. Joseph. 
Antt. ii. 14, 1 eis dpyiv (aepr)tparev; ix. 4, 4 Tobs mapdrras cis Xapay TepLeTpee. 

82 This exact phrase occurs in Galen, where it applies to voluntary fasting or dieting. 
In Acts 27, 33 it applies to an enforced fast, perhaps sea-sickness. See Madan in 
Journal of Theological Studies, VI (1904), p. 116. 

53 No exact parallel of this phrase is given by Hobart, p. 60; the nearest, rod xara 
thy Bedévnv Tphuaros, means the puncture made by the needle (Galen, Sang. in. arier. 
2 {II, 708]). 

54 See for examples, the notes above on dpxal, éx~ixw, emBdrérw, [woyovew, Tept- 
Tpérw, svoTé\AW and compare the following: 


Mepicat USE Luxkg’s UsE 

évackevatw cure (Hobart) subvert 
Bonbeva “a current medical term which is applied apparently a nautical term 

to all conceivable objects.” (H) 
dtaxepitw operate (Hobart) (middle) slay 
éxetrw failure of pulse, etc. (M) see Luke 16, 93 22, 32. 
éraxpodouat of auscultation (M) hear 
émdnuew be epidemic (Hobart) sojourn 
arboow roll up a bandage (M) roll up a book 
piyua laceration, rupture (MZ) fall of a house, ruin 
ovvdpoun concurrence of symptoms (Hobart) concourse of people 


TLLwpew treat medically, relieve, succour (Hobart) punish 
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The evidence of such words as these is ambiguous, to say the least. Granting that the 
words had a technical sense in the medical profession, would not a doctor be the least 
likely to use them with a different signification ? Would an English physician be more, 
or less, likely than a layman to use in their non-medical sense such common words as 
appendix, eruption, operate, pulse, stool, ward ? 

55 With fv ovvexouévn muper@ weyddA@ substituted by Luke (4, 38) for rupéccovca 
(Mark 1, 30); compare PéBw yeyady ovvelxovro, Luke 8, 37. On the former passage Har- 
nack, p, 184, says, “the medical writers distinguish between ‘slight’ and ‘ great’ 
fevers; therefore, the epithet ‘ great’ in St. Luke is by no means insignificant.” In 
reply to this we may quote B. Weiss, Das Leben Jesu (Eng. trans., 1894, II, 89 n.): 
“ This is generally regarded as suggestive of Luke’s calling of physician, without con- 
sidering that by no diagnosis could he determine from Mark’s laconic account under 
which of the kinds of fever distinguished by his Galen this case was to be classed. 
[See note 1.— Ed.] The consideration was much more likely to occur to him that a 
fever to cure which Jesus employed miraculous aid could not be an easy one to get rid 
of.” To judge from quotations in Hobart the doctors used for severe fevers the adjec- 
tives dfbs (pp. 32, 53, 127 T&v dkewy dvouafoperwy muperav, 178 bis, 210, 233) and 
apodpés (pp. 56, 71, 178) rather than péyas. Zuvéxouar ruper@ is found in Joseph. 
Antt. xiii. 15, 5; Oxy. Pap. 896, 33 (316 A.D.) © 

The argument for wAjpys Népas is stated thus by Hobart (p. 5): “ It would seem 
that St. Luke by employing two distinct terms rAjpns Nérpas and dempéds in his ac- 
count of these two miracles intended to draw a distinction between the diseases in each 
case, either that the disease was of a more aggravated type in one case than in the other, 
or else of a different variety. Now we know that leprosy, even as early as the time of 
Hippocrates, had assumed three different forms (4A¢és, Nebxn, and pédas), ‘and it is 
probable that in the time of our Lord the disease, as it existed in Palestine, did not 
materially differ from the Hippocratic record of it.’ (See Dict. of the Bible, Art. ‘ Leper.’) 
TAfpns, in this connection peculiar to St. Luke, is frequently thus used in the medical 
writers. Hipp. De arte, 5, cat mqoees THs vocov, Hipp. Coac. progn. 187, wAnpees obrot 
elct wbov.”” Few of Hobart’s examples are, however, really parallel. Cf. Soph. 
Antig. 1052, THs vooou mAnpns edus. 

56 L.XX, Prov. 24, 55 (30, 20), 2 Macc. 14, 23; Joseph. Amt. xi. 5, 2, and often; 
Polyb. viii. 27 (29), 6 et al.; Plut. De Alex. fortuna, 341 C et al.; Philostr. A pollon. vii. 
II, vii. 39; Epictet. iii. 2,17; Theophr. Hist. plant.i. 1, 3; Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. 
25 ter, et al., illustrating both uses of the word as applied by Luke. For a number of 
other examples, see Wettstein on Luke 23, 41 and Acts 28,6. (The reference Judith 11, 
11, should be Job 11, 11; add Job 27, 6), Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, s. v. 

57 épadiddvat émuicrodnv Oxy. Pap. 237 bis; Fay. Pap. 130; dvadiddvar émrorddcov 
Oxy. Pap. 63, 532} 1295,15; Tebt. Pap. 448; Giss. Pap. I, 69,4; dvadiddvar mitt dxcov 
Oxy. Pap. 1063, and scores of other expressions for delivering receipts, contracts, wills, 
agreements, etc. With Acts 23, 33, compare Oxy. Pap. 486, 11, dvédwxa 7 xparlorw 
Wyeuore avaddprov. Cf. Joseph. Antt. xvi. 10, 9; Diod. xi. 45, dvéSwxe rots épdpois Tas 
émioToNas. 

58 Strabo has obx donuos modus several times; Plutarch has odk &onuoe [&vOpwror] 
Philo, gud} obk &onuos, and é& édevdepwr tows kal odk donuwy [rarépwr], Dion. Hal. obx 
donuwv mwarépwr, obk donuor modes, Achilles Tatius é\ebOepds re Sv kai wé6rews odk 
dojpov. If the expression in Acts 21, 39, must be considered the echo of something, it 
is much more natural to compare it with éorw yap otk &onuos ‘EANAvwr rods at the 
beginning of a famous play (Eur. Jon, 8) than with the less similar phrase in the 
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Hippocratean Epistles (Epist. 10, Hercher, ula wodiwv obx &onuos). See W. Nestle, “An- 
klange an Euripides in der Apostelgeschichte,” in Philologus, LIX (1900), pp. 46 ff. 
Of Josephus Krenkel (p. 249) says that, “ bei ihm die Litotes od« a&onuos sehr beliebt 
ist,” and gives nine examples. Cf. Lucian, Pseudol. 4, 0eds obx 6 donudraros, Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. 849, avip 5’ obk &onuos. 

59 Of course the letters of Hippocrates are not genuine any more than are the letters 
of other literary and political figures of the classical era in Greece. But in confuting the 
argument of Hobart and his followers I have taken no advantage of the fact that a 
large part of the Hippocratean writings are spurious (Alfred Gudeman, “Literary 
Frauds among the Greeks,” in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 56 #., 
69). Galen recognized only eleven as genuine (Comm. in Epidem., Praef. ad lib. vi.), and 
speaks of the forgeries as of quite recent date (Comm. in Hippocr. De offic. med., p. 2, 
xés Kal mpdnv). The other medical writers from whom Hobart quotes are ‘“‘ Aretaeus, 
who lived in the first century after Christ, probably in the reign of Nero or Vespasian; 
Galen, A.D. 130-200; and Dioscorides, who lived in the first or second century of the 
Christian era.’’ (Hobart, p. vii.) It is not likely that their writings were known to 
the almost contemporary evangelist. These objections would probably be met by the 
assertion that ‘‘ Greek medical language was particularly conservative in its character, 
the same class of words being employed in it from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Galen ” (ibid., p. xxx), and that Luke and the other medical writers of his time were 
drawing on the current terminology of their profession. If anything like literary de- 
pendence is to be thought of between Luke and the doctors it must be remembered that 
at least in the case of Galen, from whom so many of the examples are quoted, the re- 
lationship will have to be the other way, for Galen’s date was about 200 a.D. Harnack 
himself recognizes this. In quoting two striking parallels from Galen to the parable 
of the Good Samaritan he says (p. 190 f.): “One might almost imagine that Galen 
had read St. Luke. This is not impossible for he had to do with Christians.’”’ Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 518 f., thinks it probable that Galen read the Gospels, and he 
quotes a very interesting fragment in which Galen himself refers to the parables of the 
Christians. 

60 Hobart, pp. 54-85; Zahn, p. 147; Harnack, pp. 182-188. 

61 See below, Part II, passim. 

82 Introduction, III, 136, n. 13. 

63 Lobeck, Phryn. p. 90. 

64 Lucian, Soloec. 6. But xaxds éxovras of Mark 1, 32, 34 becomes do6evodvras in 
Luke 4, 40, and éoxdrws tye: of Mark 5, 23 becomes défvnoxev, Luke 8, 42. 

85 Lobeck, Phryn. p. 291. 

66 Tn the same passage, Luke substitutes depamebw for Mark’s apedéw, though the latter 
was according to Hobart (p. 2) “in constant use in medical writers as opposed to BAdaTw,” 
and the former “ in the strict sense as a medical term means ‘ received medical treat- 
ment’ ” (Ramsay, Luke the Physician, p. 17), a meaning that it will not possibly bear 
in this passage in Luke. Note the correct use of these two words in the two texts of 
Tobit 2, 10. 

87 See Ropes, James, Pp. 305- 

68 For some others of these words in Matt. and Mark Hobart himself supplies medical 
examples, e.g. dvnOov (p. 37), dppworos (pp. 22, 46, 203), dwAlfw (p. 239), Kburvov 
(p. 230), rupéoow (pp. 31, 33, 85, 98, 121, 196, 213, 272). 

69 Note also the suggestion of Burkitt, Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 159 n, 
in regard to Matt. 5, 29, 30: “‘ It seems to me probable that Luke the Physician pre- 
ferred to leave out the metaphor of amputation.” 
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70 Tt is of just this verse that Harnack (p. 184) says that Luke “ has, therefore, an 
interest in methods of healing.” It is of the next verse that Zahn (p. 147) says, “It 


is Luke alone . . . who notes that the healing was accomplished by the laying on of 
hands (4, 40), where mention of this act is not made in Matthew (8, 16) or in Mark 
(x, 34).” 


7 This point will be discussed in Part II. 

7 Notice also that the reed which in Mark 15, 19 is used to beat Jesus on the head 
isin Matt. 27, 29 put in his right hand as a mockery of the regal sceptre. In the saying 
on offences occurring twice in Matthew, once the warning is against an offending eye 
or hand (18, 8, 9), once against an offending right eye or right hand (5, 29, 30). The 
first version of the doublet is apparently from Mark (9, 43-47), the second form pre- 
sumably from Q. Shall we say then that Q here shows a doctor’s interest, or that John 
does because in the account of Malchus’ ear he like Luke names it as the right ear 
(John 18, 10) ? John (5, 5; 9, 1) also indicates the duration of diseases that Jesus 
cured, and exact data relative to recovery (4, 52, cf. 11, 39). ; 

And even were such details more numerous in Luke than in the parallels the motive 
might well be literary rather than medical. So the Chronicler in editing the books of 
Kings adds the exact year when Asa “‘ was diseased in his feet ” (1 Kings 15, 23 = 2 
Chron. 16, 12), and the fact that Uzziah’s leprosy ‘‘ broke forth in his forehead ” 
(2 Kings 15, 5 = 2 Chron. 26, 19), all of which embellishments are purely literary 
according to Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 234. Such changes of Mark by Luke, Wernle 
calls simply legendary. See his comments in Die synoptische Frage, pp. 28, 20, 33, 
on Luke 4, 33; 6, 6; 22, 50 respectively. 

73 The best parallels to the features of Mark not found in Luke in these two cases of 
possession are in the two authorities on epilepsy that Harnack (p. 187, n. 1) refers to 
in Hobart (p. 17 f.), viz. Hippocrates, Morb. sacr., I, 592 f., Kithn, and Aretaeus, Sign. 
morb. acut.i. 5, cf. Sign. morb. diut.i.4. The following are the Greek words: 


Marx (but not Luke) HIPPOCRATES 
a&Aadov adwves Ect 
adpite, appifwv (Luke pera adpod) adpéa, appos ék TOD oTduaTOs Expéer 
tpifer Tos ddévTas oi dd6vTEs oUYnpEtKact 
él Ths vis éxvAleTo Totoe woot Naktifer 
a@oel vekpos avaBrver Gorep &rrobvnoKwy 
dud mavros vuKTos Kai hpepas . . . AvKpatwr ex vuKT&v BoG Kal kéxparyev 7a pev vixTwp TR 


6é uel” Huepav 
KaTaKoTTwY éavTov Aiots 
ToANaKes Kal eis Up abrov EBarev kai cis Vdata del TL &karpov Spavres 


ARETAEUS 
K@dov Bapunkoor 
Enpatverat teipwols Tivos aiaOjotos 
Ota mavros vuKros Kal Huepas a&ypuTvor 
ék Tv uynueiwy (Luke éx ris wodews) éEavOpwirot, aylkror 


Hippocrates also describes the effects of the “‘ sacred disease ” on patients of different 
ages, including those “ with whom it has grown up and increased since youth (axé 
matdiov).” Cf. & madi60ev in Mark. Note also that Luke 9, 39, substitutes the simple 
AauBaver for Mark’s technical term for catalepsy xaraddBp (9, 18; see references to 
Celsus in Swete ad loc.). 
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4 Wernle, Die synoptische Frage, p. 24, says of this passage; ‘“‘ Die Erzahlung vom 
Epileptischen, die bei Mr 16 Verse umfasst, erzihlt Le in 7 Versen, da ihre Einzel- 
heiten ihn nicht interessierten.”’ 

75 Ramsay in general accepts the medical language of Luke, but the proof of it drawn 
from Luke’s changes in Mark he does not “ remember to have seen adequately dis- 
cussed.” His own treatment of these will scarcely supply the want. He says (Luke 
the Physician, p. 57 f.): 

“Even in passages that have been taken over by Luke from the Source which we 
still possess almost in its original form in the Gospel of Mark, wherever there occurs 
any reference to illness or to the medical treatment of sick persons, Luke almost in- 
variably alters the expression more or less, as in v, 18 he changes the term “ a paralytic ” 
of Mark ii, 3 to “a man who was paralysed.” He could hardly ever rest satisfied with 
the popular untrained language used about medical matters by Mark. 

“Tn some cases the change does not imply really more than is contained in the 
original Source, and amounts only to a more scientific and medically accurate descrip- 
tion of the fact related in the Source. But in other cases a real addition to knowledge 
is involved, as appears, e.g., from the following examples: 

“yt. Mark iii, 1 speaks of a man with a withered hand; Luke vi, 6, adds that it 
was the right hand: the medical mind demands such specification. 

“>. Luke viii, 27 adds to Mark v, 2 that the possessed man had for a long time 
worn no clothes: this was a symptom of the insanity that a physician would not will- 
ingly omit. 

“3. In Luke viii, 55, the physician mentions that Jairus’ daughter called for food 
(cf. Mark v, 42). Various other examples occur.” 

Of the three examples given by Ramsay in this passage the first has been considered 
above; the second is a case where Luke according to his custom (see Part II) anticipates 
a detail which needs explanation in the sequel, the symptom of nakedness is implied 
in the iuaricuévov of Mark 5, 15; the last is apparently a mistake, for the request 
that food be given to the girl is found in Mark 5, 43, as well asin Luke. Pfleiderer has 
curiously enough made just the converse mistake by overlooking the passage in Luke. 
He says (Primitive Christianity, II, 23) that Mark alone has preserved this little touch 
of realism. It is moreover Jesus, not Jairus’ daughter, who in both Gospels calls for 
food for her. 

76 Out of Hobart’s list of more than 400 words I find only five which he speaks of as 
altogether or nearly limited in use to medical writers. In three of them he is followed 
by Harnack (pp. 188, 193 f.). These three have already been examined above: davaxa- 
igw (note 27); epixw (note 29); overéddw (note 47), and found unsatisfactory. An- 
other case of Hobart’s is éucxbw, of which he says (pp. 80 f.): ‘“‘ With respect to this 
word it is remarkable that outside of the LXX its use in the transitive sense, ‘ to 
strengthen,’ is confined to Hippocrates and St. Luke. All other writers who employ 
it do so in the intransitive sense, ‘ to prevail,’ ‘ be strong.’” But in its transitive sense 
the word occurs apparently only once in Hippocrates (Lex), but in the LXX more 
than fifteen times, while in Luke it is found only in the very doubtful passage, {Luke] 
22,43,44. In Acts 9, 19, on the other hand, it is used in its common intransitive sense. 
The fifth example is eb¢opéw, Luke 12, 16, ‘be fruitful,’ of which Hobart (p. 144) says, 
“ ysed in this sense by St. Luke, Hippocrates and Galen only.”’ But it is used in this 
sense in Josephus B. J. ii. 21, 2 and Philostratus, Apollon. vi. 39; Imag. ii. 34 (cited 
by Schmid, Atticismus, IV, 358), and in Geopon., Greg. Nyss., and other later writers. 
In Lucian (Lexiph. 15) it is used in a different sense of ships (though Passow confuses 
this with the New Testament passage). 
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Harnack makes this claim of one other word, but with as little foundation as the 
cases already considered. He says (p. 178; cf. Moffatt, p. 299 n.): “ Nor is it without 
significance that the heat is described as 6¢pun; for this word, rare, I believe, in ordinary 
use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among physicians the general term 
used for Oepuérns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very numerous examples.” But an 
investigation of the actual occurrence of the two synonyms shows that while in Plato 
and Aristotle én occurs less often than Oepudrns, it occurs more often than bepydrns in 
Greek comedy and lyric poetry, in LXX, in Plutarch and Lucian (see p. 66); it occurs 
also in Josephus, Aristides and Aelian, and according to Lobeck (Phryn. p. 331) in 
Ctesias, Pherecrates, Philo, Arrian, etc. It should be observed also that Oepudérns 
occurs frequently in medical writings, as in Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283) bis, 
and passages cited in Hobart, pp. 67, 81, 82, 83, etc. 

With regard to the expressions xatagepduevos trv Babee and xarevexOels dxd Tod 
tmvov, Acts 20, 9, Harnack (p. 180), says: “ Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that 
this word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so usual in medical phraseology 
(and only in it) for ‘falling asleep’ that the word ‘sleep’ is often omitted. .. . 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for caradépeoOar and xaradopd in the sense 
of sleep.” But Wettstein alone gives examples from Aristotle, Josephus, Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Alexander, Herodian, Parthenius, and Eustathius. On the other hand 
Thayer (s. v.) considers both expressions in Acts to have a different meaning from that 
found in the doctors and other “ profane authors.” 

The best illustrations of words not found outside the writings of Luke and the doc- 
tors, cvyxupia (“ rare,” Hobart, p. 30) and dvwrepixds (“ very rare,” Hobart, p- 148), 
appear to have been overlooked by Hobart’s followers. Except for later writers these 
words are cited from no other sources. See also List 4, p. 19. 

™ Introduction, III, 162, n. 5. In the German, “Worten und Redewendungen die 
nur auch bei den Medicinern gebriuchlich sind.” 

78 It is doubtful whether the argument for the medical language of Luke gains much 
from the fact that the examples used are sometimes found only in Luke among New 
Testament writers. It is with particular emphasis that Hobart and Moffatt star words 
peculiar to Luke, and Harnack and Zahn remark frequently, “ occurs in the New 
Testament only in the Lukan writings,” “is not met again in the New Testament,” 
“here only in the New Testament.,” etc. It must be confessed that in all lexical study 
of the New Testament such facts have played an important part; but it seems to the 
present writer that their significance has been greatly overestimated. It must be re- 
membered that the New Testament is, linguistically at least, a merely accidental col- 
lection of a very limited number of books, on a considerable variety of subjects. Asa 
result the words peculiar to any New Testament writer (as may be seen from the lists 
in the Appendix to Thayer’s Lexicon) are many of them words common in all periods 
of Greek writing, and typical neither of the vocabulary nor even of the grade of culture 
of the author. The words characteristic of a New Testament writer are a very different 
kind of list, and cannot be determined without reference to the LXX and profane Greek 
as well as to the other writers in the New Testament. If Luke’s medical knowledge 
is to be proved by his diction, the proof examples should be shown to be both char- 
acteristically Lukan in this sense and characteristically medical. What words belong 
to the latter category it is difficult for us to know to-day. Perhaps it is safe to assume 
that the early glossaries to Hippocrates include the terms in his works which would be 
obscure to a layman in the age of Luke. Of over 1700 such words in the combined index 
of Franz’s edition (Leipzig, 1780) of the glossaries by Erotian, Galen, and Herodotus, 
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only one word, dcatpiSew, is cited as a medical term in Luke by Hobart (p. 221; on 
p. 16f. he declines to take wvedua, Luke 8, 55, in the sense of “‘ respiration ’’ which the 
glossaries give it for Hippocrates). See also note 39. 

72 Cf. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 
IgOl, pp. 225 f. 

“ Fiir Quellenuntersuchungen innerhalb der hellenistichen Literatur ergibt sich 
noch ein anderer Grundsatz: man darf den Wortschatz zweier oder mehrerer Schrift- 
steller, sofern er dem Bestand der xo. zugeschrieben werden muss, nicht beniitzen, 
um die Abhingigkeit des einem von anderen daraus zu folgern. . . : Dass Lukas eine 
Reihe medicinischer Ausdriicke gebraucht, die bei Hippokrates und andern Aerzten 
sich finden, beweist kein Studium der medicinischen Schriften, sondern héchstens die 
Kenntnis der tiblichen medicinischen Terminologie: aber manche der Ausdriicke wie 
éxew & yaorpl (vgl. neugr. éyyacrpévouat), €yxvos (neugr. ebenso), oretpa, oder Be- 
Aévn (letzeres statt padls fiir die Nadel des Chirurgen, neugr. Geddv) sind jedenfalls 
so allgemein gebrauchte Bestandteile der gesprochenen Sprache gewesen, dass ihnen 
tiberhaupt kein Wert fiir quellenkritische Feststellungen zukommt.” 

80 Kennedy, Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 32 f.; cf. pp. 63 f. 

81 See the word lists throughout this work. Schmid says (Alfticismus, IV, 659): 
“Dass die Schriften des Hippokrates auch von Nichtmedicinern in der Atticistenzeit 
noch gelesen wurden, zeigen mehrfache Entlehnungen einzelner Ausdriicke des H. bei 
unseren Autoren; sie waren nie vergessen; aber einen stirkeren Einfluss auf die 
Diktion der Atticisten hat H. nicht geiibt; nur eine vox Hippocratea, apacdrns, kommt 
bei mehreren von ihnen vor.” 

® Gétzeler, De Polybii elocutione, p. 15 f., cited by Schmid, 7. c. Wunderer in his 
Polybios-Forschungen, Part I (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 88 f., also finds evidence of medical 
knowledge in phrases and proverbial expressions of the historian. Although he con- 
fesses that the Hellenistic age was characterized by a “ Verallgemeinerung der medici- 
nischen Kentnisse,” even among the laymen, he adds, “ Polybios legt iiberall, wie ich 
an den bemerkenswerten Vergleichen zeigen werde, besonderes Interesse fiir medici- 
nische Fragen an den Tag und muss in der That eingehende medicinische Studien nicht 
bloss in der Jugend, sondern auch wihrend der Abfassung seines Geschichtswerkes 
gemacht haben.” 

8 Th. Beck in Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Schweizer. Aerzte, XXXV (1905), No. 24. 

& On medical language in Seneca, for example, see K. F. H. Marx, “‘ Uebersichtliche 
Anordnung der die Medizin betreffenden Ausspriiche des Philosophen L. Ann. Seneca,” 
in Abhandl. d. kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, XXII (1877); C. S. 
Smith, Metaphor and Comparison in the Epistulae ad Lucilium of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
Baltimore, 1910, pp. 39 ff., 100 ff.; D. Steyns, Etude sur les métaphores et les comparai- 
sons dans les euvres en prose de Sénéque le philosophe, Gand, 1907. 

85 Wendland, Urchristliche Literaturformen, p. 335, asserts: ‘“ Aber diese [arztlichen] 
Kenntnisse gehen nicht iiber das Mass hinaus, das bei gebildeten Laien vorauszusetzen 
ist. Eine umfassende, meist fiir ein weites Publikum bestimmte medizinische Litera- 
tur, darunter zahlreiche von Laien verfasste Schriften, auch 6ffentliche medizinische 
Vortrage haben eine gewisse Vertrautheit mit arztlicher Kunst und Terminologie ver- 
breitet. Philos Kenntnisse auf dem Gebiete gehen erheblich weiter als die unseres 
Autors [Lukas], und doch ist er kein Arzt gewesen.” 

86 Hobart, p. xxxvi; cf. Plummer, p. Ixiv. 

87 The necessity of comparative evidence is recognized by Zahn (Introduction, II, 
130 n. 1) in a similar linguistic argument — the alleged dependence of Luke on Jose- 
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phus — but he does not seem to have applied the principle to his own arguments on 
the dependence of Luke on the medical writers. In refuting the argument of Krenkel, 
he says: ‘“ His method is not to be commended. ... The only list of words which 
really belongs here is that of the words common to Luke and Josephus, not found in 
the LXX. And this would be significant only if very familiar words were excluded, such 
as are found quite universally in literature since Homer.”’ And he suggests that “ it 
would be necessary to compare other authors known not to be dependent on Josephus, 
who might show points of resemblance to Luke in content and form,” such as Philo, 
Polybius, and the historians that followed, down to Herodian. ‘If this extended in- 
vestigation should show a special resemblance between Luke and Josephus in language 
and style,” it still could be explained otherwise than by interdependence. 

Zahn goes so far in this inconsistent attitude toward the theories of Krenkel and 
Hobart that he even rejects the same example when proposed by the former, but ac- 
cepts it as an argument from the latter. I refer to his treatment of parallels to abrémrat 
vyevouevor, Luke 1, 2. He says (Introduction, III, 82 f.,n. 5): ‘“ Luke’s language does 
show the most striking resemblance to that of the medical writers from Hippocrates to 
Galen, as has been conclusively shown by Hobart. This is noticeably true in the pro- 
logue. . . . Hobart cites from Galen not less than 11 instances of airémrns yevopevos, 
yviveobar, yevéoOar.” But a few pages later (p. 130, n. 1) he rejects Krenkel’s list of 
parallels to Luke from Josephus because it contains very familiar words, ‘“‘ such as 
are found quite universally in literature since Homer. . . . In this class belongs also 
abvrémrns, Luke 1, 2, upon which Krenkel (pp. 55, 56, 305) lays weight; whereas it is 
used by Herodotus, iv. 16; Polybius, i. 4, 7, iii. 4, 13, and frequently — generally with 
viveoOar, as in Luke.” 

88 Schmid, Aiéticismus, I, 431 n., says: “‘ Es giebt wahrscheinlich keinen griechischen 
Prosaiker, dessen Wortvorrat reichhaltiger ware, als derjenige des Lucian. Die Zahl 
der von ihm angewendeten Worter betrigt beilaufig 10,400 (bei Plato etwa 9,900, bei 
Polybius etwa 7,700).” For the size of Luke’s vocabulary, see above, Chapter I. 
Schmid is, however, scarcely right in assigning to Lucian a larger vocabulary than any 
other Greek prose writer. Plutarch apparently uses more than 15,000 words according 
to a rough calculation in Wyttenbach’s Lexicon. 

89 Hobart (p. xxxi) notes that both Luke and the medical writers came from Asia 
Minor. 

90 Some of Clemen’s arguments are of interest: 

“ Truly the author of these writings employs some medical terms in their technical 
sense, but in a few cases he uses them in such a way as no physician would have done. 
E.g. in the description of Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane his sweat is compared with 
OpouBor aiuaros KaraBaivovres éxi rH» yhv, i.e. not with great drops of blood, as the 
English version has it, but with clots of blood, which here of course not even for com- 
parison’s sake can be thought of.” ‘Could a Greek physician represent the good 
Samaritan (Luke 10, 34) as pouring on the wounds of the man who had fallen among 
robbers oil and wine?” (Hibbert Journal, VIII (1910), pp. 785 f.). On drérecar 
Aerides, Acts 9, 18, he writes: ‘“‘Ein Arzt musste doch wissen, dass dabei nichts vom 
Auge abzufallen braucht.”’ (Theol. Rundschau, X (1907), p. 102.) 

% At the beginning of his treatise “On the Natural Faculties ”’ Galen explicitly 
deprecates and renounces the use of technical terms: “ We, however, for our part, are 
convinced that the chief merit of language is clearness, and we know that nothing 
detracts so much from this as do unfamiliar terms; accordingly we employ those terms 
which the bulk of people (oi zodXol) are accustomed to use.” [Brock’s translation, in 
Loeb Classical Library, p. 3.] 


EXCURSUS 


MEDICAL TERMS IN LUCIAN * 


THE object of this study is to investigate the diction of Lucian for 
medical terms after the manner adopted by Hobart, Harnack, and 
Zahn for Luke. 

Of the 400 words in Hobart’s index, 300 appear in the index to 
Lucian. It would be natural to suppose that there are 100 words in 
Lucian but not in Luke that could with equal propriety be called 
medical terms, so that the total size of his medical vocabulary would 
be no smaller than that of Luke.! 

Of the 100 specially selected examples chosen by Zahn and Har- 
nack, nearly half are found in Lucian’s works. They are so marked 
“Luc.” in the lists above, but it will be worth while to quote a few 
of the cases in full: 


aroyiyxev is used in Luke 21, 26 in the meaning ‘ faint, fail,’ and is cited by 
Harnack (p. 197) and Zahn (p. 161) as a medical term. “ But medical writers 
use dropiyxew of being chilled, not of swooning or expiring.” (Plummer, ad. 
loc.) See the examples in Hobart, p. 166. So Lucian, Vit. auct. 25, and else- 
where, uses it of limbs growing cold or stiff, like Niobe’s. 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 7, avopOwoas 6€ abrny 6 ‘Epujs yuvatka rayKadny adOcs 
émoinoe, referring to the restoration of the heifer Io to the form of a woman. 
“ avopOodv likewise is the usual medical word for the restoring of the members 
or parts of the body to their natural position.” (Harnack, p. 189, referring to 
the story of Luke 13, 11 ff.) 

In Lucian, Ocyp. 45, the lame (xwAds 41) attendant is called brnpérns? adv- 
vatos yoyyvfwv yepwy. “ The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, 
is described as an av}jp ddvvatos Tots rociv (Acts xiv, 8). See the medical 
examples for adtvaros in Hobart, p. 46.”" (Harnack, p. 193.) 

Lucian, Herm. 86, rocatrnv axNbv aroceodpevos® Tov dupatwv. “Hobart, 
pp. 44 f. shows that axAus, according to Galen, is a distinct disease of the eyes.” 
(Harnack, p. 193). 

Lucian, Tox. 43, 6 Newy adels Exetvov huOvjra. Cf. Luke to, 30, of Ayorai 
arArOov adevres hulavA. On tucOvqs, see above, p. 56, note 31. This, and 
not #uiBavns as Harnack says (p. 190), is the word used by Galen. 

Lucian, Philopseud. 11, b1d éxidvys dnxbevTa . . . 70 Onplov daxety. “The 
fact that the viper (€x.dva) is called Oypiov is not without significance; for 
this is just the medical term that is used for the reptile. . . . Hobart further 


* For the notes on this chapter see below, pp. 71f. 
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remarks (loc. cit., p. 51) that ‘ Dioscorides uses Onpvodnkros to signify bitten 
by a serpent?” (Harnack, p. 178). Similarly in Lucian’s Dipsades a reptile 
like the Zxvdva (4) is called Onpiov (6), tiumpacbar is used of the swelling from 
the bite (4) as in Acts 28, 6 (cf. Hobart, p. 50, Harnack, p. 179), and other 
medical details are mentioned with apologies to the medical poet Nicander (9). 

Lucian, Dial. mar. 11, 2, O€pun ard Tod Tbpos. Cf. Acts 28, 4. ‘‘ Nor is it 
without significance that the heat is described as 6épun; for this word, rare, I 
believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in the New Testament, is among 
physicians the general term used for Gepuorns, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by very 
numerous examples.” (Harnack, p. 178.) As a matter of fact the doctors use 
Oepudrns also, e.g. Galen, Humor. comm. ii. 22 (XVI, 283 bis). See above, p. 62, 
note 76. 

Lucian, Dial. mort. 28, 2, oTelpa Kal Gyovos dueréXeoas. On oretpa see Zahn, 
p. 160. With the construction of dvaredew (“‘ very much used in medical lan- 
guage ’’ — Hobart, p. 278) compare dovrou duaredetre, Acts 27, 33 in List D 
above (p. 45). 

Lucian, Dial. meretr. 2, 4, és Urvov karnvexOnv. Cf. Acts 20, 9, KaTapepouevos 
Urvw Babet* . . . KaTevexOels amd Tod rvov. “ Passow only gives medical 
authorities for KaradépeoOa. in the sense of sleep; cf. the multitude of instances 
quoted by Hobart (from Hippocrates to Galen), some of which closely coincide 
with the passage we are considering.” (Harnack, p. 180.) One of Hobart’s 
instances has xarevexOévras eis Urvov, but none use bavw or ao Tov brvov. 

“ Let it be observed that Luke avoids the following terms for sickness which 
are not customary with medical men, wadaxia, Bacavos, Bacaviferbar (Matt. iv, 
24, viii, 6, ridiculed by Lucian, Solvec. 6).”” (Zahn, p. 160.) 

Lucian, Vera hist. i. 22, cvANGBy 7d EuBpvov. For ov\Aap Cave without 
év yaorpl of conception see Luke 1, 24, 36; Zahn, p. 160. 

Lucian speaks of lunatics, Philopseud. 16, katamimrovras Tpos THY TEARVHV 

. Kal a@pod® muyumAapevous TO oTOMa. Tox. 24, eheyeTo 6€ Kal KaTaTimTew 
mpos THY cernvyv argavoyernv. “ Kararim7w—here only in the New Testa- 
ment — can also be vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.).” 
(Harnack, p. 179.) “ Karamimrewv, peculiar to St. Luke, is used of persons 
falling down suddenly from wounds, or in epileptic fits.”’ (Hobart, p. 50.) 


Though all these general observations are significant, yet for any 
comparison of Lucian with Luke it would not be fair to match the 
whole extent of Lucian’s writings against Luke’s work of only 150 
pages. One point in Hobart’s argument is that his “ examples are 
very numerous considering the extent of St. Luke’s writings.” Are 
the “ medical terms ”’ of Lucian as numerous proportionately as the 
medical terms of Luke ? 

To answer this question a small section of Lucian was examined 
more minutely for comparison. Three pieces, the Alexander, the 
second part of the True History, and the Death of Peregrinus were 
chosen purely on the basis of subject matter as forming a kind of 
parallel to Luke’s stories of miracles and travel and martyrdom. 
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The total extent of these three writings of Lucian is about half that 
of the works of Luke. 

In this limited section of Lucian were found about 115 of the 
words considered medical by Hobart, or over one-fourth of his entire 
list. It was also found that these words occur about half as often 
in this section of Lucian as they do in Luke’s work of twice the size. 
In other words, the frequency of occurrence of these words is about 
the same in the two writers. And this fact is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that many words are included which are 
distinguished by Hobart as especially frequent in Luke and used 
by him much oftener than by other New Testament writers.° 

Still more remarkable are the figures for that other class of words 
on which Hobart lays so much weight — the words peculiar to Luke 
in the New Testament. About 75 of this class, or about one-fourth 
of all the words starred by Hobart, are found in the section of Lucian 
examined, and, as for frequency of occurrence, it actually appears 
that these words “ peculiar to Luke ” occur at least twice as often 
in Lucian as they do in Luke himself. The times of occurrence of 
these 75 words in the three writings are very nearly as follows: 


aes Pewee eon. cain onesie a Se 
PES TENG IE ca PU REE aR A a em ER yg ci is 
Lucian (section the size of Luke or Acts).. 150 


But of course it is not necessary to limit our study of medical 
terms in Lucian to those words which happen also to occur in Luke. 
The parallel should be made quite independently of Luke, but after 
the manner and method of Hobart, Harnack, and Zahn, especially 
the two last. Accordingly, from the 75 pages of Lucian examined, 
I have formed four lists of words corresponding to the four lists 
formed for Luke from the examples of Harnack and Zahn. In ad- 
dition I have compiled a fifth list of the kind already suggested,” of 
words whose use in extant writers seems to connect Lucian with Hip- 
pocrates and the doctors. It will be remembered that such a list 
has not been produced for Luke. Those who put weight on the 
evidence of words in Luke but not in the other New Testament 
writers will observe that these words occur neither in Luke nor, with 
few exceptions, elsewhere in the New Testament.* 
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A. GENERAL WorRDSs 


1. Words of rare occurrence but found in medical writers. 
2. Words used frequently by doctors, or akin to such words. 
3. Words used by doctors as technical terms. 


dvaxaivw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 

dviaw, Aret. al. 

amapTaw 

yadaxrwons, Hipp. 

yepovr.ov, Hipp. al. 

dtaita, ‘ diet,’ Hipp. 

diarvéw, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

dtaonmw, Theophr. Hist. plant. 

depetiw, cf. Hobart, p. 280. 

éyxpiw, of eye salve, Rev. 3, 18. 

évtepiwyn, Hipp., Arist., Theophr. 

é&wpos, Hipp. al. 

émvdnpia, cf. Hobart, p. 188. 

katakNiows, ‘a way of lying in 
bed,’ Hipp., cf. Hobart, p. 69. 

katorw, Hipp. al. 

Kavous, ‘ cautery,’ Heb. 6, 8. 

kotAaivw, of ulcers, Hipp. 

KoAXa, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

Kopwvn, ‘apophysis of a bone’ 
(term. tech.). 

Kpaous 


poNUBéuvos, Hipp. al. 

dbovivos, cf. Hobart, pp. 218 f. 

6utxAwSns, Theophr., Caus. plant. 

Tapabva 

mepirvew, cf. Hobart, p. 236. 

oxéyis, of medical examination, 
Hipp. 

oxevaoros, cf. Hobart, p. 232. 

oxth\a, Hipp. al. 

avyKo\\aw, cf. Hobart, p. 128. 

ouvaywyels, a kind of muscle, 
Hipp. 

TpuTd, Hipp. al. 

tbpBn, Hipp. al. 

breprivwAnu, Hipp. al., cf. Ho- 
bart, p. 107. 

bromivrAnmt, cf. Hobart, p. 107. 

broTtidw 

brodpirrw, rare outside of Lucian, 
but found in Galen. 

xaivw, cf. Hobart, p. 33. 


B. Mepicat Worps * 


édeEhapuaxoyv, medical writers 

avadraw 

a&oapxos, Hipp. al. 

youdtos 

€\NEBopos (EAA€Bopitw ) 

éuéw, Rev. 3, 16 

Onn 

KWVapwmor (KWvapm@pvos), Rev. 
#8, 13 


kodoxtvOn (KodoKivOwos), Diosc. 
al. 

KUT MS 

KUW 

vw 

padaxn, medical writers 

pedayxoréw 

pnpos, Rev. 19, 16 

abedos 

TOYwv 


* Diseases, medicines, and parts of the body. 
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C. ORDINARY Worps UsEp IN A MEDICAL SENSE * 


a&xomov (sc. d&puaxov), ‘painkiller,’ Alex. 22. Cf. Galen’s work, 
wept axomwv, and elsewhere in Galen. 

dppoyn, ‘joint’ of the body, Alex. 14. Only Galen XIX, 460, cf. II, 
734, ed. Kiihn, are cited in the lexica for this meaning. 

dprnpia, ‘ wind pipe,’ Alex. 26. Frequently so in the doctors. 

Sinyéouat, of the post mortem account, Peregr. 44. Cf. Hobart, 
pp. 229 f. 

Spuuts, of drugs, Peregr. 45. Hipp., Theophr., Diosc., Galen. In 
Hipp. Fract. 769 it is used without da4pyaxoy in the same sense. 
érioxoréw, of medical examination, Peregr. 44. So used by Galen.® 
orpovdiov, as name of a plant, Alex. 12. ‘‘ Name of plant in Hipp., 
Theophr., Diosc., e¢ al.”’ (Passow, s.v.). Contrast Luke 12, 6. 
Yuxpov (without twp), ‘cold water,’ Peregr. 44. Hippocr. e al. 

So Matt. 10, 42, but not Mark 9, 41, nor in Luke. 


D. LONGER EXPRESSIONS 


TupeTos wanda opodpos, Peregr. 44. 

AevKds THY xpoav, Alex. 3. 

VEKpLK@s THY Xpoay exew, Peregr. 33. 

KOLA} 4 xeElp 

eis paviay éuBaddrw, Alex. 30.1 

dovros éxabétero, Vera hist. ii. 24. Cf. Acts 27, 33. 

SduareAéw xpapevos, Alex. 5. Cf. Galen, Comp. med. sec. loc. vii. 2 
(XII, 19, Kiihn), dappdxors xpapevor drarehGow, cited by Hobart, 
p. 278. 

oxwrjkwv téoas, Alex. 59. “ oxedné is used both of worms in sores 
and of intestinal worms,” Hobart, p. 43, quoting this passage. 

évavoOnras éxew, Vera hist. ii. 1. Hipp. 

ouppiw 76 oropa, tbid., ii. 1. Hipp. 

6 iarpos perakdnbels, Peregr. 44. ‘“ These two compounds of Kaew 
[eicxadéw, peraxadéw], peculiar to St. Luke, were used in medical 
language for ‘to call in’ or ‘send for’ a physician,” Hobart, 
pp. 219 f.¥ 


* By both Lucian and the medical writers. 
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E. SpecraL List CONNECTING LUCIAN AND THE 


MEDICAL WRITERS !” 


1. Words apparently found elsewhere only in the medical 


writers. 


2. Words found in no writer before Polybius except Hippocrates. 


édéa Hipp. al. 

éuBrvwréw  Hipp., not in Attic writers. 

em Bpexw Theophr., Diosc. 

éruxdalyw Stephanus quotes only Hipp. besides. 

2) MLTOMLOV Diosc.; Passow cites no other authors. 
karaOn\bvw  Lexica refer only to Luc. (éer) and Hipp. 
Katappartw Hipp., Galen. 

KoA\Uptov Hipp., Galen., Diosc., Rev. 3, 18. 
Kopten Lexica refer only to medical writers besides. 
pactixn Theophr., Diosc. 

apoooxeAN\w  Aretaeus and later writers. 

ovAdet(Bouar Hipp., Arist. 

proy Los frequent in Hipp. 


The following observations may also be made: 

1. Hippocrates is directly referred to in Vera hist. ii. 7, ‘Immoxparet 
T® K@w iarpe. 

2. Vera hist. ii. 47 closes in much the same way as Galen makes 
his transitions between the seventeen books of his De usu partium, 
e.g., Book vi, ad fin., repi Gv aravtwv 6 épetts TBde Aovyos eEnyqoerat. 

3. The preface to the Alexander has a certain resemblance to the 
preface of Dioscorides’ Materia medica. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the preface that Luke is said to have imitated. Its re- 
semblance to Luke and Lucian is equally close. 


4. If the medical coloring of certain passages is to be examined, 
as Harnack, pp. 15 f, 176 ff., examines the story of Acts 28, 3-10, 
probably Alex. 21, or Peregr. 44, 45, would make a sufficient parallel. 


5. Harnack (p. 175) suggests as one of the traces of the author’s 
medical profession that “the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, metaphors of 
medical character, etc.).””. For medical technical terms, see Lists 
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B and C; for metaphors of medical character, see O. Schmidt, 
Metapher und Gleichnis in den Schriften Lukians, 1897, pp. 13 ff. 


6. Harnack (p. 176) says that these signs will “‘ compel us to be- 
lieve that the author was a physician if . . . in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eyewitness medical traits are espe- 
cially and prominently apparent.” In Peregr. 44, 45, and in many 
other places where the medical traits are most numerous, Lucian 
also is writing as an eyewitness — even in the True History! 


These suggestions do not exhaust the passages in Lucian, but 
probably they are enough for our purpose. Already they match 
in nearly every detail the evidence produced for the medical pro- 
fession of Luke. And if the amount of Lucian examined should be 
doubled so as to equal in extent the writings of Luke, and if we 
then should “ spend a lifetime ” in going through the twenty-five 
volumes containing the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Aretaeus, with occasional glimpses at Theophrastus, to collect 
the occurrences of words and note coincidences in their usage or 
combination with this part of Lucian, there can be no doubt that 
such an investigation could produce a volume quite as large as Ho- 
bart’s, and that the best examples selected from it would be found 
quite as cogent as those of Harnack, Moffatt, and Zahn, to prove 
by his “ medical language ” that Lucian was a physician. 


NOTES 


1 The following words occurring in Lucian but not in Luke or Acts are explicitly 
mentioned as medical terms by Hobart himself in the course of his book (pages of 
Hobart in brackets): &yév (81), aOuula (280), dvddocrs (260), dvavebw (240), dvarvéw 
(236), avaprégtw (244), doxnors (263), &raxros (222), &rovos (241), apopos (144), 
BiBpdaxw (42), duoxdéw (232), doxetov (158), eEapwagw (244), epedpebw (260), émura- 
patra (93), ebdopos (144), katavadrloxw (16), Katop0dw (262), dAdKAnpos (193), meio 
(62), mhpos, -dw,. -wors (1481), mpdxerpos (202), oxevagw, (232), ovvedpebw (260), 
svvrapdcow (93), cvvrpépw (223), ouvrvxia (30), Tapaxwdns (93), bmodoxn (158), 
brorapacaw (93), dopds (144), Yabo (62). 

2 Sanpérns is a medical term, according to Hobart, p. 88. 

3 “ The compounds of cele were used by the medical writers.” (Hobart, p. 103.) 

4 “Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that tavos Babis is a 
specific medical phrase; but I pass this by.” (Harnack, p. 180, n. 1). The phrase 
occurs in Lucian, Tzm. 6. 

5 “ aos is used by Hippocrates and Aretaeus in describing the symptoms of 
epilepsy.” (Hobart, p. 17.) i 
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6 Eg., Times in Luke Acts Lucian 
PAT TE ake yo er OS ONE OO SE 2 18 4 
OLEONGMGU c's \eievers ecm starts Io 21 3 
Bbopidiertetercistele «cctv ens eeuate II 4 2 
ROTO AUG) oe inreiebolscel seine mie I4 19 2 
CELIA TILL Wy sins sloey of sev oneiiavelie ive? 9 I 
PEN HO OS ae eiera) sil ofslonsrets ies 7 a 16 9 
LY Secs GeO OD ero CaCO Lec 23 32 2 
COC a ior osaiiar | obanellsWajolatshay I5 13 I 
OMA PNG Laralle wl sel shel ays acele iene’ I5 25 z 

110 157 27 

But excluding these nine words the 108 other words occur approximately 

102 149 226 
or nearly twice as often in Lucian as in either half of Luke’s work. 
MOtals ic ar conusruons oe 212 306 253 
7 See p. 49. 


8 The exceptions are marked on the lists by the New Testament references. Five 
out of the eight are in Revelation. It should be observed that in compiling these lists 
“ medical terms ” actually occurring in Luke as well as in Lucian have been excluded. 

9 Cf. ériBXérw, above p. 44. 

10 Cf, Acts 26, 24, 7a ToANG oe Yodupara els wavlay wepiTpémet, which Hobart (p. 268) 
considers medical, though he confesses that repurpérw is not employed exactly in this 
sense by medical writers. But éuaiarw and éu84\\w, which Hobart also considers med- 
ical words (pp. 130, 137), are probably used by the doctors as in Lucian. Note 
Hobart’s quotation from Galen: Gozep kal rods els emdnylav te kal dromAntiay pgdlws 
_ éurimrovras. 

The nearest parallel to Acts, J.c., is not in the doctors but in Lucian’s Abdicatus 30. 
This passage has apparently been overlooked by commentators (Wettstein does not use 
it, though he illustrates reperpémew by two other passages in Lucian). In referring to 
the countless forms of madness (uvpta et6n; cf. Aretaeus, cited by Hobart, p. 267, wavins 
tporor eldeor wey pvplor) and its various causes he says: yépovras dé kat daBody axarpos 
kat dpyi Goyos ToANdKis Kat’ olkelwy eumecodoa 7d wey TpGrov dSierdpager, elra kar’ 
éAtyov és pavlay meptérpeve. Not only is this passage full of other words which Hobart 
would call medical (besides 6:a8od\#, &Aoyos, gumimrw, Statapacow, occur in equally 
medical connections in the next few lines Avrn, arorehéw, owrnpla, dtaddAdoow, Bepa- 
mela, duoréxvos éravépxouar), but the whole piece is written from the doctor’s view 
point with the most delicate sympathy for his professional sensitiveness. 

1 ¢igxadéw also is used in this sense in Lucian: 6 tarpds eioxdnbels, Pseudol. 23; but 
not by Luke, eioxaderdpevos ody adrods eévoev, Acts 10, 23, the only occurrence in 
the New Testament. 

22 This list of words, intended to illustrate the criticism of the examples used for the 
medical language of Luke, contains words “ found elsewhere only or mainly in the 
medical writers ” (see above, p. 49). Of course the cases given are only those found 
in the 75 pages of Lucian examined for this purpose. The total number of words of 
this kind to be found in all Lucian’s works may be estimated with the help of the word 
lists in Schmid’s Atticismus as considerably over too. 

18 Lagarde, Psalterium juxta Hebracos Hieronymi, 1874, p. 165. 
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THE STYLE AND LITERARY METHOD 
OF LUKE 


PART II 
THE TREATMENT OF SOURCES IN THE GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE starting point for any study of Luke’s method of using sources 
is a comparison of Luke and Mark. In the second Gospel is pre- 
served to us, substantially as it was in the hands of our Evangelist, 
one of those “ accounts concerning the things fulfilled among us,” to 
which he refers, and the one which he used as his chief single source. 
The survival of this source gives us an unusually secure basis for the 
study of editorial method. In most other cases the source is known 
only through the derivative work, and the editorial method can be 
inferred only from the finished product. In the Gospel of Luke we 
can confront the author’s work with his source, so that the changes, 
rearrangements, and additions which he has made can be certainly 
known. 

The advantage of this field for the study of redactorial method 
is increased by another fact. The closeness with which Luke follows 
Mark, as compared with the freedom of paraphrase and embellish- 
ment in other ancient writers, gives us a sustained assurance 
throughout extensive sections of his work that this dependence is 
really there; for whenever (as in a few cases in Luke and usually in 
ancient writers) the divergence from known sources becomes quite 
considerable, the suspicion always arises that some unknown source 
is being used to supplement or even supplant the main source; or at 
_ least that the latter has gone through some intermediate stage be- 
fore reaching our author. ; 
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There is no reason to suppose that Luke knew any later form of 
Mark than that which we possess. But an element of uncertainty 
would be introduced into our comparison of Luke and Mark, if, as 
some have maintained, the copy of Mark used by Luke was an earlier 
form of that Gospel, a so-called “ Urmarcus.”’ This is not the place 
for the discussion of a theory which synoptic study has practically 
destroyed, though it is still kept alive by a few scholars in a kind of 
artificial respiration. The differences between the ‘“ Urmarcus ” 
and our Mark are probably so small that they would be sufficiently 
accounted for by scribal changes in a few successive copyings. They 
are to be sought where Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, their 
common source. But these cases are not very numerous, and 
many of them may equally well be ascribed to identical corrections 
of Mark made independently by both Matthew and Luke. 

In all cases of agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark, 
whatever the presumed cause, great caution must be used in postu- 
lating the primitive form: of the Marcan text,? and these cases are 
so few that they justify us in supposing that elsewhere Luke and 
Matthew followed a text that is substantially our Mark. And here 
_ the general accuracy that we may presume of all the New Testament 
text is an additional advantage possessed by the comparison of Mark 
and Luke over the comparison of any other two ancient books out- 
side the New Testament, either or both of which rest on less trust- 
worthy textual tradition. . 


The comparison of our Gospels is not a new problem, nor is the 
special relation of Luke and Mark an unexplored part of the more 
general field. But the examination of this question has often been 
made in a fragmentary way, and the results have often been left so 
unclassified that there is good reason for collecting at least some of 
the phenomena in such a way that some general observations can 
be made on the editorial method of Luke. In harmonies and com- 
mentaries, Luke’s changes in the matter derived from Mark, no 
matter how fully they are indicated, necessarily follow the order of 

1 For a list see Allen, Matthew, Dp. Xxxvi-xl. 

2 For an attempted classification see, Stanton, Gospels as Historical Documents, IT, 
pp. 207-219; Wernle, Synoptische Frage, pp. 45-61. Especially noteworthy is the list 


of passages where Matthew and Luke agree with the Western text of Mark but differ 
from the current text. @ , 


i “e 
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the text and fail of general classification. There are, no doubt, 
many changes that allow of no classification, or could be classified 
in more than one way, but there remain a great number of phe- 
nomena that allow of collective treatment, and they should be so 
treated.1 

It must of course be confessed from the start that the relation of 
Luke to Mark is not merely a literary problem. There can be no 
doubt that some of the changes made by Luke in Mark are due to 
historical reasons, others are due to the general motives of the 
author — to his so-called “ tendencies ”’ — i.e. for doctrinal reasons. 
In so far as these changes are not of a stylistic or literary character, 
they lie outside the scope of these studies. But the exclusion must 
not be too strictly made. On the other hand the discovery of non- 
literary tendencies in New Testament writers is made entirely too 
easy in some schools of criticism, and should be attempted only after 
the literary habits of the writer have been carefully examined. The 
question may often be raised whether a single detail, or even a re- 
peated phenomenon in Luke, supposed to show some special religious 
or social interest, may not be merely stylistic or artistic. In the 
following investigation of Luke’s relation to Mark it will therefore 
be best to limit the examination to matters that may be only of the 
latter type, including, however, cases for which the motive may 
also be different.2 Only on such a basis can the further motives of 
the editor be separated and established. And whatever the classi- 
fication of the changes, it must not be assumed that they are neces- 
sarily due to conscious motives. An ancient author in paraphrasing 
a source naturally used his own style and language, and even his own 

1 Short but valuable lists of literary changes in his sources made by Luke are to be 
found in Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa,pp. 486-492, and in Wernle, Die Synoptische 
Frage, pp. 9 ff. The most complete study of the sort here attempted is the work 
of J. H. Scholten, Hei paulinisch Evangelie, 1870; quoted here from the German trans- 
lation (with considerable additions and changes by the author) Das Paulinische Evange- 
liwm, 1881. Although the value of this work is somewhat lessened by the author’s ad- 
diction to certain theories of Synoptic criticism now generally abandoned, and by ex- 
cessive emphasis on the “ heidenchristliche paulinische Tendenz ” of the third Gospel, 
it may still be recommended as a mine of interesting and suggestive material. And, as 
it is but little known to modern English reading students of the question, the publica- 
tion of similar investigations made independently does not seem superfluous. A few 
of Scholten’s lists have been added with proper acknowledgment, and references have 


been given to some others. 
2 A single exception to this limitation is made in the section below on pp. 90-96. 
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religious prepossessions, without realizing in every case of change 
the significant contrasts. Such a study reveals most strikingly the 
subconscious, spontaneous workings of the mind. Nor must it be 
supposed that changes of this sort are carried out with regularity 
and uniformity throughout the work. The author will sometimes 
correct his source in a certain way, and sometimes leave the same 
expression or thought in his source unchanged. The many excep- 
tions that we shall find to what is plainly the usual literary practice 
of Luke will abundantly illustrate this point. Not infrequently in 
a single passage Luke will leave unchanged at its second occurrence 
a word or expression in his source that he has just modified! 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF SECTIONS 


It is well known that sections of Luke derived from Mark and 
those of other origin are arranged in continuous blocks and not 
interspersed as in the Gospel of Matthew. Thus, in general: Luke 
1-2 are peculiar to Luke; Luke 3, 1-6, 19 are from Mark; Luke 6, 
20-8, 3 are not from Mark; Luke 8, 4-0, 50 are from Mark; Luke 
9, 51-18, 14 are not from Mark; Luke 18, 15-24, 11 are from 
Mark. 

Our present study has to do with the order of the material in the 
three sections derived from Mark, viz., 3, 1-6, 19; 8, 4-9, 50; 18 
th~24, IT. 

In the first place we may observe that these three sections repre- 
sent three consecutive and almost continuous sections in Mark, 
viz., Mark 1, 1-3, 19; 3, 20-9, 41; 10, 1 to the end — that is, sub- 
stantially the whole Gospel. Of course there are some omissions 


? 


* Scholten comments particularly on this phenomenon, e.g., p. 19, n. 3, on the change 
of mvedua axdBaprov, Mark 5, 2, 13, to daiudmov, Luke 8, 27, 33: ‘Da sich Lucas 
hierin selber nicht gleich bleibt (s. 8, 29), so wird noch sichtlicher, dass er nicht 
selbststandig schreibt, sondern als Corrector den Text des Mc. verindert hat;” p. 38, 
“Mt. 8, 6, 6 mats wou . . . Lucas setzt dafiir 7, 2, 10: dodXos, lisst jedoch wats in 
der Rede des Hauptmannes stehen. Ein Beweis, dass er corrigierte;” p. 47, “ Bei der 
Vergleichung von Stellen, welche Lc. mit Mt. gemein hat, fallt ferner die Vertauschung 
des yxo66s, Mt. 5, 46, mit der paulinischen xapus 6, 32, 33, 34, ins Auge, welche jedoch 
bei dem Evangelisten (6, 23, 35), aus leicht erklarlicher und dfter vorkommender 
Unachtsamkeit, unterblieb”; p. 56, “Zu beachten ist die Verinderung der ‘ Vogel 
des Himmels’ Mt. 6, 26 in ‘Raben’ Lc. 12, 24a . . . Dass die Veranderung absichtlich 
ist, geht daraus hervor, dass Lc. 24b in Ubereinstimmung mit Mt. 26 ‘Vogel’ schreibt.” 
See also p. 113, on Mark 2, 6, and the references there. 
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from Mark by Luke, especially the great omission of Mark 6, 45-8, 
26; but as these do not disturb Mark’s order, they may be left out 
of account here, and, considering the sections dependent on Mark 
in blocks, we may state this as our first observation on order, namely, 
that neither the great insertions in Luke nor its great omissions from 
Mark disturb Mark’s general order. Within the large blocks, also, 
the sections of Mark generally succeed one another in the same order 
in Luke, even when additions or omissions in the latter Gospel might 
be expected to change the order. A detailed list of the parallels 
need not be given here, for they can be readily found in harmonies, 
e.g., in the “ Parallelenregister”” in Huck’s Synopse. The regular 
coincidence in order is most striking. 

The exceptions to this order are, therefore, few, and demand 
special notice. They are principally the following: ! 

1. The account of the imprisonment of John the Baptist, which 
occurs in Mark 6, 17-29, is found in Luke, greatly abbreviated, 
after the account of John’s preaching (Luke 3, 19-20). 

2. The saying about the true kindred of Jesus in Mark 3, 31-35 
is found in Luke 8, 19—21 after, not before, the parable of the sower 
and its sequel (Mark 4, 1-25 = Luke 8, 4-18). 

3. The call of the Twelve in Luke 6, 12-16 precedes, in Mark 3, 
13-19 follows, the summary of travel and healing in Mark 3, 7-12 = 
Luke 6, 17-19. 

4. The prediction of the traitor in Luke 22, 21-23 follows, in 
Mark 14, 18-21 precedes, the Last Supper (Mark 14, 22-25 = 
Luke 22, 15-20). 

5. The denial of Peter in Luke 22, 56-62 precedes, in Mark 14, 
66-72 follows, the trial before the Sanhedrin (Mark 14, 55-65 = 
Luke 22, 63-71). 

The motive in at least two of these cases is clearly the desire to 
conclude at once a subject when it has been introduced. Thus Luke 
anticipates the actual imprisonment of John the Baptist by insert- 
ing it immediately after the account of John’s teaching. Again, 
Luke anticipates the denials of Peter by bringing them in at once 
upon Peter’s entrance into the court of the high priest, while Mark 

1 Omitting such passages as Luke 4, 16-30 and 5, 1-11, which do not appear to be 


derived from Mark 6, 1-6 and 1, 16-20, though somewhat akin to them in subject 
matter. 
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narrates the trial to its conclusion before coming back to Peter and 
his denials. 

But the infrequency of such transpositions only emphasizes the 
general parallelism of order between Mark and Luke. 


CHANGES OF ORDER WITHIN THE SECTIONS 


Within the several sections Luke adheres as faithfully to the order 
of Mark as he does in the order of the sections themselves. As a 
rule the details follow each other in much the same succession, even 
in cases when the structure of the sentence has been considerably 
changed. 

In the following cases Luke, in introducing an incident, brings in 
explanatory details which Mark gives only later: 


In Luke 5, 17 the presence of the Pharisees and lawyers is mentioned at the beginning 
of the story of the man cured of paralysis; in Mark 2, 6 the hostile spectators are men- 
tioned only after Jesus has aroused their ire. 

At the healing of the withered hand the Pharisees are only mentioned by name as 
they leave the synagogue to plot with the Herodians (Mark 3, 6), but in Luke 6, 7 these 
spectators are named before the cure. 

Mark tells the age of Jairus’ daughter after she was healed (Mark 5, 42), Luke 
before (Luke 8, 42). 

The number fed by the miracle of the loaves is stated by Mark (6, 44) iter: by 
Luke (9, 14) before, the miracle takes place: 

Luke 8, 23 mentions Jesus’ sleep before the storm rose, Mark 4, 38, only afterward. 

Luke 4, 31-37 adds réAu rijs PadvAalas to Kadapvaoty (Mark 1, 21) at the beginning 
of the story of the demoniac in the synagogue, but omits r7js TadcAaias from wepixwpov 
in the concluding summary. 

Luke 4, 42 mentions the pursuit of the crowd before the arrival of the disciples, 
Mark 1, 37 mentions it afterward. 

The women who followed: Jesus from Galilee are mentioned by Luke in his company 
during the Galilean ministry (Luke 8, 1-3); in Mark they are first mentioned at the 
cross (Mark 15, 40, 41 = Luke 23, 49). In Luke 24, 10 = Mark 16, 1 the situation is 
nearly the reverse, for Luke mentions by name the women at the grave only after their 
visit. 

Bethsaida, Luke 9, 10, whether correctly used or not, is without doubt from Mark 6, 
45, a later section, which Luke omits when he comes to it. 

In Luke 23, 2 the priests accuse Jesus before Pilate puts the question, “ Art thou 
the king of the Jews?” In Mark 15, 3 their accusation is told only afterwards. 


There are a number of minor transpositions in Luke’s narrative 
of the Passion, when it is compared with Mark. A list of twelve has 
been collected and carefully discussed by J. C. Hawkins in Oxford 
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Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 81 ff. He attributes them to 
the use by Luke of an account of the Passion other than Mark’s. 
But the transpositions enumerated by Hawkins are generally cases 
where Luke has anticipated something which is mentioned later in 
Mark. The frequency of this phenomenon seems to warrant the 
inference that he habitually read a whole section of Mark, and 
indeed perhaps the whole Gospel, before composing the correspond- 
ing section, or his own Gospel. Thus he was able to rearrange the 
details of a story so that such explanatory matters as the age of 
Jairus’ daughter or the number of men who shared the bread and 
fishes can be given before the miracle itself is described. 

Perhaps further evidence of the same import is furnished by places 
where Luke distinctly prepares the way for something that in Mark 
is sudden and unexplained. Thus in Mark 3, 2 (= Luke 6, 7) it is 
said that they “ watched to see if Jesus would heal on the sabbath,” 
but Luke 6, 6 has already dated the incident on the sabbath. Again 
in Mark 5, 15 (= Luke 8, 35) it is said that they found the demoniac 
cured and clothed,? but Luke alone had prepared the way for this 
by mentioning (8, 27) as a symptom of his madness that he had not 
worn a garment for a long time.’ 


ABBREVIATIONS AND OMISSIONS 


A number of instances may be quoted where Luke by omission, 
by combination, or by putting into indirect form, considerably 
shortens the dialogue of his source. 


1 Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 9: “ Daraus wird deutlich, wie vollstandig Lc seine 
Quelle beherrscht, bevor er sie aufnimmt. Er ist kein Abschreiber, der Seite nach Seite 
seiner Vorlage umschlagt und abschreibt. Er hat sie erst vollstindig von Anfang bis zu 
Ende studiert und in sich aufgenommen.” Ibid., p. 26: “Er hat jede Erzahlung erst 
vollig durchgelesen und dabei kleine Ziige, die wir bei Mr erst allmahlich kennen lernen, 
hervorgeholt und an den Anfang gestellt.” Wernle suggests that Luke’s &pxwv, 18, 18, 
is due to the fact that he read through Mark ro, 17-22 to the end before writing his 
parallel. 

2 This addition by Luke is one of those changes in Mark which Harnack (Luke the 
Physician, p. 182) attributes to his medical interest. But it is plain from inaricpévoy 
in Mark 5, 15 that the second evangelist also had this symptom in mind (see above 

. OT). 
3 U ae converse phenomena, i.e., cases where Luke’s transpositions or omissions make 
him more obscure than Mark, see below pp. ror ff. 
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Mark 1, 37 Kai Néyouow abr@ bre wavres 
fnrovoly ce. 

Mark 1,44 Kai ever abt@ Spa pndevi 
pndev elrgs. 

Matt. 8, 6 [Q] kal Neyer: kbpre, 6 rats pou 
BéBrAnrar . . . 7 Eyer adTG Eyw ENov 
Oeparebaw abréov. 

Mark 4, 39 Kai elre . . 
pwoo. 

Mark 5,8 ever yap air@: ekeMfe 16 
avebwa TO akabapror &k Tov avOpwrov. 
Mark 5,9 Y€ye abr@- Aeytd Svoud por, 

Ort woNAol éopev 

Mark 5, 12 Kal rapexadeocav abrov héyor- 
Tes* wéuWov has els Tos xolpous, iva eis 
abrovs eioéOwpev. 

Mark 5,23 mapaxade . 
Ouyarpiov pov éoxarws Exe, K.T.r. 

Mark 5, 28 édeyey yap dre éav GYwuae 
Kav TOv twatiwy abrod cwihcopat. 


. o1MmTa, TEept- 


. . Aeywr 6rt TO 


Mark 6, 31 xai Ayer adbrots: Sebre byets 
abrol kar’ idiav eis Epnuov témov Kat dva- 
ravaacbe odLyov. 

Mark 6, 37,38 Disciples — Shall we go 
and buy bread ? Jesus — How many 
loaves have ye? go and see. Disciples 
— Five and two fishes. 

Mark 8, 29 déyer abr: ob ef 6 xptors. 

Mark 9,16 kai émnpmrncev abrots: ri 
ouvenreite mpos abtobs; 

Mark 0, 21-25 Jesus — How long has he 
had this ? Father — From childhood, 
etc. Jesus — If possible! all things are 
possible to one who believes. Father 
—I believe, help my unbelief. Jesus 
(to the spirit) — Deaf and dumb spirit, 
I bid thee come out of him and enter 
him nevermore. 

Mark 0, 33 émnpwra abrovs: ti &v Ti 65G 
dredoyiveobe; 

Mark 10, 24 madw amoxpibels Aeyer ad- 
Tols* TEKVA, K. T. d. 

Mark 10, 49 6 “Inoods elev’ dwvhoare 
airév. Kal pwvovow Tov TuPdov EyovTes 
ait@* Odpoe, eyerpe, Pwvel oe. 

Mark 11, 33 amoxpievres . . . EYOUoUW" 
ovk otdapev. 

Mark 13,1 Aéye abr@ els rv wabnrav 
avrod: didoxare, ide worarot Alb Kat 
moramat oikodqual. 


Luke 4, 42 omits; cf. of dxAou érefqrouv 
avrév. 

Luke 5,14 kal airds wapnyyerey airg 
pnoevt elaetv. 

Luke 7, 3 épwrav abrév brws ehOav dva- 
cwon Tov Soddov abrod. 


Luke 8, 24 omits. 


Luke 8, 29 wapnyyedrev yap TO mvebpare 
T@ axabaprw é&eNOciv ard Tov avOpemov. 

Luke 8, 30 6 6é elwev- Neyo, Bre cion Oey 
Say6rvia rodAa eis abrév. 

Luke 8, 32 xai wapexddecav abrév iva 
érerpapy abrots eis exelvous eiceOetv. 


Luke 8, 42 mapexader . . . Ste Ovyarnp 
povoyeris qv abT@, K.T-dr. 

Luke 8, 44 omits. 

Luke 9, 10 omits. 

Luke 9, 13. Disciples —We have not 
more than five loaves and two fishes, 


unless we go and buy bread. 


Luke 9, 20 elev tov xpiorov Tov Oeod. 
Luke 9, 37 omits. 


Luke 9, 42 omits. 


Luke 9, 47 omits. 
Luke 18, 24 omits. 


Luke 18, 40 6 “Ingots éxéXevoey adrov 
axOjvar mpds abrév. 


Luke 20, 7 dmexplOnoay pr eldévar 1dber. 
Luke 21, 5 kal twwy Aeyovrwy wepi rod 


iepod bre AlBors KaAots Kal avabeuacw 
Kexdopunrar. 
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Mark 14, 2 €deyor yap: pi & TH éopri, 
piyrore €arat OopuBos Tod aod. 

Mark 14,19 jpiavro... eye... pyre 
eyo; 

Mark 14, 45 mpoceday air Never’ paB- 
Bei, xai katepidnoer abrov. 

Mark 15, 14 of 6¢ wepioods Expatav: orab- 
pwoor adrov. 


Luke 22, 2 éoBodvro yap Tov dadv. 

Luke 22, 23 #péavro ouvfynreiv ... Td Ths 
&pa etn. 

Luke 22,47 fyyioev TO "Inood gidfjoar 
avrov. 

Luke 23, 23 of d¢ éwéxewro .. 
avrov cravpwijvat. 


. alrobmevot 


Note also the omission of dialogue parts in Mark 9, 28 f., Mark 
12, 33-34a, Mark 14, 31. 

Somewhat similar is Luke’s condensation of sentences in dialogue 
even when no change of speakers is involved. This is shown in his 
treatment of questions (mainly rhetorical), especially when the 
questions are associated with their immediate answer or with another 
question. Both these arrangements Luke to some extent avoids.’ 


Mark 1, 27 Ti éorw rovro; ddax7 Katy: 
kat’ ékovolay kK. T. 2. 

Mark 2, 7 Ti odros otrw Aadet; Bracdy- 
pet. 

Mark 2,19 mq dvvarrar ot viol Tod vUUdG- 
vos, & @ 6 vuudios mer” abrav éorw, 
pnotebew; Scov xpdvov Exovaty TOV vup- 
diov per’ aita&v, ob Stvavrar vnorevev. 

Mark 3, 33 Tis éorw 4 pntnp pov Kal oi 
adeApot wou; 34... We % unTnp uov Kal 
of &deAdoi pov. 35 os av roijon Td 
OA\nua Tod Geo}, odtos abehpds pou Kal 
&deAG} Kal wntnp éoTiv. 

Mark 4,13 odk otéate tHv mapaBodny 
raltnv; Kal T&s waoas Tas TapaBodas 
yrocecbe; 

Mark 4, 40 Ti Sevdoi éore; otrw Exere 
TioTW; 

Mark 8,36 ri yap wedet 
Kepofoar Tov Kocpor Sov Kal SnurwPqvac 
riv Wuxiv avrod; 37 TL yap Sot avOpwros 
avradAayue Tis Wuxis abrod; 

Mark 9, 19 éws wore mpds twas Eoopar; 
éws more avefouar tuav; 


G&vOpwiov 


Luke 4, 36 ris 6 Adyos obros, bre &y éfov- 
gia K.T. 2X. 

Luke 5, 21 ris éorw obros ds Made? BAa- 
odnuias. 

Luke 5, 34 wy dSbvacbe rods 


vuudavos, & @ 6 vupdios per’ abtav 


viods Tov 
torw, worjoas vyotebev [-edoar}; 
Luke 8, 21 whrnp pov kat adedpoi pov 


ovrol eiow of Tov Adyov TOD Deod &kovovTes 
Kal movovvTes. 


Luke 8, 11 éo7w 5é arn ) TapaPodn. 


Luke 8, 25 od 4 riots buav; 
Luke 9, 25 ri yap wdedetrar a&vOpwros 
Kepojoas Tov Kodcpov ddov, éavTov dé 


arrodéoas 4 fnuscwbeis; 


Luke 9, 41 éws wére Ecouat mpds buas Kai 
avetopar buav; 


1 Twice in the parable of the wicked husbandmen, Luke does not follow this practice. 
In 20, 15, 16, following Mark 12, 9, he writes, “ What then will the lord of the vineyard 
do to them? He will come and destroy these husbandmen,” etc. In 20, 13 the pro- 
prietor says, “‘ What shall I do? I will send my son.’ The question here added by 
Luke (ri zovjow) is characteristic of Luke’s parables; Chit oer TOs. 
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Mark 12,14 €keorw Sodvar kjvoov Kal- 
cape 7 ob; SGyer H wn S@pevr; 

Mark 14, 37 Ziuwr, xabebders; od toxv- 
oas play pay ypenyopjcat; ‘ 
Mark 14, 63 rb Ere xpelav Exoper maprt- 
pov; 64 jKxoboare tis Bacdnutas: Ti 

tyty dalverar; 


Luke 20, 22 tteorw jyas Kaicape ddpor 
Sodvar 7 od; 

Luke 22, 46 ri xaevdere; 

Luke 22,71 ri Gre txouer paprtuplas 

xpelav; avrol yap jKoboapey ard Tov 

orduatos avrov. 


Note also Mark 11, 32, compared with Luke 20, 6. 


Even single questions disappear under Luke’s recension, being 
changed to commands or statements. 


Mark 2,18 dcari of paénral “Iwavvov 
. vnorebovow Kk. T. A; 

Mark 4, 38 od wéder cor Ste GroNNUEBa; 

Mark 5,35 i ére oxiddets Tov diddoKa- 
ov; 

Mark 5, 39 ri OopvBetobe kai xdalere; 

Mark 11,17 od yéypamrat drt 6 olkds pou 
Keats 

Mark 12, 26 ovk dveyrwre & TH BiBAw 
Maictws éri tod Batovu k. T. X 


Luke 5, 33 of waénrat "Iwavvov vycretov- 
ow k.T.X. 

Luke 8, 24 damoAAtyueba. 

Luke 8, 49 unxére oxidre Tdv StdaoKador. 


Luke 8, 52 uz xAalere. 

Luke 19, 46 yéypamra: xal 
olxés wou K. T. A. 

Luke 20, 37 Mwiojjs éunvucer éxi tijs 

Barovu x. T. X. 


éorat 6 


Compare also the questions in Mark 12, 15; 12, 24; 15, 12; 16, 3, which are alto- 
gether omitted by Luke. The saying of the lamp and lampstand occurs in Mark (4, 
21) as two rhetorical questions, and in the corresponding verse of Luke (8, 16) as a 
statement. But the saying was also in Q, as is shown by its occurrence in Matt. (5, 
15) and its recurrence in Luke (11, 33), so that its affirmative form may be due to this 
source rather than to Luke himself. 


In passages derived from Q also Harnack finds a tendency in 
Luke to avoid rhetorical questions. In his Sayings of Jesus, p. 6, 
referring to the three instances in Luke 12, 23, 24, 28, where Luke 
has no rhetorical question parallel to those of Matt. 6, 25, 26, 30, 
he says, ‘‘ St. Luke removes the rhetorical question for the sake of 
smoothness ( a correction which, as we shall see, he makes in other 
places).”’ Cf. also, p. 69. The “ other places ” appear to be Luke 6, 
32, 33 = Matt. 5, 46, 47; Luke 6, 44 = Matt. 7, 16; Luke 15, 4 = 
Matt. 18, 12;! Luke 17, 4 = Matt. 18, 21, 22. 

Therefore in cases where the situation is reversed, Matthew hav- 
ing the declarative and Luke the interrogative form, there is possibly 

1 In Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4 the double question of Matthew can hardly be 
original as Harnack (Sayings, 92) thinks. For the first question ri duty (cor) Soxez; is 


Matthean as shown by its addition to Mark in Matt. 22, 17, 42; 26, 66 (where Mark 
14, 64 has ri dyiv daiverar;). Note also Matt. 17, 25. 
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a presumption that Luke is more original (cf. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp. 26, 86), as Matthew also has some tendency to remove questions 


(see Allen, Matthew, p. xxxiii). 

The passages are Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39; Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 46; Matt. 10, 
34 = Luke 12, 51; Matt. 13, 31 = Luke 13, 18, 19 (so also Mark 4, 30); Matt. 13, 
33 = Luke 13, 20, 21. But in three of these cases Nicolardot (Les procédés de rédac- 


tion, pp. 148 f.), and in two of them even Harnack (Sayings, on Matt. 7, 21 = Luke 6, 
46; Matt. 15, 14 = Luke 6, 39), prefers the declarative form as original, 


AVOIDANCE OF REPETITION 


In a great many ways Luke avoids repetition. Often instead of 


repeating the noun a pronoun is used: 


Mark 1, 34 Gaupéma eéBarew xal ovk 
Apr dadeiv ra. Gatporra. 

Mark 2, 3-10 zapadurikés (-dbv, -G), five 
times. 

Mark 2, 18b 
pobnral ray Papiaioy . . 
pofnrat. 

Mark 2,22 dolvos.. 

Mark 3,1 GvOpwros... 

- 5 TO b¥paTy. 

Mark 5,35 Grd Tod apxicvvayoryou... . 
36 TO apxucwvayuyy . . . 38 els Tov 
olxov Tov épxiovvaryeryov. 

Mark 5,39 70 7aiov . . 


ot pobyral "Iwévvov kai ol 
. ol 6& aol 


. 6 olvos. 
3 7Q dvOpary 


- 40 TOU ma- 


Giov ... 70 watélov .. . 41 Tov tratélov. 

Mark 5,41 70 xopdcwy ... 42 7d ko- 
pucvov. 

Mark 6,41 tots wre Gprovs kal rods 
bbo ixObas ... Tovs Gprous ... Kal Tovs 
6bo ixftas .. . 43 Tov ixObuov ... 44 
Tous &provs. 

Mark 8,27 of poabgral abrod .. . Tobs 
polyaras abrov. 

Matt. 5, 25 [Q] 7G dvribixw . . . whore ce 
rapohe 6 byrib.os. 

Mark 10,13 mposépepov . . . Tots mpoo- 


pepover. 
Mark 10,46 rudpdos... 
- 516 6 ruphds. 


49 Tov Tuphdv 


Luke 4, 41 ééfpxovro daypéna . . . otk 
ela atta dadeiv. 
Luke 5,18 sapadedupévos . . . 
. 24 mapadedupery. 
Lisike 5,33 ol pabnral "Iwovvov. . . kal 
ol Trav Papicaiwy, oi 6é col. 


19 abrov 


abroés. 
. 8 TO avipi 


Luke 5,37 Golvos... 
Luke 6,6 &Opwros . 
. 10 abré. 

Luke 8, 49 apa Tod dpxicuvayeryou .. « 
50 at7G . . . 51 els rH olklay. 

Luke 8, 51 7s mwatéds . . . 52 “she” 
(in verb) . . . 54 atrfjs. 

Luke 9, 54 4 mais... 
verb). 

Luke 9, 16 rots were dprovs Kal ovs 
bbo ixObas .. . 


55 “ che” (in 


abrobs. 


Luke 9, 18 ol pabnrai . . . abrobts. 

Luke 12, 58 rod dyriwixov . . . phrore 
Katracbpy ce. 

Luke 18,15 mpocépepov .. . abrois. 

Luke 18, 35 ruddAds ... 40 abrov.. . 
AI 0 6€. 


Luke does not, however, in avoiding the repetition of nouns, fall 


into the equally awkward superabundance of pronouns. 


On the 


contrary, he not infrequently improves on his sources by leaving 
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out superfluous pronouns (e. g. abrés), as, for instance, in Mark 
I, 40; 5, 12-14, 18-19; 8, 29; 10,17; 12, 8,37; Matt. 4, 5 (= Luke 


4, 9)- 
In the following passages from Mark, Luke avoids repetition by 


omission or other changes. The words which have no equivalent 
in Luke are in brackets: 


Mark 2,9 éyeipe [kal Gpov rov xpaBBarov gov] . . . 11 éyetpe, Gpov Tov KpaBBarov cov. 

Mark 2,15 oddoi reA@var Kal dpaptwrol ovvavixewto TG "Inood . . . 16 [tdovres d7e 
Hobe pera Tov TeAwvGy Kal GpaprwhOr] . . . bre pera Tov Tehwvay Kal apapTwrA@v 
éoOler Kai river. 

Mark 2,18 [foay of pabnrai “Iwavvov kat of Papicator vynorebovres] . . . A€youvow 
ait@ dari of wabyral "Iwavvov kai ot [uabnral] rv Papicaiwy vnorebovow; 

Mark 2, 19, see above p. 81. 

Mark 3, 7 [odd rAqOos] . . . 8 TAHOos TOAD. 

Mark 3,14 «kal émoinoey dwdeka . - . 16 [kat éroincev rods dwbexa). 

Mark 3, 33-35, see above p. 81. 

Mark 4, 5 76 merp@des [Srrov obk elxer AV mrodAnv] . . . [dea 7d wy Exerv Babos vis} 
. . » 6 bea 76 ph Exerv pifar. 

Mark 5, 2 sarqvrncer aire [ex Tay pvnyelwv] &vOpwros . . . 3 bs THy KaToiknow elxev &v 
rois uyhuact. . . . [5 & Tots uyyuaow kat éy rots bpecw Fv Kpatwr). 

Mark 5, 3 [ovdé adbcer obxére odd5els eSbvaro abrov Shoat] 4 dua 7d abrov ToAAGKs TEdaLS 
kal ddboeow bedéc0a1, kal Sveomaobat br’ adrod ras Ghioets Kal Tas Teas ovrrerptpbat, 
[kat oddels toxvev abrov daydcai]. 

Mark 5,9 ré dvoud oor; . . . evi [dvoue por]. 

Mark 5, 13 els rhv Oddacooy . . . [TH Oaracon). 

Mark 6, 35 Kal dn Spas wodNfjs ‘yevouérns . . . EXeyov bre. . . [#5n Spa moddq]. 

Mark 6, 41 Kal AaBaw Tods aévre &prous Kat rods dbo ixBbas avaBdrapas eis TOV ovpavov 
ebdoynoe Kal KaTeKNacev Tods apTous kat é5l6ov Tots uabhras iva mapatiWGow abrots 
[kai rots dbo ixOtas éuepuoey wGow]. . . . 43 Kat jpar KAacpwaTov dwdexa kodlvwv 
mAnpopara, [kat ard Tv ixObwr]. 

Mark 9, 38 et5ouév twa & TQ dvdpari gov exBaddovra Sarudvia, [ds odK akodovdet jyiv,] 
kat éxwAbouer, Ste ob AKodobOer Hutv. 

Mark 10, 23 ws dvoKxddws of TA xXphuara éxovres eis TV Bacrdelay Tov Oeod eineheboovrat 
24... . [was dboxoddv éorw els THY Baowrelay Tod Oeod cicedOety.] f 

Mark 10, 27 [rapa OeG] . . . mapa To 0. 

Mark 10, 29 obddels orev bs Adiixer oixiar d&deApods } &deAhas 7} uNTepa Hh waTepa 7 
réxva } aypods . . . 30 av wh AGBN éxarovrarAactova . . . [oikias kai ddedgods Kai 
gdedpas Kal pntépas Kal Téxva Kat aypods pera Suwypar]. 

Mark 11, 28 & mola ekovoia raira moves; 7 tis cou tiv eovolay rabrnv eéwxev [iva 
ravra rovfs|; . . . 29 [kal éo& dui & role éLovola radra mod). 

Mark 12, 41 [karévavre Tod yatopuvaktov] . . . els TO yafopuAaKoy . . . 43 [ets 7d 
yatopudakKvor]. 

Mark 13, 8 écovrat ceropol kara ToTous, [Ecovrat] Arpol. 

Mark 14, 43 Sxdos [vera pwaxarpar kal tbr\wor] . . . 48 as ext Anoriy e&H\Oare wera 

paxatpav kat EbAwv. 

Mark 15, 33 dws copas evarns. 34 [kal rH &arn pal. 
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Sometimes repetition is avoided by the insertion of a synonym for 
the repeated word, as in 


Mark 10, 47 ijpEaro kpagew .. . 48 pater: Luke 18, 38 eBdnoe . . . 309 expaser. 

Mark 12, 42 xfpa mrwxh ... ) xnpa airy ) mrwxq: Luke 21, 2 xnpav wenixpav 
2 5) WXNPA H WTwX} airy. 

Mark 14, 37 xabebdovras . . . kadebders: Luke 22, 45 Kowmwuevous . . . abebdere. 


Mark t5, 37 éérvevce ... 39 iddv 6 Kevrupiow . . . bz oUTws ekervercev: Luke 23, 46 
ekemvevoev . . . 47 idcy 58 6 éxarovrdpxns 7d yerouevoy (cf. Matt. 27, 54 7a yuduera). 


Matt. 11,8 & padaxots .. . 7a wadaxd: Luke 7, 25 & padaxots ivatios .. . & 
iwartoud évddtw [Q]. ‘ 


Compare also the changes noted on page 76, note 1, and on p. 157. 


Even the article is not repeated by Luke in these parallels (see 
also examples on p. 197): 
Mark 8, 31 trav mpeoBurépwr Kat [rdv] apxrepéwv Kai [rGr] ypaypatéwr: Luke g, 22 (so 


Matt. 16, 21). : 
Mark 9, 2 [rév] Hérpov cai [rdv] "TaxwBov xai [rév] Iwavynv: Luke g, 28 (cf. Matt. 17, 1). 


In Q passages, also, Luke shows himself less repetitious than 
Matthew, e.g.: 


Matt. 7, 16 [Q] 426 r&v kapréy airay émryvaoecde abrots . . . [20 dpaye aad tar 
Kaprav aire érvyvacecbe abrobs]. 

Matt. 12, 35 [Q] 6 dyabés dvOpwros & Tod ayaod Onoavpod éxBadre 7a ayaa, kal 6 
rovnpos [&vOpwaos] ék Tod rovnpod [Onoavpod] exBadre rovnpa.* 


Matt. 6, 22 [Q] dv 7 6 d¢0adpds cov dois, ddov 76 gHua . . . 23 édv dE [6 dGDaApds 
gov] rovnpos 7 [ddov] 76 cya Kk. T. X. 
Matt. 6, 32 [Q] wévra yap radra ra vn emgnrodow . . . xpnvere TovTwy [arédvrwr] 33 


... kal radra [rdvra] rpocreOicerar buiv. (See by way of contrast, pp. 115 f.) 
Matt. 23, 37 [Q] 70€\noa tmiouvaryayeiv Ta Teva cov, dv Tpdrov puis [émiavvayer]. 
Matt. 10, 28 [Q] KxaOhoecbe . . . ent [dwdexa] Opdvous kpivovres Tas Swdexa gpurds Tod 

*Iopann. 


That all differences of this sort are due to Luke cannot be main- 
tained. Matthew is fond of formulas, and may have been scrupulous 
in rounding out the parallel members of comparisons. But Luke’s 
Greek instinct would lead him to avoid distinctly Semitic paral- 
lelisms. Norden (Agnostos Theos, pp. 357 ff.) has recently called 
attention to this feature of Jesus’ sayings and to the difference in 
form given them by Matthew and Luke. Two extensive examples 
are given below in a form suitable for comparison: 


1 Harnack does not include this verse in the Sayings of Jesus, but it plainly belongs 
there; see Luke 6, 45. ¥ 
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In several cases one of two parallel or antithetical clauses is ab- 
sent from Luke, as is shown by the brackets in the following parallel 
passages in Matthew: 


Matt. 5, 43 [Q] [Axoboare drt tppéOn: ayamnoes Tov TAnotoy gov Kal mLonoets TOV ExOpov 
covu.] 44 &ya bt Neyw duly, ayarGre rods ExOpods tuav x.7.r. Cf. Luke 6, 27. So 
Matt. 5, 38 = Luke 6, 29; Matt. 5, 31 = Luke 16, 18. 

Matt. 10, 24 obk éori pabnrhs itp tov diSdcKador, [obdé Soddos irép Tov Kbptov abrod]. 
25 dpkerdv TQ pabnrh va yérnrat ds 6 diddoxaros airod, [kal 6 SodAos ws 6 xbpios]. CE. 
Luke 6, 40. 

Matt. 7,17 [Q] [wav dévdpov dyabdv Kaprods Kadovs Tore?, TO 6é campdv Sevdpov KapTovs 
movnpovs moret.] 18 ob dbvarar devdpov ayabdy Kapmovs movnpods eveyxKety, obdé Sevdpov 
campov Kaprovs Kadovs éveyxeiv. Cf. Luke 6, 43, also Matt. 12, 33. 

Matt. 13, 16 [Q] suey 6& paxdpror of dpOarpol Ste Br€rovew [Kai Ta Sra buoy sre 
axovovow]. Cf. Luke 10, 23. 

Matt. 6, 13 [Q] xal pr cicevéykys mas eis repacpudy, [ad\dAa pdou Huds aad TOD wov7n- 
pov]. Cf. Luke 11, 4. 

Matt. 6, 19 [Q] [ur Onoaupitere duty Onoaupods emi rijs Yijs, Srrov ons Kal BpGors adavifer, 
kal Smov KAérrar Stopbacovew Kal Krérrovaw'| 20 Onoavpifere 5é duty Onoavpods év 
obpavG, dSrov obre as ovte BpGows adaviter, kal dmov KrérTar ov diopbacovow ovdE 
kdérrovowv. Cf. Luke 12, 33. 

Matt. 7, 13 [Q] [dre wAareta 4 ridn Kal ebpbxwpos % 650s 7) Arayouca eis THY GrMhear, 
kat moNdol elow of eicepxdpmevor St’ airfs:] 14 Ste orery 4 Tidy Kal TOAYULLEYN H 65ds 7 
amayouoa els fwhv, kaj ddLyor eiciv of ebploxovres adrnv. Cf. Luke 13, 24. 

Matt. 10, 37 [Q] 6 @AGy rarépa F untépa drép eve ok EaTw pov aéLos, Kal 6 Pid@v vidv 
h Bvyarépa brép éue obk tori pov &éos. Cf. Luke 14, 26, which combines all into 
one clause and uses réxva for the more symmetrical vidy 7 Ovyarépa (cf. p. 189). 


The following list of expressions in Mark omitted by Luke be- 
cause they repeat either a word or an idea found in the context has 
been drawn up from Hawkins’ lists of ‘‘ context supplements,” and 
synonymous and duplicate expressions (Horae Synopticae, pp. 
100 f,, 110 ff.). Additional cases will be found in the lists of double 
expressions of time and of place below, pp. 151 f.1 


Mark 1, 12- [eis ray Epnuov] . . . 13 & TH Epjuw 

Mark 1, 21 [édidacker] . . . 22 Fv didaoxwv 

Mark 1,42 damqdOev ax’ abrod % AéErpa [kai éxabapicbn] 

Mark 2,15 oAdoi reAGvar . . . [Foav yap moddol] 

Mark 2, 25 [xpelav éoxev Kai] érelvacer 

Mark 4,8 édt5ov xaprév . . . [kat édeper] 

Mark 5,15 7ov darportopuevov . . . [rdov éoxnxora Tov AeytGva] 
Mark 5, 33 [oBnOetca cai] tpéuovca 

Mark 5, 39 [0opuPetobe kai] kXalere 


1 For similar corrections of Mark by Matthew (many of them parallel to the pass- 
ages we have considered) see, beside Hawkins /. c., the list in Allen, Matthew, pp. xxiv f. 
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Mark 14,15 éorpwpévov [érorpor] 
Mark 14, 68  oire olda [ote éxiorapat] 
Mark 15, 21 [mapdayovra] riva Zipwra . . . épxduevov an’ aypod 


Note also the following (not in Hawkins): 
Mark 6, 11 xal ds dv rémos py béEnrat dpas [unde dxobowow buar]. 


Three other classes of expressions unnecessary in Mark and 
omitted by Luke may be listed. 

1. References to the fulfilment of requests when the context alone 
would imply that the request is fulfilled: 


Mark 3, 13. mpooxadetrac ots #OeNev abrés [kal &xHdOov mpds adrér]. 

Mark 5, 23 wapaxadel abrév woAdd . . . Wa dOdw . . . 24 [kal &aAdOev wer’ abroi]. 

Mark 9, 19 ¢épere abrév mpds me. 20 [kai Hveyxay airoy mpds abrér]. 

Mark 10, 13. rpocédepov aitG radia, wa aynrar abr&y . . . 16 [kai evayKadiod- 
pevos abta katrevdoyer, Tels Tas Xetpas én’ adral. 

Mark 10, 49 gwrficate durév. [kal dwvodow Tov Trpdédr]. 

Mark 11,6 The messengers ask for the colt from its owners [kai agfjxay abrois]. 


Mark 12,15 éperé por Snvdpiov . . . 16 [oi de jveyxar]. 

Mark 14, 13 brayere cis THY TOA . . . 16 Kal E€AAOOV . . . [kal HOov els THY Tdi] 
Kai eUpov kK. T. A. 

Mark 14, 23 worhpiov . . . ewxev adrois [kal tmvov &€ abrod ravres]. 

Mark 15, 43 "Iwo . . . gricato rd cGpya 70d "Inood . . . 44 [66¢Medaros . . . 45 


téwphoaro 7d Traya TO "Iwohp]. See also Mark 8, 6, Matt. 14, 22 f. = Mark 6, 45 f. 


Some instances of the converse occur, e.g., 
Mark 3,3 €vyeupe eis TO pécor. Luke 6,8 éyeupe kai orf eis TO peor. 
Kal advaotas éoTn. 


But more often when Luke preserves the redundancy of Mark he slightly alters the 
phraseology. The following cases are instructive: 


Mark 3,5 %erevov rv xelpa. xai eé- Luke 6,10 &crewov tiv xEtpd ov. 6 6é 
TeLVeV. érroinoer. 

Mark 4, 35 SuéAOwuev eis 7d repay 36 kal Luke 8, 22 dué\Owuer eis 7d mépay rijs 
... wWapadapBavovow abrov. Aluyns: Kal avnxOnoar. 

Mark 5s, 12 zapexddecav abrdov déyorres’ Luke 8, 32 mapexddeoay airév iva ém- 
meupov ... 13 Kai érérpeper airots. Tpey ... Kal érérpeper abrots. 

Mark 6, 39 éwératey dvakNivac wévtas Lukeo, 14 xaraxdivare abrods . . . 15 
. .. 40 kal avérecay. kal érolncay oTws kal KaTtéxA\wapy arar- 

Tas. 


2. Notices that people came, saw, heard, or took, when such facts 
can be easily assumed from the context without special mention: 


Mark 2, 18 [€pxovrat kal] Neyovow Mark 3, 6 [eedOdvres] . . . ovpBobdov éroinoav 
Mark 4, 4 [er] ra rerewa [kal] karepayer Mark 5, 39 [etoeAOcv] Neyer Matt. 13, 32 
[Q] [aGetr] ra ered rod odpavod [kal] karacxnvoty Mark 12, 14 kal [E\Odvres] N€youow 
Mark 12, 42 [€dodea] uia xhpa rw x7 EBahe Mark 14, 12 mod Oédes [ameAOdvres] éroL- 
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pdowyev Mark 14, 66 [éoxera] ula r&v rasdicxay [kal] idoica . . . Neyer Mark 5, 22 
[icy abrév] winter pds rovs w6das Mark og, 20 [lddv abrév] 76 avedpa ovverrapager 
Mark 10, 14 [iddv] 5¢ 6 "Inoots Mark 2, 17 kat [éxoboas] 6 ’Inaois deve Mark 5, 27 
[axotoaca ra repi rod "Inood) Mark 6, 16 [dxoboas] 5¢ 6 ‘Hpwins édeyer Mark 11, 18 
kat [#xovear] of Gpxcepets Kal of ypaupareis [kal] effrow Mark 14, 11 [oi dé axobcarres] 
éxdpnoay Mark 12,3 xai [AaBdvres] adrov Gerpay Mark 12, 8 cal [\aBévres] aaréxrewav 
avrév Mark 14, 23 Kat [AaPev] rorhpiov Mark 1, 7 ob« eipl ixaves [xtpas] Adoar tov 
iudvra Matt. 4, 9 éav [ready] rpooxurfqoys [Q] Mark 15, 43 [roAujoas] . . . arhoaTo 
ro capa Mark 15, 46 xal [ayopacas owddva] . . . &vetAnoer airo TH owddre 


The converse occurs principally in two passages, Mark 10, 17 ff. and 12, 1 ff., with 
their parallels. Here, the following phrases wanting in Mark are found in Luke (and 
in several cases in Matthew also): 

Luke 18, 22 dxotoas Luke 18, 23 dkoboas ratra (cf. Matt. 19, 22 dxotoas) Luke 
18, 24 lddv dé abrév Luke 18, 26 of dxoboavres (cf. Matt. 19, 25 dxoboavres dé) Luke 
20, 14 tddvres abrov (cf. Matt. 21, 38 lddvres rév vidv) Luke 20, 16 dxoboavres (cf. 
Matt. 21,45 dxovoavres) Luke 20,17 euBravas abrois. 


Compare also the following examples: 

Luke 5, 12 tddyv 5¢ rév Inoody, not in Mark 1, 40; Luke 6, 4 @\aGev cai, not in Mark 
2, 26; Luke 8, 24 apoceddévres, not in Mark 4, 38 but in Matt. 8, 25; Luke 18, 15 iéév- 
res, not in Mark 10, 13. 


In two passages from Q, however, the phrase épxerau (-duevos) mpds we (in Luke but 
not in Matthew) is not without force. 


Luke 6, 47 ras 6 [éoxépevos mpds pe kai] axobwv you T&v Noywr kal roy abrobs — Matt. 
7,24. Luke 14, 26 eZ res [€oxerae mpds pe kal] ob proet Tov watépa avrod Kk. T. A. — 
Matt. 10, 37. 


3. Unnecessary explanatory purpose clauses: 


Mark 5,12 éupov ids eis To’s xolpous, iva eis abrods eioéMwyev — cf. Luke 8, 32. 

Mark 11, 28 ls cou rh eoveiay rabryy edwxer, [iva tadra rovjs] — Luke 20, 2. 

Mark 12,15 éperé por Snvapuor, [iva tdw] — Luke 20, 24. 

Mark 14,12 od Oédes amedOdvres éroiudowper, [iva Payys Td raoxa] — Luke 22, g. 
(But cf. Luke 22, 8 zopevdévres érouudoare Hutv 76 rhoxa va payouer.) 

Mark 14, 48 as émi Anorihy ehdAOaTe wera paxarpGy kal EbAwv [ovAdAaGetv pe] — Luke 
22, 52 

Mark 15,32 xaraBSarw viv did Tod cravpod, [iva lowyer kal miorebowper] — Luke 23, 
35, 37 


CHANGES PERHAPS ATTRIBUTABLE TO RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


A number of changes, chiefly omissions, are made by Luke in pas- 
sages derived from Mark, which are usually explained as due to 
Luke’s reverence for the person of Jesus. In many of the subjoined 
examples as well as elsewhere Matthew shows the same tendency 
(see Allen, Matthew, pp. xxxi ff.). 
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Human emotions and expressions of feeling on Christ’s part are 
omitted by Luke, even when they are love and pity. 
Thus Luke omits 
Mark 1, 41 ordayxviobels (v. 1. dpytaGels) 
Mark 1, 43 éuBSpiunoduevos 
Mark 3,5 mer’ dpyijs cuvAuTobuevos ext TH Twpwoer THs Kapdias abray 
Mark 6, 34 éordayxvicbn én’ abrots 
Mark 8, 32 xai rappyoia rov Adyov éAadex 
Mark 8, 33 éweriunoe 7 Iérpy x. r. X. 
Mark 9, 36 xal évayxadtodpevos abré 
Mark 10, 14 iddy dé . . . Hryavaxrnoey 
Mark 10, 16 kai &ayKkadiodpevos aira 
Mark to, 21 euBdalas abr 7ryaryoer abrov 
Mark 11,11 zepiB\ebapuevos ravTa 
Mark 14, 33 #ptaro éxOapBetcbar kal ddnuovety (cf. [Luke] 22, 44) 
Mark 14, 35 émurrev én ris ys (Luke 22, 41 Oels ra yovara). 


Luke’s omission of the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11, 12-14, 20-25) may be due 
to the same motive. 


Violent acts of Jesus whether actual, as at the cleansing of the 
temple, or threatened, as when he is said to have threatened to 
destroy the temple (Mark 14, 58) are omitted by Luke. 


Luke 19, 45 omits Mark 11, 15b, 16 xal ras rparéfas r&v KodduBiorav Kai ras KaE- 
Spas Tav mwAovvTwr Tas TEpLaTEpas KaTéaTpEeVer Kai ovdK Hprev iva Tis SreveyKy oKEDOS Sua TOD 
iepod, retaining only j#pEaro ExBaddew Trois TwAodvras. Even éxBdddw itself is omitted 
by Luke in the following passages: Mark 1, 43 ééS8adev abrov 44 xal Neyer Mark s, 
40 abros 6¢ &xBadov ravras 


Possibly in the Gospel, as in Acts, he wished to present Christian- 
ity as in no way hostile to Judaism, but even as faithful to its re- 
quirements. Note the addition Luke 23, 56 xai ro ev cd6Barovr 
hovxacay KaTa THY évroAnv.! 

Luke frequently makes less peremptory and abrupt the com- 
mands and requests found in his sources by avoiding such words as 
imaye, dedre, ide, and by the subtle use of vocatives. These changes 
quite accord with motives of style, lending grace and smoothness 
to the dialogue (cf. p. 147); but they also affect the impression 
we get of the speakers, both Jesus himself and those who address 
him. Perhaps something of the same sort is to be seen in the 
following changes in the words of Jesus: 


1 Cf. Luke 2, 21-24, and see Wernle, Synoptische Frage, p. 105. 
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Mark 11,3 clare Luke 19, 31 otrws épetre 

Mark 14, 14 elware Luke 22, 11 épetre 

Mark 14, 36 wapéveyxe (v. 1.) rd worqpuov Luke 22, 43 el Bot\er mapevéyxac (v. 2.) 
TovTo. ToUTO TO WoTHpLOY 

Mark 12,15 ri me wetpatere Luke 20, 24 omits. 

Mark 13,9 @démere Se duets EavTots. Luke 21, 12 omits. 


Luke omits not only the symptoms of self-destruction in maniacs 
(see above, p. 48) but also Jesus’ apparent teaching of self-mutila- 
tion to avoid offence, Mark 9, 43-48 = Matt. 18, 8-9. Even allu- 
sions to Jesus’ use of physical contact in working cures are omitted 
by Luke: Mark 1, 31 jyeper xparnoas tis xetpds Mark 5, 23 
€Oav ériOfs tas xetpas Mark 9, 27 xparjoas THs xetpds. So 
Luke 18, 15-17 does not say that Jesus actually put his hands 
upon the children (cf. Mark 10, 16; Matt. 19, 15). It may be for 
the same reason that Luke so often leaves out what Mark relates 
about the crowd’s hindering or discommoding Jesus and about vio- 
lent or impertinent conduct of individuals to Jesus or in his presence. 

In his account of the woman with the issue of blood, Luke, 
following Mark, mentions the crowd that pressed about Jesus, for 
therein lies an essential feature of the story (Luke 8, 42, 45; cf. 
Mark 5, 24, 31; note however Luke’s omission of & 7@ 6xAq in 
Mark 5, 27, 30). But elsewhere his references to crowds are rarer 
than in Mark, and imply less inconvenience to Jesus. In Luke 5, 
1-3 the situation is about the same as in Mark 4, 1. In 12, 1 Luke 
describes a crowd of myriads who trod one upon another, but else- 
where confines himself simply to such mild expressions as 6xAos 
moNvs, SxAot ToAXot. 

In Mark on the other hand we find a number of expressions indi- 
cating the annoying presence of crowds (cf. p. 138): 

Mark 1, 33 Kal jv dAm 7 OAs Excournypern Tpds Ty Oipar 

Mark 1,45 dere unxére abrov SivacGat eis TOAW Havepds elcedOetv 

Mark 2, 2 xal ovrnxOnoar modi, Gore unkére Xwpety unde Ta Tpds THY Odpay 

Mark 3,9 kal elwev rots pabnrats abrod iva wAoLdpiovy mpoocKaprepH abT@ 51a Tov SxAoP, 
tva u7) OXiBwow adbrov 

Mark 3, 20 xai ovvépxerar TaAW Sxdos Gore pH SdvacGar adrods unde &ptor hayety 


Mark 6, 31b jjoav yap of Epxdomeror Kal of drayorres ToAXO!, Kal OSE Payety edxaipour 
Mark 10,1 xai ouvropebovrar waduy SxXAot Tpds adror. 


Accordingly Jesus enjoins silence; see Mark 1, 34; 1, 44; 3, 12; 
5, 433 8, 303 9, 9; 9, 30 (Luke has parallels to four out of seven of 
these passages). 
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Mark uses strong words for the pursuit of Jesus, which Luke 


softens or omits: 


Mark 1, 36 

Mark 1, 45 
Tolev 

Mark 2, 13 
abrov 

Mark 3, 10 émminrey atte 

Mark 4,1 &xAos mdetoTos 

Mark 5,6 do paxpdber tdpapev 

Mark 5, 21 svuvqx8n dxdos rodbs 

Mark 6, 33 weffi ad racy r&v Tédewy 
cuvédpapyov éxet kat rpondOov abrots. 

Mark 9,15 was 6 Sxdos ... 


karedlwtev 
Kal hpxovTo mpos abrov mapv- 


kal mwas 6 SxAos HpxXETO Wpds 


TpooTpe- 


Luke 4, 42 éwefnrovy 
Luke 5, 15 ovvnpxovro dxAot Troddot 


Luke 5, 27 omits 


Luke 6, 19 éfjrouv 

Luke 8, 4 3xov ToAAOD 

Luke 8, 28 omits 

Luke 8, 40 dmedééaro abrév 6 bxdos 
Luke 9, 11 KoAotOnoar 


Luke 9, 37 ovvqvrncev abr Sxos Todds 


xovres HaomavfovTo abrov 

Luke 9, 42 omits. 

Luke 18, 18 omits 

Luke 19, 40 éyyicavros abrov 
Cf. Luke 23, 36 mpocepxdpuevor 


Mark 9, 25 émucuvrpéxer bxdos 
Mark 10,17 mpocdpaywv 
Mark 10, 50 dvamndnoas 7\Oev 
Mark 15, 36 dpayewv 


The explanation suggested may seem fanciful, but the omission of 
tpéxw and its compounds in six of these passages is certainly strik- 
ing. Violent or impatient or disrespectful conduct either to Jesus 
or in his presence is elsewhere avoided by Luke. All the following 
details found in Mark are omitted or altered in Luke. — 

In Mark 1, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come out 
tore the patient with spasms and cried with a loud voice; in Luke 4, 
35 it cast him in the midst without injuring him. In Mark 5,7 a 
possessed man adjures Jesus by God;* in Luke 8, 28 he merely begs 
him. In Mark 9, 26 the unclean spirit when summoned to come 
out “ cried out and tore the patient so much that he became like a 
corpse and many said that he was dead;” Luke omits this. In 
Mark 1, 45 the cured leper frankly disobeys the command of Jesus 
to tell no man; in Luke 5, 15 Jesus’ growing fame is not attributed 
to such direct disobedience. Cf. Mark 7, 36. Possibly a parallel 
case is found at Mark 16, 7, 8 in which the angel ordered the women 
to tell the disciples and Peter, but they instead of doing so “ said 
nothing to anyone ’’; while in Luke (24, 9) the women reported the 
matter “ to the eleven and to all the rest.” 

1 Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2d edit., p. 119, suggests the same reason for the 


change of Mark 5, 7: “It is only in this one of the three narratives that the unclean 
spirit dares to adjure Jesus (6pxigw).” 
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In Mark 10, 22 the young man went away orvyvacas (“ looking 
gloomy”’) at the reply of Jesus. Another young man flees from Jesus 
in the garden in such haste that his cloak was left behind (Mark 14, 
51 f.). Similarly Bartimaeus leaves his cloak in his haste to respond 
to Jesus’ call (Mark 10, 50). Luke omits these features as well as 
the flight of the disciples from the garden and of the women from 
the tomb (épvyov Mark 14, 50; 16,8). In all the gospels the violent 
act of cutting off an ear of the high priest’s servant is mentioned. 
In Luke alone its violence is counteracted by the immediate cure 
by Jesus (22, 51b). 

If Luke objected to having Jesus touch people, he would object 
as much to having people touch him. Not only does he limit the 
insistence of crowds, but in Luke 8, 44 the patient touches only the 
border of his garment (so in Matt. 9, 20, but in Mark 5, 27 the gar- 
ment). Luke 22, 47 does not say, as does Mark (14, 45), that Judas 
actually kissed Jesus. In speaking of the plan to arrest Jesus, 
Luke 22, 2 omits xparéw (Mark 14, 1, cf. Mark 14, 44), and when 
he describes the actual event he again avoids the word (Luke 22, 
48; cf. Mark 14, 46 oi 6€ éwéBaday Tas xeltpas atta kal éxpatnoav 
_avrov). Even the trial and crucifixion scenes are softened by Luke. 
He omits not only the whole incident of the mockery (Mark 15, 
16-20), but a number of details: the spitting on Jesus (Mark 14, 
65, cf. Luke 22, 63-65), the beating with rods by the tanpéra 
(ibid.), the binding of Jesus (Mark 15, 1 éqoavres), and the scourg- 
ing with the flagellum (15, 15). In Mark and Matthew the high 
priest tears his clothes in horror at the blasphemy of Jesus, the 
passers by revile him on the cross wagging their heads, and 
both the thieves crucified with him reproach him. Luke avoids 
all this, except that of the two thieves one is penitent and the 
other is not. In Luke also Jesus’ own persistent silence is not so 
prominent. 

Similar shielding of his hero is perhaps shown by Luke in his omis- 
sion of the account of John the Baptist’s death, Mark 6, 21-29 (al- 
though it is implied in Luke 9, 7, 9, 19); and, some would add, in 
the omission from Acts of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul. In 
view of the mortes persecutorum in Acts 1, 18, 19; 12, 23, it cannot 
be said that Luke avoids violent death scenes for artistic reasons, or 
out of sensitiveness. 
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The conduct of Jesus’ disciples and friends towards him in Mark 
can easily be improved on, and Luke improves it. In Luke his kindred 
do not come out to seize him, nor are they said to think him mad 
(Mark 3, 21); they merely wish to see him (Luke 8, 20, cf. Mark 3, 
32). Peter does not take Jesus and begin to rebuke him (Mark 8, 
32); he does not flatly contradict Jesus when he predicts Peter’s 
denial (Mark 14, 31); nor does he curse and swear when accused of 
knowing Jesus (Mark 14, 71). The disciples in Luke do not ask 
Jesus a question so complaining as od péder gor bre amoANipEOa; 
(Mark 4, 38), so superior as BAéres Tov SxAOv auvOABorTa GE 
Kal Nevers: Tis wou HWaro; (Mark 5, 31), so ironical as dedOovtes 
ayopacwyev Snvapiwv diaxociwy aprouvs Kail dwowpev airots dayetv; 
(Mark 6, 37). They say more respectfully émuorara, émiorara, 
dro\dbueba (Luke 8, 24); émicrara, of dxdo ouvéxovaiy ce Kal 
dmobNiBovow (Luke 8, 45); and ovx eloly hyiv mrelov 7} dpro wévTeE 
Kal ixOves do, eb unre TopevOévTes Hueis dyopdowpyey . . . Bowyara 
(Luke 9, 13). They do not refuse to answer when he asks them 
what they are quarreling about! (Mark 9, 34; in Luke 9, 47 
Jesus simply knows the reasoning of their hearts without asking 
it, a fact which Luke 6, 8 again adds to Mark 3, 2). They do 
not show by their surprise so little credence in Jesus’ saying about 
riches as to cause him to repeat it (Mark 10, 23b, 24b; note the 
omission of Mark 10, 24a, 26a, in Luke 18, 24-26). Finally, they 
do not all forsake him and flee (Mark 14, 50; accordingly Luke 
omits also Mark 14, 27, 31b), but rather remain to watch the cruci- 
fixion and to hear the first news of the resurrection (Luke 23, 49; 
24, 9, To). ; 

Many of these omissions could be explained quite as easily as 
made in the interest of the disciples themselves, for example, the 
rebuke by Peter and the desertion in the garden, as well as the 
incident of the sons of Zebedee (Mark 10, 35-40). This motive is 
seen clearly in Matthew’s treatment of Mark (Allen, Matthew, 
pp. xxxiii f.), and in a few further cases Luke avoids emphasizing the 
ignorance of the disciples or want of faith in them. Instead of ri 
detdol éore obws; obrw exere TioTw; (Mark 4, 4o), Jesus asks them 
nod ) whois buav; (Luke 8, 25), and he does not dwell on their inabil- 


1 Again in 6, 9 Luke omits the silence of Jesus’ hearers at his question (see Mark 3, 
4), but not in the seeming parallel in Luke 14, 3. Cf. p. 99. 
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ity to cure the epileptic boy (Mark 9, 28), nor declare it to be due to 
lack of faith (Matt. 17, 20). Their ignorance is not chided as in 
Mark 4, 13, but Luke explains that the facts were hidden from them 
(by God), (Mark 9, 32, Luke 9, 45; cf. Luke 18, 34; 24, 16). Even 
their awe and wonder is omitted (Mark 10, 24, 26, 32). Whatever 
reason we may assign for Luke’s omission of the long passage, 
Mark 6, 45-8, 26, we cannot help noticing how many of the prefer- 
ences we have just been discussing might have been at least con- 
tributory motives. The section is greatly at variance with Luke’s 
tastes, which is only another way of saying that it is very typical 
of Mark. 


Observe emotions and expressions of feeling, Mark 7, 34 éorévagev 8, 2 oxdayxvi- 
fouar 8, 12 dvacrerdtas 6, 45 Hvayxacer. Personal contact, 6, 56; 7, 32, 33; 8, 
22, 23, 25. The crowd, 6, 55 mepieSpapyov; 7, 17, 33 ad Tov dxXov, and often. Jesus’ 
inability to have his will, 6, 48; 7, 24. Disobedience to Jesus’ command, 7, 36. Jesus’ 
desire for concealment, 6, 48; 7, 24, 36; 8, 26. Ignorance of disciples, 6, 52; 7, 173 
8,17, 21. Hardened heart, 6, 52; 8, 17 (cf. Mark 3, 5, omitted in Luke 6, 10). Fright 
of disciples, 6, 49, 50, 52- Forgetfulness of disciples, 8, 14, 18. Want of food, 8, 1, 14. 


PHRASES OF Mark MISUNDERSTOOD OR TRANSFERRED 
BY LUKE! 


It is not without interest to collect those passages. in which it is 
possible that Luke misunderstood Mark, or from intention or care- 
lessness has altered details in Mark or transferred them to another 
passage. It is not likely that all of the following cases are due to 
misreading or misunderstanding on the part of Luke; other causes 
may be suggested, such as deliberate change, possible corruption or 
obscurity in the text of Mark used by Luke, or at least dependence 
on a form of Mark different from that found in our best manuscripts, 
though sometimes still represented in inferior manuscripts of Mark. 
But it is altogether likely that in using a source so extensively an 
author should sometimes not follow his source exactly even when it 
was read with diligence. The very uncertainty of most of the fol- 
lowing shows how little these mistakes or negligences in Luke may 
amount to. 


In Mark 2, 15, Kat yiverau karaxetobar abrév & rf oixta abrod, the abrod could apply 
either to Jesus (cf. abrév) or to Levi. Matthew understands it of Jesus, and if Mark 
50 meant it, Luke misunderstands him, for he writes (5, 29) Kal éroinoey Soxhv peyaAnv 


1 See Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, pp. 26f., 41 f., 143 ff. 
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Aevels abr & 77} oixig abrod. There is much to be said however, in favor of Luke’s inter- 
pretation of Mark. Following Matthew’s interpretation of Mark 2, 15, some (e.g. 
Pfleiderer) understand Jesus to mean in verse 17, ok #Aov xadéoar dSixalovs &AXB 
apaptwrobs, that he calls (i.e., invites to his feasts) not just men but sinners. Luke 
takes xahéoat in a different sense, for he writes (5, 32) obk €\pAvOa Kadéoar dixalovs 
GAAG auaptwhods eis uerdvoray. But Luke may be right, and els werdvovay be “a true 
gloss ” (Swete). 

In Mark 1, 38, Jesus, having gone out from Capernaum, says to those who overtake 
him that he must preach in other cities, adding, els rodro yap efor. If é£4Oov re- 
fers to his recent departure from Capernaum, Luke does not so understand it, but of 
Jesus’ mission in general, for he writes (4, 43), 87 éwl roBro émeordAnv.t 

In Mark 6, 15, Herod is told by some that Jesus is a prophet like one of the prophets; 
Luke (9, 8) understands this to mean that one of the ancient prophets is risen, an idea 
parallel to the other suggestions, that he is John the Baptist risen from the dead, or 
that Elias has appeared. 

It is possible that Luke has made the same change in 9, 19, for there he suggests 
again, dz mpopyrys tis T&v apxalwy avéorn (cf. Mark 8, 28, dc els r&v rpodnrar). 
Matthew also apparently understands this phrase of Mark to apply to dead prophets, 
and here this may even be the view of Mark. But that Mark did not feel that a new 
prophet was impossible, that the line was finally extinct, is clear from Mark 6, 15 just 
quoted. 


One or two cases can be explained as based on an ill-attested or 
lost reading of Mark. 


Thus, in 9, 7, Luke says, \éyeo@ar bd twdv, as if he read (with BD 2 mina b ff”) 
édeyor for €heyery in Mark 6, 14 kai ffxovcey . . . ‘Hpwdns . . . kai EXeyer, and were 
avoiding the indefinite “ they ” in characteristic fashion.” 7 

In Luke 19, 35, éreBi8acay rov "Incody might have been suggested by a reading 
like that of 8 in Mark 11, 7, éé@oav (transitive) for éxda@icerv, but this explanation is 
not necessary. 

In Luke 21, 13, duty eis wapripuov might be due to understanding as reflexive the 
unpointed avros in Mark 13, 9, eis wapriproy abrois (as it is usually written). 

In Luke 8, 13, rpds xaipov muorevovow could have arisen from misreading mpdcxarpoi 
eiow, Mark 4, 17. 

Similarly, in Luke 7, 19 [Q] Scholten (p. 41) suggests that the mention of two disciples 
sent by John to Jesus is due to a misreading of dto for 6:4 in [the source of] Matt. 11, 2, 
meupas 61a Tov wabnt@v airod. So J. H. Moulton, Grammar, II, 29. 


In the following cases, Luke seems to have transferred a phrase 
in such a manner as to alter the meaning. In some cases, though 
certainly not in the last one, this may be accidental. 

In Mark 14, 43, Jesus’ captors are spoken of as a multitude “‘ from (rapa) the high 


priests and scribes and elders.” In Luke 22, 52, they are spoken of as being “ high 
priests and generals of the temple and elders.” 


1 For a different explanation of these two changes see below, pp. 117 f. 
2 See p. 165. 
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Mark 14, 71 ovk olda Tov avOpwrov Tovrov Luke 22, 60 &dOpwre, od olda 6 eves 
ov dEveTe 


In Mark 14, 54 and Luke 22, 56, rds 76 és is used of Peter, but in Mark the heat 
of the fire, in Luke the light of the fire, seems to be meant by the context. 

In Luke 9, 10 Bethsaida is made the scene of the feeding of the five thousand. Luke 
no doubt gets this from Mark 6, 45; but according to the latter passage Bethsaida is. 
clearly located on the opposite side of the sea. Cf. also Mark 8, 22. 


Mark 10, 13, 14 of 6¢ paOnral éreriuwy Luke 18, 15, 16 iddvres dé of pabyral 
. Wav 6& 6 “Inoots. éreripwy . . . 6 d¢ "Inoots. 
Mark 6, 16 dv éyh dmexepadioa Iwdvrnv, Luke 9, 9 “Iwdvyny eyo dmexepadica, tis 
otros nyéEpOn. 6€ éorL ot Tos; 
Mark 5, 30 zis (interrog.) wou iparo rév Luke 8, 46 #pard pod tis (indef.). 
twatiwv; 

In Mark 4, 9 cares and wealth and other desires, eiomopevéuevor, choke the word. 
In Luke 8, 14 the construction is so changed that those who are choked by cares and 
wealth and the pleasures of life become the subject of the sentence, yet in agreement 
with the subject an unintelligible participle, ropevéueror, remains. 


Mark 3, 16 ff. Simon, Luke 6, 14 Simon, 
James, Andrew, rov ddeAdov abrod, 
John, rov ddeApov rod "TaxwBov, James, 
Andrew. John. 


(Matt. 10, 2 adds 6 ddeAges abrod to both Andrew and John.) 
Mark 14, 71 Peter began dvabeuarifer Luke 22, 59 &Ados 71s (not Peter) diu0- 


kal ouvivac. xupivero. 
Mark 16, 7. Tell his disciples and Peter Luke 24, 6 Remember how he said to: 
that he goes into Galilee. _ you while still in Galilee. 


While the influence of Mark on Luke, outside of the parallel pas- 
sages, is slight and cannot be estimated as a whole, a few instances 
may be mentioned here in which an unusual expression in Luke 
may have been suggested by reminiscence of its occurrence in a 
neighboring context in Mark. This explanation has a higher degree 
of plausibility in proportion to the infrequency of the word or phrase. 
and to the proximity of the passage in Mark.! 


Luke 9, 7 dinrépe. Herod’s perplexity about Jesus (nowhere else in Luke); cf. 
hmopec of Herod’s perplexity about John, Mark 6, 20 (NBL; nowhere else in Mark), a 
passage that immediately follows the one Luke is using, but which Luke omits, having 
already summarized it in Luke 3, 19, 20. 

Luke 9, 18 mpocevxduevoy kara wovas. This thought is not in the parallel (Mark 8,. 
27); but in Mark 6, 45 f. (cf. Matt. 14, 22 f.), which immediately follows the last pas-- 
sage used by Luke (Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 17; Luke omits Mark 6, 45-8, 26), Mark 
tells us that Jesus dismissed both his disciples and the multitude, and went eis 76 dpos- 
(Matt. adds kar’ idiay) mpocebéacPar. 


1 See Additional Note at the end of this chapter. 
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Luke 18, 39 of mpodyovres. The verb does not occur in the parallel, Mark 10, 48, 
and is found nowhere else in Luke nor (except transitively) in Acts; but of rpodyovres 
occurs in Mark rz, 9 (= Matt. 21, 9), the section of Mark immediately following that 
which Luke is using in 18, 39. 

Luke 22, 54 svAAaBérres is not used in the parallel, Mark 14, 53,1 but just before, in 
Mark 14, 48 (= Matt. 26, 55) stand the words, as émi Agoriy efOare werd maxarpav 
kal fbAwy ovddaPeiv we. In Luke’s parallel to this verse (Luke 22, 52) the last two 
words are omitted, nor does the verb occur in this sense elsewhere in the Gospels except 
John 18, 12 — again of the arrest of Jesus (cf. Acts 1, 16, Iobda rod yevouévov ddnyod 
Tois gvAAaBotor tov “Inootv, and elsewhere in Acts). : 

Luke 23, 5 dvaceie rév Nady — the charge made against Jesus; cf. Mark 15, 11, 
dvéceroay rov dxdov (the leaders of the Jews stir up the mob at the trial of Jesus), in 
the very next section of Mark. *Avaceiw occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 


A transfer by Luke not from an adjacent but from a similar 
passage in Mark may be illustrated by the following: 
In Mark 3, 4 the question of Jesus whether it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 


is met by silence, of 5¢ éovmrwv. Luke in his parallel (6, 9) omits these words; but 
in a similar incident after a similar question he writes (14, 3) of 5& jobxacar. 


Under the heading “ Words Differently Applied,” Hawkins 
(Horae Synopticae, pp. 53-61), collects for all the synoptists cases 
in which “ the same or closely similar words are used with different 
applications or in different connexions, where the passages contain- 
ing them are evidently parallel.”” These phenomena seem to him to 
point to the influences of oral transmission. ‘‘ Copying from docu- 
ments does not seem to account for them; but it is not at all difficult 
to see how they might have arisen in the course of oral transmission. 
Particular words might linger in the memory, while their position in 
a sentence was forgotten; and in some cases they might become 
confused with words of similar sound.” 

To the present writer this explanation does not seem more 
adequate than the view that the changes were made in written 
transmission. Errors in copying frequently exhibit apparently 
auditory or vocal traits, while the exact position of words in a sen- 
tence is quite as easily forgotten when the sentence is read and 
copied from memory as when it is simply remembered orally.” 

In either case some of Hawkins’ examples illustrate the subject 
here discussed and may be added to those already collected. 

1 It is possible that ovA\aBdvres was originally in Mark 14, 53; for Matt. 26, 57 


has kparjoarres, corresponding to Luke 22, 54. 
2 See Additional Note 2, p. 105. 
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1. Variations in the reports of sayings of Jesus: 


Matt. 10, 27 [Q] 6 Neyw byl ev rH coria, 
elzare & TO hwri: Kal 6 eis 76 obs GKob- 
ete, knpbéate Ext TOV bwuaTwv. 


Matt. 5,45 [Q] drws yernobe viol k.7.d.... 


46 iva pioSdv ExeTe; 

Matt. 10, 25 [Q] dpxerdy 7G pabyra va 
yéervnrar @s 6 d6acKaXos abrov. 

Matt. 11, 27 [Q] odd rov warépa tis 
(indef.) évywaoxer. 


Luke 12, 3 60a & 77 oxoria eirare, & TH 
gwrt axovoOjcera, kat 5 mpds 76 ots 
é\adqoare, . . . KnpuvxOqoerar ext trav 
Swparwr. 

Luke 6, 35 kal ora 6 pro8ds buav ronds, 
Kai éceoe viol K.7.d.1 

Luke 6, 40 Kxarnpricpévos 5é mGs Eorar ds 
6 db6acKados abTou. 

Luke 10, 22 ovdels yuwwowen .. . Ths 
(interrog.) éorw 6 warhp. 


2. Attribution of the same words to different speakers: 
In Mark 6, 16; Matt. 14, 2 Herod himself says that John was risen from the dead; 


in Luke 9, 7 others have said so. 


Cf. Mark 6, 14 and above p. 97. 


In Matt. 18, 21 [Q] Peter asks how often he shall forgive, and whether until seven 
times (ws érraxis); in Luke 17, 4 Jesus tells the disciples to forgive seven times 


(émrdxes). 


In Matt. 7, 14 [Q] the mention of 6Aéyor ot forms part of a warning given by Jesus; 
in Luke 13, 23 it forms part of a question put to him. 


3. Use of the same, or very similar, words as part of a speech and 
as part of the evangelist’s narrative: 


In Luke 4, 43 Jesus says, ebayyedicacOai pe Set thy Bacidelay rod Oeod; in Matt. 4, 
23 he is spoken of xnpboowv 76 ebayyéduov Tis Bacwdelas. 

In Luke 8, 46, Jesus says, éy® yap éyvwv Sivamw eedndvOviavy da’ éuod; in Mark 5, 
30, the evangelist says of him, émvyvods & éavT@ thy é¢é abrod Stvayw e&eNodoav.? 


4. Variations in the rest of the synoptic narratives: 


Matt. 3, 5 [Q] ééemopebero mpds aibrév 
. wacoa 7 Tepixwpos Tod lopdavov. 
Mark 3, 8 dxovovres 30a roel HAOaY pds 
abrov. 
Mark 1, 23 kal dvéxpatev .. . 26 dwricav 
Pura weyarn eqrOev e& abrod. 


Mark 13, 45 6 5€ d&edOdy ptaro . 
Stadnuifew tov Adyov. 


Luke 3, 5 kal 7\Oev cis wacav rip zepl- 
xwpov Tod "Topéavov. 

Luke 6, 17 av dxodoa abrod Kal 
iaOjvar K.T.d. 

Luke 4, 33 kai avéxpater dwrf peyadn. 

[Luke mentions no cry after the command 
PupeOnrte.| 

Luke 5, 15 dinpxero 5&é pGddov 6 Aéyos 


epi avrod. 


There must have been similarity in sound between #ptaro and -4pxero. 


1 In the adjacent verse may perhaps be found the explanation of yéynode (Matt) = 
éoeobe (Luke), for there we have écecGe (Matt. 5, 48) = viveoOe (Luke 6, 36). See 


below, p. 170. 


2 One striking variation of this kind between Matthew and Mark seems to have 


escaped the notice of Hawkins: 

Mark 14, 23 Kal A\aBdw wornpiov edxa- 
piotnoas edwxev abrots, Kal émioy e 
abrov wartes. 


Matt. 26; =27 


ebXapioTnoas 


kat \aBav morhpiov Kat 


fwxev abtots eywr 


aiere €& abrov wavrTes. 
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Mark 5, 31 BaAémers Tov dxAov cuvONlBorvra Luke 8, 45 of dxAor auvéxovalv ce Kai dtr0- 
oe OXtBovor 
This, however, is only a different arrangement of parts of words, 


Hawkins adds among others these cases: 


Mark 6, 35 = Luke 9, 12, where the dr: introducing the mention of the desert place 
is in Mark recitative, in Luke causal; amexpivaro oddé, used in Mark 14, 61; Matt. 
27, 12; Luke 23, 9 of the silences before the High Priest, Pilate, and Herod respec- 
tively (this first aorist middle being used besides in the New Testament only in Luke 3, 
16; John 5,17, 19; Acts 3, 12, instead of the far more common passive forms dmexpiOn, 
etc.); Mark 3, 30 d7c €\eyor, compared with Luke 11, 18, d7« A€yere (cf. p. 125). 


Note also the following: 
Matt 4, 8 [Q] Satan shows him récas ras Luke 4, 5 f. Satan shows him réeas rds 


Baourelas rot Kécpou Kai Thy ddéav aitar, Baowrelas rijs oikovupévns . . . and says 
and says tatra co mavra dhow, éay coi dwow thy eLovoiay Tabrny &macay Kal 
K.T.A. thy Sdéav abr&p (sic), . . . éav K.T.A. 

Matt. 5, 11 [Q] maxdpuol éore dray dve- Luke 6, 22 paxdprol tore Stray... dvet- 
Sicwow byaGs kai dwwkwow Kai eltwow Siawow Kai &Badwow TO bvopa duev 
Tay wovnpov Kab’ iuav Wevddouevor. @s Tovnpov. 


etra is used by both Mark and Luke in explaining the parable of the sower, but 
in neither gospel elsewhere except at Mark 8, 25. But in this parable it is very dif- 
ferently applied. In Luke 8, 12 it is said of the seed sown by the wayside, efra (Mark 
Obs) Epxerar 6 51dBodos Kal atpe rév M6yov. In Mark 4, 17 it is said of the seed sown 
on the rock, eiva (Luke xal) yevoperns OAlPews 7} Suwypod did Tov Adyor ebOs cKavdaNi- 
fovrat. 

ka$as etaev is used by both Mark and Luke of the disciples who went to get the 
colt for the triumphal entry, but is applied by Mark 11, 6 to their reply to those who 
objected to their taking the colt, by Luke 19, 32 to their finding the colt. 


Mark 14, 42 odd mapadiots pe jyyexer. Luke 22, 47 idod... Iovéas... tyyicer. 


The following parallels, if the reading and punctuation given 
below is correct, contain other cases of words that Luke has trans- 
ferred from one word or clause to another: 

Mark 3, 26 xai ei 6 caravas dviorn ed’ éaurdr, euepicby (v.1.). 


Matt. 12, 26 kal e& 6 caravads Tov caravay ExBadre, Ep’ EavTdv EueplaoOn: Was K.7T.r. 
Luke 11, 18 e/ dé xal 6 caravas é’ éavTdv SteuepicOn, 7Hs K.7.r. [Q] 


Mark 12, 21 f. xal 6 tpiros moabrws: Kal of éwra. 


Luke 20, 31 xal 6 rpiros éhaBev abriy- woabrws 5é kal oi érra. 


In this connection may be added a few cases where Luke’s omis- 
sion of details given in Mark makes the situation obscure or abrupt. 


In Mark 1, 29 f. four disciples are mentioned in connection with Jesus’ visit to the 
house where Simon’s wife’s mother was sick, ‘‘ and straightway they tell him of her.’ 
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In Luke 4, 38 Simon alone is mentioned, and yet the plural is retained, “and they asked 
him of her.’’! 

In Mark 2, 1 it is said that Jesus was in a house. In Luke 5s, 17 this is omitted, and 
has to be inferred from the sequel (vs. 18 eiceveyxetv, vs. 19 d@ua). 

In Mark 2, 18 Jesus is asked, apparently by the publicans and sinners, why the 
disciples of the Pharisees fast; in Luke 5, 33 the same question is asked by the Phari- 
sees themselves but without changing r@v Papicaiwy to the first person. (So Scholten, 
Pp. 144.) ? 

In Mark 6, 14 and Luke 9, 7 it is implied that John the Baptist is dead, though 
neither Gospel has thus far mentioned his death. Mark at once explains the reference 
by narrating (6, 17-29) the circumstances of John’s death (note yap, vs. 17) but Luke 
nowhere directly relates it. 

Mark 14, 44 is omitted by Luke 22, 47. Wernle says (0. cit. p. 33): Dass der Kuss 
das Zeichen fiir die Hascher sein sollte, hat Lc ausgelassen, nicht gerade zur Aufklarung 
der Leser. 

The trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin occurs in Mark before the denial of Peter. 
Luke reverses this order, but fails to make plain that the chief actor has changed, 
using in 22, 63 ff. the simple adréy of Jesus although the last antecedent is Peter. Cf. 
Mark 14, 65. 

In Mark 15, 46 is added the note that Joseph rolled a stone to the door of the tomb, 
so that in 16, 4 we understand what stone is meant when we read that the women found 
the stone rolled away. In Luke the stone is first mentioned on the resurrection day, 
24, 2, espov 6 Tov NiBoy dmroKexvALcMEVOY Ad TOD wynuelov. Cf. John 20, I. 

The omission of Mark 15, 16-20, describing the maltreatment of Jesus by the 
soldiers (Matt. 27, 27, the soldiers of the governor), leaves unfulfilled the prediction 
in Luke 18, 32 ff. which is derived from Mark 10, 34. Note especially in Luke 18, 32 f. 
éuntvobnoerar and paotrywoarres and the fulfilment of the prophecy in ¢payedAdaoas, 
évenrvoy (Mark 15, 15, 19, but not in Luke). Further, the omission of orpariérat 
(Mark 15, 16) gives a vague or mistaken idea of the subject of the verbs that follow 
in Luke 23, €.g., vs. 26, dmnjyayor, VS. 33, €oTalpwoar, VS. 34, dayeprfouevor EBador, until 
in vs. 36 the orpariGra are brought in as though they had been mentioned before. 

In Luke 23, 18 the demand that Barabbas be released is given as in Mark 1s, 11, 
but by omitting Mark 15, 6-10, Luke has left it unexplained why such a demand was 
likely to be made (the custom of releasing a prisoner) and what it has to do with Jesus 
(Pilate’s suggestion that Jesus be given the annual pardon).’ 

In Luke 20, 40 we are told that the scribes no longer (odxé7t, so Mark 12, 34) dared 
ask him any question; but Luke has omitted Mark 12, 28-31, where a question of one 
of the scribes is given. The otxér has therefore no real meaning in Luke. 

Similarly in the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin Mark tells of the testimony of 
witnesses against Jesus, and that after Jesus confessed that he was the Christ the high 


1 Of course the mention in Luke even of Simon is rather abrupt since Luke has 
omitted the calling of Simon, and the other three disciples in Mark 1, 16-20, or at 
least has not yet narrated his version of it (Luke 5, 1-11). Compare the premature 
mention of Capernaum (Luke 4, 23). ; 

2 So from Mark 12, 35 més Aeyovow of ypayparets Luke 20, 41 retains the verb in 
the third person, although the omission of the subject, and Luke’s own context imply 
that the question was addressed to the scribes themselves. 

3 In this passage of Luke as well as at 24, 2 D corrects the awkward omission, and 
here is supported by 8 W among others and by several versions: 23, [17] avdyxnv 5é 
elyev drrodvew abrots Kara éopriy eva. 
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priest cried, 7i ére xpelav Exouev papripwr; (Mark 14, 63). Luke 22, 71 keeps this re- 
mark, but the ér- has no longer any force, inasmuch as Luke has omitted everything 
about the witnesses. 

In Luke 23, 35 the probable reading is étewvxrqjpifov dé Kal of dpxovres, and the 
kat is no doubt the xai of Mark 15, 31, meaning “also,” for Mark has just mentioned 
other mockers, “the passers by.” As Luke has omitted these mockers, the “also”? 
is with him meaningless. 

In Luke 22, 2 we read, cal é{jrovy of dpxepets Kal of Ypampareis TO THs avehwou 
abrév- éhoBodvro yap rév Aadv. The last clause is peculiar to Luke, but is quite natural 
and in accord with Mark’s picture of the conditions of Jesus’ life (Mark 11, 32; 14, 2), 
and characteristic of Luke (see Luke 7, 29; 18, 43; 19, 471.3 20, 26; Acts 4, 21; 5, 13, 
26). The difficulty is in the use of yap. Either kai as at 20, 19 or “but ” would seem 
more appropriate. T'ép would explain either why they were unable to carry out their 
plan (as at 19, 48) or why they planned a special method of arrest as in Acts 5, 26. 
Now, while neither of these is found in Luke in the context, features in Mark which 
he omits contain both. For Mark says plainly that they planned to make the arrest 
év 66\@ (Mark 14, 1; 66d, Matt. 26, 4), and that they. were loath to do it at a feast 
for fear of an uprising of the people (vs. 2, €deyor yep (Matt. 5) ux) & 7H EopTh, unmore 
Zorar ObpuBos Tod Aaod. It is this omitted context of Mark which I believe explains _ 
the elliptical yap in Luke. This is the interpretation of Tatian, who combines Matt., 
Mark, and Luke in the following instructive manner: “ And they took counsel con- 
cerning Jesus that they might take him by subtility, and kill him. But they said, not 
during the feast, lest peradventure a tumult arise among the people; for they feared 
the people.” (Diatessaron, 44, 4, 5, Hill’s translation.) 


A number of other instances of this sort have been collected by 
Badham, S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew, pp. xv-xxviii, who 
uses them in telling fashion to show that Luke was familiar with 
nearly every important passage in our canonical Mark which he does 
not use. An argument of the same kind may be made from evi- 
dences in Matthew that he knew the parts of Mark which he omits 
(e.g., the parable of the seed growing in secret, see Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, p. 432, 0. 3)- 


Note 1 (p. 98) 


The process of transferring phrases is still more amply exemplified 
in Matthew’s use of his sources. To it are due many of the doublets 
in Matthew; for doublets arise from using the same source twice, 
as well as from using two different sources. Especially the very 
numerous short expressions found repeatedly in Matthew are to be 
so explained (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p.1 37), and in transferring 
and repeating Mark’s summaries, Matthew shows great freedom. 

1 Probably some would prefer to include these three cases in the list given above of 


words differently applied by Luke. It is possible to assign some meaning to odkért, 
ér, and cai in these passages of Luke, though not the meaning they bear in Mark. 
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Thus Mark 1, 22 is transferred to Matt. 7, 28, 29. Matt. 4, 23-25 
is made up of many passages in Mark, to nearly all of which Mat- 
thew has a doublet in its proper place as is shown below: 


Parallel in Elsewhere in 

Mark Matthew Matthew 
I, 39 preaching in synagogues of Galilee 4, 23a 07.35 

6,6 mepriyer 9, 35 4, 23a 

I, 28 é&7j\Oev 7) axon 4, 24a 

I, 34 Tos kakds éxovras 8, 16 4, 24b 

3, 7a many followed him 12, 15 4, 25a 

3, 7b, 8 list of places 4, 25b 


The miracle recorded in Matt. 9, 27-31 has many distinct bor- 
rowings from Mark; especially noteworthy are the rare verbs 
éuBpiyaouar and diapyyitw found in Mark’s account of the leper, 
Mark 1, 43, 45, but not in Matthew’s parallel to it. More nearly 
parallel are the charge here to the blind men, unéels yewwoxérw, and 
that to Jairus and his wife, undels yvot rodro, Mark 5, 43, since in 
Matthew the story of Jairus’ daughter immediately precedes (Matt. 
9, 18-26). Matthew has wedged in this miracle of healing the blind 
men just before the last verse of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in 
Mark, so that the charge to secrecy now has a new application. 
The other details are like Mark’s account of Bartimaeus, and still 
more like Matthew’s parallel to it (Matt. 20, 29-34). See the 
following table: 


Matthew 9, 27-31 Recurs in Matthew Occurs in Mark 
27 wapayovre éxeiOev 9, 9 wapaywv éxeibev = 2,14 rapaywv 
27 dbo tuddot 20, 30 dbo tuddol = 10, 46 tuddAds 
27 Kpagovres kai héyorres 20, 30 éxpatay déyortes = 10,47 fptavto xpdvep xai 
rEevyerv 
28 éhénoov judas, vids [v.l. 20, 30 adénoor quads, vié = 10, 47 vie Aaveld "Incod 
vie] Aaveté [v.1. vids] Aaveld Xeno dv pe 
28 éOovre eis rH oixiav Ch, 2,55: 7.27 
28 morebere K.7.d. cf. 9, 23, 24 7 muoreborre 
+ + « TioTEvW 
29 jYato Téy 6¢0adpGv 20, 34 Haro Tay éupatov 
29 Kara ri mlorw K.T.d. Io, 52 % mloris cov K.7.d. 


30 nve@xOnoay of d6d0aruot cf. 20, 33 va dvoryGow ot Io, 51 iva avaBrabw 
6p0arpol judy 


30 &eBprunOn 1, 43 €uBpiunodpevos 

30 dpare I, 44 6pa pndevi undey x.7.d. 

31 pnoels yuwwoKerw 5) 43 mndeis yvot rotTa 

31 é&eAOdvres Stehhumcayr - I, 45 é&\ay fptaro . . . 
dcadnuitew 


31 & On TH YD eel 9, 26 eis bAqv ri viv éxelyny 
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NOTE 2 (p. 99) 


Sanday (Oxford Siudies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 5) cites with 
approval the judgment of Hawkins that these phenomena are to be 
attributed to “oral transmission,” but by his definition that term 
seems to mean pretty nearly the method of employing written 
sources we have outlined above. On p. 18f., after describing the 
methods of a modern copyist, he contrasts those of an ancient writer 
like one of the Evangelists: “‘ He would not have his copy before 
him, but would consult it from time to time. He would not follow 
it clause by clause and phrase by phrase, but would probably read 
through a whole paragraph at once, and trust to his memory to con- 
vey the substance of it safely from the one book to the other. We 
see here where the opening for looseness of reproduction comes in. 
There is a substantial interval between reading and writing. During 
that interval the copy is not before the eye, and in the meantime the 
brain is actively, though unconsciously, at work. Hence all those 
slight rearrangements and substitutions which are a marked feature 
in our texts as we have them. Hence, in a word, all those phenomena 
which simulate oral transmission. There is a real interval during 
which the paragraph of text is carried in the mind, though not a long 
one. The question may be not one of hours or days but only of 
minutes... 

‘“‘ The phenomena of variation [as between Mark and the succeed- 
ing Gospels] in the texts that have come down to us do not require 
for their explanation any prolonged extension of time or diffused 
circulation in space; they might be described in homely phrase as 
just so many ‘slips between the cup and the lip.’” 


OPENING AND CLOSE OF SECTIONS. SUMMARIES 


Jn the introductions to new sections Luke shows the greatest in- 
dependence. Where events are closely connected by their inner re- 
lation, as in the progress of events from the Lord’s Supper to the 
Resurrection, Luke follows Mark’s introductions more exactly; but 
during the Galilean ministry, when more or less detached scenes are 
presented, Luke takes the liberty of rewriting the introductions in 
his own way. Specific indications of time and place are frequently 
replaced by more general references, and details are added to supply 
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the invisible mental environment of the scene rather than its graphic 
physical scenery. 

A favorite form of preface is the use of xal éyévero, éyévero 6€. 
(For lists, see a concordance; for classification according to gram- 
matical construction, see Plummer, Lwke, p. 45). 

In the following list the majority of instances are peculiar to Luke, 
but the cases that have parallels show that the method throughout 
is the same. 


6,6 éyévero dé &y érépw caBBarw cicedOctv abrév eis THY cUVaywyhy Kal biddoxKew (cf. 
Mark 3, 1 kal cioqOev radu eis ovvaywyhr). 
7, IL kal éyevero & rH EES ErropebOn K.T.X. 
9, 37 evéevero dé TH EEfs ueoa (cf. Mark o, 9, 14). 
8,1 Kal éyevero & 7G kabeéfs Kal abros Simdever. 
0, 28 eyevero Sé pera rods Adyous TobTOUs woel uepar oxTm (cf. Mark g, 2 Kal pera 
qmepas &€). 
8, 40 eyévero 6é & TG bmoaTpEedew Tov “Incody (cf. Mark 5, 21, gen. abs.). 
Q, 51 éyevero 6¢ & TH cvuTAnpodvoba Tas Huepas. 
Io, 38 éyevero 6¢ & TH TopevecOar adbrois. 
II, I Kal éyevero &v TH elvac airov &v tomy Til mpocevxdpevor. 
14, I Kal éyévero & TH ENety abrov eis olKdyv Tivos. 
I7, II Kai éyevero & TH TopebecOar eis ‘Iepovoadjy. 
18, 35 éyevero b& & TH eyyifew adrov eis “lepexm (cf. Mark 10, 46 xat epxovrar eis 
*Teperxw). 


Particularly common are a variety of expressions with éyévero 
év wa. 
5, 12 kal eyevero & 7G elvar abrov & mG TGV Todew (Cf. Mark 1, 4o). 
5, 17 Kal &yévero &y pG TOv HuepOv Kal abros jv diddoxwy (cf. Mark 2, 1). 
8, 22 éyéevero 6& & pd TOV juepGv Kal abros &éBn (cf. Mark 4, 35). 
20, 1 Kai éyévero & mG T&Y juepGr dibdcKorTos abrod Tov Nady (cf. Mark 11, 27). 
Cf. Luke 13, 10 (peculiar to Luke). In each of these cases except the last the ex- 
pression supplants a more definite one, or else creates for Luke a new setting when the 
preceding sections in Luke and Mark are different. ; 


Characteristic of Luke is the introduction of a parable by €&eyer 
or eitev tapaBodnv. The other gospels do not use this expression 
either in the parallels to Luke’s examples or elsewhere. 


5, 30 edevyer dé kal mapaBodw mpds abrots (cf. Mark 2, 21). 
6, 39 elmev dé kal rapaBodny adrots (cf. Matt. 15, 14). 
I2, 16 elev dé TapaBodny Tpds avdrods Kéywr. 
13,6 €dever 6€ rabrny tiv wapaBornp. : 
14, 7 €dever dé pds robs KexAnuevous TapaBodjv . . . A€ywr. 
15,3  elwev dé rpds abrods Thy mapaBody Tabrny héeywr (cf. Matt. 18, 12). 
18, I édeyev 6é mapaBodny abrots . . . A€ywr. 
18,9 elzev 5€ kal mpds Tivas . . . THY TapaBoAny Tabrnv. 
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19, II mpoobels elev mapaBoryy (cf. Matt. 25, 14). 
20,9 Hptato .. . AEyew TiIyv TapaBornv rabrnv (cf. Mark 12, 1). 
21, 29 Kal elwev mapaBodny abrots (cf. Mark 13, 28). 


To a less extent Luke changes the conclusions of sections, the 
principal changes from Mark being the addition, or intensification, 
of descriptions of the effect of Jesus’ words or deeds. Two favorite 
expressions are illustrated by the following lists: 


4, 15 botafsuevos bro ravrwy added to Mark 1, 15. 
5, 25 dofatwr rov Oedv added to Mark 2, 12. 
18, 43 dofafwv Tov Oedv added to Mark to, 52. 
23, 47 Sofatwy tov Gedy added to Mark 15, 30. 
dofagw rov Oedv Occurs also at Luke 2, 20; 7, 16; 13,13; 17,15; Acts 4, 21; 
II, 18; 21, 20. In Luke 5, 26 it comes from Mark 2, 12 = Matt. 9, 8. 
4, 28 kal érAjoOnoay wévres Ovpod (cf. Mark 6, 2, 3). 
5, 26 Kai érAnoOnoay PdBov added to Mark 2, 12. 
6, II abrol dé érAjaOnoay avoias added to Mark 3, 6. 
Cf. Acts 3, 10 érAjoOnoar OauBous Kal éxordoews; 5, 17 and 13, 45 érAnoOnoar 
prov. 


A variety of other descriptions added to Mark are as follows: 


8, 37 ort d6Bw peyadw ovveixovro added to Mark 5, 17. 
9, 34 ehoBHOnoar 5é & TH eiceNOciv adrors eis THY vedédny (cf. Mark 9, 7). 
9, 43a éerdjocorto 5é wavtes eri TH weyadedrynTe TOD Oeod added to Mark g, 27. 
0, 43b ravrwv 5& Oavpardvrwr ent maou ols érote (cf. Mark 9, 30, 31). 
18, 43 Kai 7&s 6 Nabs iddy Cdwxer alvov TS Oe added to Mark to, 52. 
19, 37 HpkavTo arav 7d TAHO0s TGV mabnTGv xaltportes aively Tov Oedv wept TagGv Gy eldov 
Suvapewy (v.1.) added to Mark 11, 9. 
Note also Luke’s additions to Mark in Luke 20, 16, 26; 23, 27, 48. 


Luke elaborates on failure to understand: 


9, 45 of dé Hyvdovy 76 Pfiua TodTO, Kal qv TapakeKaduppevoy an’ abtav, iva pH alcOwvras 
avro, for Mark 9, 32 of 6& nyvéour 76 pnya. 
18, 34 Kal abrol obey TobTwy ouriKav, Kal Hv TO PHyua TovTO Kexpuupevoy ax’ abra&v, Kal 
ovk éyivwoxov Ta Aeyoueva added to Mark to, 34. 
In the sequel Luke (24, 8) adds kai guvhoOncary r&v pnuarwv abrod. Cf. 2, 50 abrol 
ob ourikay TO pHhua. 


In a few cases Luke omits a statement of the effect of Jesus’ words: 


8, 39 Omits kal waves abuatov from Mark 5, 20. 

9, 37 OMmits lédvres adrov e&ePapyBnOnoay from Mark 9, 15. 
18, 24 omits @apBodtvro éml rots Néyous abrod from Mark to, 24. 
18, 25 omits of 5& mepicaas é&erAjooovro from Mark to, 26. 
18, 31 omits @apBodvro, of 5¢ dxodovdodvres époBoivro from Mark to, 32. 

Mark is little, if at all, stronger than Luke in Mark 11, 18 = Luke 10, 48; Mark 12, 

37 = Luke 20, 45. Except Mark 10, 26 all the phrases in Mark above referred to are 
omitted by Matthew also. On the omission of (&) @ayPéouat see p. 172. 
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As in the prefaces and conclusions of the several sections, so in 
the brief summaries of Jesus’ work and influence we should expect 
that Luke would show great freedom with the wording of Mark, if 
not with the actual content of his summaries. With what we know 
of Luke’s tendency to generalization it might be expected, also, that 
some purely local description or single examples in Mark would be- 
come more general in Luke. Yet this is rarely, if ever, the case. 
With extraordinary fidelity Luke avoids amplifying or exaggerating 
his source in these summaries of Jesus’ work or fame. The follow- 
ing table will show that a large part of the substance of the summa- 
ries comes from Mark, but that it is rather loosely borrowed with 
some re-wording, and that phrases from different parts of Mark are 
joined together. Passages in Mark which are not parallel to the 
passage in Luke which appears to use them are enclosed in square 


brackets. 
Luke 

4, 14 kai bréortpever 6 "Inoots & 7H 
Ovvdauer ToD mvebuatos eis THY TadcAalav. 
kal onun é&jd\Oev Ka’ SAns THs weprxw@pov 
mept abrov. 15 Kai atros éidackev & Tals 
ovvaywyats abt&v, dofafdpuevos b16 TavTwr. 

4, 31 Kai xarnd\Oe eis Kadapvaoip, 
modu THs TadtAalas, kal Rr didacKwr abtods 
& tots c6BBacw. 32 Kal éexd\nooorto éxi 
TH SidaxG abrod, Stu & ékovcia jy 6 Adyos 
abrod. 

4, 37 kat ékeropevero Fxos wepi adtod 
els TaYTA TOTOY THs TEpLXwpov. 


4, 40 dbvovtos dé Tod 4Alov wavres Soar 
elxov doOevodvras vécots moxiNats Hyaryov 
abrovs mpos abrov. 6 dé dvi ExdoTm aitdv 
Tas xelpas émitibels eOcpareviclev attods. 
41 é&npxovro 6 kai Sarudvia dd TOANG?, 
Kpavyavovra Kai Aéyorta Sri ad ef 6 vids 
TOD Oeod Kal éEriTipev 


otk ela atra dadely Ore Joecay tov 
Xpucrov airoy elvar. 

4, 44 Kal qv knpboouw eis Tas cvvaywyas 
77s TadtXalas. 


Mark 


I, 14 7A0ev 6 "Inoods eis tiv TadiAalav 
[t, 28 Kal e&9\Oev % ao? abrod els SAnv 
THY wepixwpov Tis TadcXaias.] 

[t, 22 édidackey els tiv ovvaywyn. 
39 Kal HAOer Knpboowr eis Tas cuvaywyds.] 

I, 21 xal elowopetbovrat eis Kadapvaoip, 
kai ed@ds Tots oaBBacr ééidacKxey eis Tip 
ouvaywyhy. 32 Kat éexdnocovro éxi rH 
didaxg abrod, qv yap dSidacxwy adrods ds 
éLovoiav Exwv, kal odx ds of ypauparets. 

I, 28 Kai e&9\Oev % dxo} abrod Os 
mavraxod eis SAnv tiv mepixwpov rijs 
TadtXalas. 

I, 32 opias 5& yevouerns, dre Bu 6 
Hruos, [see 1, 34 below] épepor zpds abrov 
Tods Kak@s Exovras [6, 5 émiBels tas xetpas 
@Hepamevoer] kai rods Satwortouévovs . . . 
34 Kal epdrevoer woods KakGs Exovras 
morkidats vogors Kal Sarpovia TONG eEEBader 
kal [3, 11 kal ra wvebpara ra axaBapra... 
Expafov A€yorres Sri od el 6 vids Tod God. 
I2 Kal woNAd éreriva abrots iva pr) abrov 
gpaveporv mordorv.] 

ovK Huey Nadrety Ta Sarpdvia, Ste FSeroav 
airév. 

I, 39 Kal #\Oev xnpboowr cis Tas cuva- 
ywyas abr&p eis SAnv tiv TadcAalay xai ra 
Satpdria ExBadrwr. 
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Luke 


5, 15 dinpxeto dé pGdAdov 6 AOyos wepi 
abrov, kal curnpxovro 6xAot Todi akobew 
kal OeparrevecOar amo T&v dobeveiv abtav. 
16 abros 5é Fv broxwpdv & rais Epjyors Kai 
TPOTEVXOMEVOS. 


6, 17 Kat wAHPos wodd Tod Aaod amd 
maons Tis “Iovdalas xai ‘Iepovoadi Kai 
Ths mapadlov Thpov kai Lidavos, ot AAPov 
dxovaa abvrod Kai tabjvac dmb Tav viowv 
abt&y, 18 Kai of evoxdovmevor dd TVEVEA- 
Ttwv akabaprwy @eparebovTo: I9 Kal was 
6 dxAos e{Hrovy &wrecOat adrod, bre Sbvapts 


wap’ avrov é&npxero | kai iaro mavras. 


7,17 kal e£pdOev 6 Adyos obTOs év SA TH 
*Tovéaig repi abrod Kal waon TH WEepLxwpw. 

7, 21 & eeivyn TH Spa Mepamevoev Toh- 
Aods drrd véoowr Kai pactiywr Kal WrevpaTOV 
movnpav Kai tuddots moddots éxapicaro 
Brérev. 


8, 1 Kal abros biddevey kara rod Kai 
K@pnv Knpboocwr kal bayyerrfopuevos THY Ba- 
orelav Tod 0d, Kal of Swdexa adv ai7a, 
2 kal yuvaikés TwWes . . . 3 altives Sunkd- 
vouv abrots tx Tav brapxévTwy abtrais. 4 
curidvros 5& bxAov TOAD Kal TOY Kara 


mow émlmropevouerwv mpos avTov . 
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I, 45 6 6€ e€edav hptaro knpbooew 
ToA\Aa Kai dSiadnpifer rov Oyov, Gore 
unxére adrov dbvacBar eis mo\W davepirs 
eloedOeiv GAN’ eEw Ex’ Epjpors Toros Hv Kal 
Hpxovro mpos abrov wavrobev. 

[r, 35 Kal &aHdev cis Eonuov rémovy Kdxet 
mpoonbvxero.| 

3,7 Kal Todd WAHOos ard ris Tadtralas 
kal amo THs "lovdalas jKovAotOnoar, 8 Kai 
amd ‘Iepocodbpwv kal dd ris ’ldoupalas kai 
mépay Tod "lopddvov kat epi Thpov Kai 
Lava wAHOos orb, axobovres boa, eoier, 
HOov mpds abrév. . .. [see 11 below]. 
Io ToANo’s yap Weparevoev, Hote émt- 
mlarew abré, tva abrod &pwrrar, doo €txXov 
paorvyas. II Kal Ta mvebpara Ta aKd- 
Oapta K.T.d. 

[t, 28 Kat &@AOer 7 axon abrod ebOds Tarvra- 
x00 els SAnv Thy wepixwpov THs TadidAalas.] 
This occurs in a passage from Q (Luke 7, 

19, 22, 23 = Matt. 11, 2-6). Either the 

summary stood in Q and was omitted 

by Matthew in accordance with his 

habit of abbreviation (cf. Luke 7, 20 

and Matthew’s treatment of Mark), or 

it was composed by Luke to suit the re- 
port of 7, 22 which Matthew has pre- 
pared for by his grouping of material 

(Matt. 8-10): leper 8, 1-4; two par- 

alytics 8, 5-13; 9, 1-8; two demoniacs 

8, 28-34; 9, 32-34; two blind 9, 27-315 

dead raised 9, 18-26; the gospel 

preached 9, 35 — 10, 16. For the word- 

ing compare Mark 3, 10 zroA)ovs yap e- 

pamevoey . . . Sor eElxov maoTLyas. 

Luke elsewhere avoids this use of uaorté. 
[6, 6 xai mepufyer ras Kwpas KbKr\@ 
didaoKwv.] 

{t, 14 knpboowy 7d ebayyédiov Tod Oeod 

. . 15 HyyeKev  Baorrela 70d Geod.] 

[15, 40 yuvatkes... atdre Hy & TH Tare- 
Aale AKodobOouv aitG kal denxdvovr abra.] 

Ae OL mpos aitov OxAos 
TAELOTOS. 

(6, 33 we ard wacdv Trav Tédewy ovve- 


ovvayerar 


Spapov éxe?.] 


1 For the thought, see Mark 5, 30 divayw é&edodoay. 


IIO 


Luke 
I3, 22 Kai dteropevero xara modes Kai 
ka@pas buddoxwv Kal ropelav rovobpevos eis 
‘Iepoo d\upa. 
I4, 25 ovuveropebovto bé aitd dx dor. 
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Mark 
Io, I kal éxetOev dvacras épxerat els Ta 
épia Tis “lovdalas kal repay tod "Topdavou, 
kal ouvropebovrar madw OxXAoL Tpds abTov, 
kal as eiw0er wad eéidacKer aitots. 


I7, Il kai éyévero & TG mopevecba eis 
‘Tepovoadnu Kal abrds dinpxero 61a pécor 
Zapaplas cai TadiAalas. 


19, 28 Kal eirav Tatra émopebero Eurpo- 10, 32 joav dé & TH 66G avaBaivortes 


ober, avaBaivwy eis ‘Iepocddupa. eis ‘Iepood\upa, kal qv mpoaywrv abrovs 6 


*Inoods. 


Bartlet, in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 346, also 
believes that these last four references are inserted by Luke, “ only 
following a hint of his source.” But he takes that source to be not 
Mark, but Luke’s “ Special Source,”’ used in Luke 9, 51, 57; 10, 38. 
His linguistic arguments are the occurrence of mopevouat, “ a favor- 
ite word of Luke’s S,” in Luke 9, 51 ff., 57; 10, 38; 17, 11, and of 
‘Tepooddvpa in 13, 22; 19, 28, “ the more Greek form found in Luke’s 
Gospel only here and in 2, 22; 23, 7 (a parenthetic note by Luke 
writing as Greek to Greeks).” But zopevoua is found all through 
Luke’s gospel, and is in some cases clearly due to him rather than 
his source (see p. 177), while the form ‘Iepooé\vya occurs (and with 
avaBaivw) in Mark 10, 32. The expression ovvropebovrat (cuvero- 
pevovro) éxdou in Mark 10, 1; Luke 14, 25, is specially noteworthy, 
as the verb occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only twice 
(Luke 7, 11; 24, 15). Dependence on Mark seems, therefore, en- 
tirely probable. 

Even Luke’s summary of Jesus’ days in Jerusalem is largely de- 
pendent on Mark. 


Luke Mark 
19, 47. kal fv dibdoxwy 76 Kad’ jyépay [11, 11 Kal eloqdOev els ‘Iepooddupa eis 76 
& rh tepS... iepdv. . . . 27 Kal &pxovrac mwadw els 
‘Tepooéduna. Kal & TS tepS repitarobdyros 


airod xr. (= Luke 20, 1). 
yer diddoKwy & 7 leps. 


I2, 35 €\e- 
14, 49 kaé’ 
nuépay iiunv mpos duds & TO iepS SiddoKwv 
(= Luke 22, 53).] 

Il, 18 mds yap 6 bxNos ekerdhooorro 
éri TH SdaxG adrod. : 
[12, 37 kal 6 odds 8xNos Feover abrod 
HOEws.] 


48 6 dads yap dras éeexpéuero aidrod 
akobuwv. 
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Luke 
21, 37 Hv deras juepas & Te lep@ 5164- 
oxwy, Tas dé vixras ekepxduevos nbAlfero eis 
TO dpos TO Kadovpevoyv EXatwy. 38 Kal Tas 
6 Aads SpOprtev mpds adtov ev T@ iep@ axov- 


Mark 
II, 11 dVe Hbn ovons Tis dpas eEnev 
els Byfaviar. 
II, 19 Kal drap dé eyevero, ékeropebeTo 
€fw THs WoAEws. 


ew avrov. [13, 3 kal KaOnpevov abrov eis Td dpos THY 


édarav.] 

II, 20 Kal mapamopevopevor Tpwl .. . 
27 Kal €pxovrac wad els ‘Iepooddupa. 
kal & T@ iep@ K.T.A, 


For the equivalence of Bethany to the mount of Olives see further 
Mark 11, 1 = Luke 10, 29 els BynOaviay mpos 76 dpos TO Kadovpevov 
é\ar@v, and cf. Luke 24, 50 with Acts 1,12. For the equivalence of 
mpwi and dpOpos see Mark 16, 2 and Luke 24, 1. Even nindifero, 
though not in our Mark, is presumably due to Luke’s source, for it 
occurs in the parallel in Matt. 21, 17, é&\Oev ew rhs wodews eis 
BrnOaviay kal nidicOn éxel. 

Perhaps the chief liberty that Luke takes with Mark’s summaries 
is the liberty of repeating them, so as to apply them to two or three 
successive stages in his own narrative. Thus, as has already been 
shown (pp. 108 f.), the substance of Mark 1, 28 is found three 
times in the early chapters of Luke, viz., Luke 4, 14, 37; 7, 17. 50 
the reference to the disciples’ ignorance from Mark 9, 32 is used 
both in Luke 9, 45 and in 18, 34 (p. 107). In some cases, especially 
in the sayings of Jesus, Luke’s doublets are no doubt due to his use 
of two sources. But that an editor is likely to use twice a statement 
found but once and in one source is well proved in the case of Tatian 
(A. A. Hobson, The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, 
chap. vii) and seems extremely likely for Matthew; see especially 
the list in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 137. For Luke, Hawkins 
suggests further (p. 136), Luke 5, 20, 21 = Mark 2, 5, 7; cf. Luke 7, 
48, 49; Luke 8, 48 = Mark 5, 34 = Matt. 9, 22; Luke 18, 42 = 
Mark 10, 52; also Luke 7, 50 and 17, 19 and some others. 

One is tempted to refer to the same cause certain other repetitions 
in Luke where not even one source is known to us, such as the re- 
peated statements of the growth of John and of Jesus in Luke 1, 80; 
2, 40, 52 (perhaps from 1 Sam. 2, 26), the repeated statements of the 
growth of the Christian church in Acts, and especially the repetition 
about the scattering of the church in Acts 8, 1; 11, 19. 
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Besides the miracle of the healing of the ear of the high priest’s 
servant (Luke 22, 51), Luke, in passages dependent on Mark, adds 
a few summary references to cures. Before the healing of the para- 
lytic we read (Luke 5, 17) xal divas xupiov Rv els 76 Laobar abrov 
(not in Mark 2,1). In Mark 3, 7-12 we read (vs. 10) moAdovs 
€Hepamevoev, but in the parallel passage, Luke 6, 17-19, though it 
is shorter, three references to his healing are found: the multitude 
came, 17 akodoa abrov kal iabjvar amd Tév voowy abra&v, 18 Kal of 
évoxAotpevor ATO TrevpaTay akabaptwv eparebovTo .. . 19 dbvapits 
map’ abrod é&npxero Kal taro mévras. According to Mark 6, 7 the 
twelve are given authority over unclean spirits; Luke 9, 1 adds the 
authority vécouvs Oepameve, and describes their commission as 
Knpvocev tHv Bacirelay Tov Beod Kal iaoba. Mark’s account of 
their work (6, 13) kal darudma modda é€Baddov Kal HArechov éXaiw 
Toddovs appworous kal epamevoy, becomes in Luke 9g, 6, epamrebovres 
mavraxov. In a similar way the charge of Matt. 10, 8 (presumably 
from Q), dodevodvras Oepamebere, vexpois éyelpere, etpovs Kaba- 
pifere, Sarydvia éxBaddere, becomes in Luke to, 9, in the charge to 
the seventy, beparebere rods é&v airh dobevets. Before the feeding 
of the 5,000 we read only of teaching in Mark 6, 34, only of healing 
in Matthew 14, 14 (kal €epdrevoev rods d&pphorovs airéav), in 
Luke 9, 11 of both — é\dder airots repli rhs BaciNelas Tod beod Kal 
Tos xpelay éxovras Oepareias taro. The coincidence of Matthew 
and Luke in this passage may of course be ascribed to a phrase in 
the primitive form of Mark not preserved in our present text (note 
also the word a&ppworos in Matt. 14, 14, elsewhere in New Testa- 
ment only in Mark 6, 5, 13; [16, 18]; 1 Cor. 11, 30), but it seems to 
me more probable that Matthew has here as elsewhere turned teach- 
ing into healing (cf. Matt. 19, 2 = Mark Io, 1; Matt. 21, 14. ch: 
Mark tr, 17, 18; 12, 35, 38), and that Luke quite independently has 
added one of his characteristic notes of healing. 

In the above cases of addition idowa: is generally used. An addi- 
tion with Separebw is found in Luke s, 1 5, Kal ouvnpxovto dxdor 
TodXol axovew kal Oeparevecar amd Tov dobevedv airav. Cf. Luke 
6, 17. As has been already observed, idouat is a common word in 
Luke (only once in Mark; four times in Matt.; cf. iaoes, Luke 
13, 32). So is divas in the sense of healing power. It is found in 
this sense once in Mark (5, 30 = Luke 8, 46), but is added by Luke 
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in Marcan contexts at Luke 4, 36 and g, 1 (contrast Mark 1, 27 and 
6, 7); it occurs in summaries at Luke 5, 17; 6, 19, and frequently 
elsewhere in Luke and Acts; do8évera occurs in Luke 5, 15; 8, 2; 
13, 11, 12; Acts 28, 9, but not in Matt. or Mark except in the quo- 
tation from the LXX in Matt. 8, 17. 

The prefaces and summaries may serve to illustrate certain other 
characteristics of Luke’s account of the life of Jesus. Luke’s interest 
in the prayer-life of Jesus has often been noticed,! and this is a fea- 
ture which he several times introduces into his setting for a scene. 
Before the baptism (3, 21), before the choice of the twelve (6, 12; 
note the full description . . . rpocetéacOa, kai Hv SuavuKrepebwy év 
Th mpooevx} Tod Oeod), and before the transfiguration (9, 28 f), 
Luke is the only one of the Gospels to mention that Jesus prayed.” 
In three other pericopes, Luke mentions that Jesus was praying, 
while the parallels say nothing of it: Luke 5, 16 abrés 6€ Hv broxwpav 
év Tats épnuois Kal mpooevxopuevos (cf. Mark 1, 45); Luke 9g, 18 kat 
eyevero €v T@ eivar altrov mpogevxduevov kara povas (cf. Mark 8, 
27); Luke 11,1 kal éyévero & 7G eivar adtov ev TOTw Til TpoTEVXO- 
pevov (cf. Matt. 6, 9). 


The kai rpooevxduevos in Luke 5, 16, though not in Mark 1, 45, is very likely from 
Mark 1, 35 (kdxel mpoonbxero), which Luke 4, 42 omits, and mpocevxduevoy Kara 
povas in Luke 9, 18 may come from Mark 6, 46 as explained above, p. 98. That Luke 
looked upon prayer as habitual with Jesus may be inferred from his use of the analytical 
verb form in this and several other of the cases above mentioned, and by the addition, 
xara 76 os, in Luke 22, 39. In the same passage Luke evidently identifies Gethsemane 
of Mark 14, 32 with the Mount of Olives, and he makes Jesus pass the last nights of 
his life there regularly in the open (Luke 21, 37; Mark 11, 11 and Matt. 21, 17 say 
Bethany). Was this due to Luke’s conception of Jesus as praying on mountains 
(Luke 6, 12; 9, 28) ? Is it not further possible that the word rpocevyy has something 
of the local] sense of “ place of prayer” which it has in Acts 16, 13, 16, both in this pas- 
sage (Luke 22, 45; with dvacrds dmé ris rpocevxfs in this sense compare Luke 4, 38, 
dvaoras &rd Tis cuvaywyis. Notice also in 22, 40, vyerouevos éml rod ré7ov) and at 
6, 12 (notice the article). 


For the substance of Jesus’ teaching Luke does not use the noun 
evayyé\wov (four times in Matt., seven times in Mark, twice in Acts; 
not in Luke or John), and twice when it is found in his source 


1 See for example Plummer, p. xlv f. 

2 The book of Acts makes it clear that Luke looked upon prayer as a regular occasion 
for a voice or vision from heaven (Acts 9, 11; 10, 9 ff., 30; 11, 5; 16, 25; 22,17; so 
Luke 1, 10) and as the proper accompaniment of a Christian appointment (Acts 1, 


24 ff.; 6, 5.5 13, 3; 14, 23). 
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(Mark 8,35; 10, 29) he appears to omit it.1 The verb ebayyehifouar 
is, however, frequent in both Luke and Acts (10 and 15 times re- 
spectively; in the other Gospels only once, Matt. 11, 5 = Luke 7, 
22), and in Luke 4, 43; 9, 6, is directly substituted for the knpicow 
of Mark 1, 38; 6,12; cf. also Luke 3, 18 with Mark 1, 7; Luke 20,1 
with Mark 11, 27. 1% Bacvdeia 70d Oeod is a favorite expression in 
Luke for the substance of Christian teaching and frequently occurs 
where it is not found in the parallels. To a less extent the same is 
true of 6 \dyos Tov Ged, a phrase which in this sense is peculiar to 
Luke (Luke 5, 1; 8, 11; 8, 21; 11, 28; Acts 4, 31; 6, 2, 7; 8, 14; 
II, I; 13,5, 7,46; 17, 13; 18, 11, and, with 6 dédyos rod kupiou as a 
variant reading, Acts 12, 24; 13, 44, 48; 16, 32). In Mark 7, 13 it 
is used of the Old Testament legislation. A list of parallel passages 
for these expressions is subjoined. 


Luke Parallels 
4,43 ebayyericacba: Thy Baoirelay Tod 
Oeod Mark 1, 38 xnpbiw 
5, I &kovew tov Néyov TOU Beod Cf. Mark 4, 1 
8, I Knpboowy Kai ebayyedtfopuevos THY 
Bacrelary Tod Oeod Cf. Mark 6, 6. 
8, 11 6 oxépos éativ 6 hOyos TOU Beod Mark 4, 14 6 omelpwy tov Aoyov oreipe 
8, 21 Tov Néyov Tod Beod Mark 3, 35 76 0éAnua Tod Oeod 
9, 2 Knpboceyv tiv Baowdelay Tod Beod Cf. Mark 6, 7 and Q (Matt. 10, 7= 
Luke to, 9) 
9,6 ebayyedtfopuevor Mark 6,12 énpviar 


Q, II Addex wept ris Bactdelas Tod Ocod Mark 6, 34 #ptaro dtédoKew woAda 

9, 60 duayyedre THY Bacidclav rod Oeod «= Cf. Matt. 8, 22 

16, 16 % Baotdela Tod Oeod ebayyerdlferar Matt. 11,°12 4 Baowrela trav otpavav 
Buaferar 

18, 29 elvexev THs Bacwdelas Tod Oeod Mark 10, 29 éexev euod kal evexey rod 
evayyeAtou 

20, I dt6dcKovros abrov ....kal ebayye- 

AcLopnéevov Cf. Mark 11, 27; 12, 35 
21, 29 eyybs éorw % Bacidrela rod Beod Mark 13, 290 éyybs éoru 


But the words didaoKw, didax7, are less frequent in Luke than in 
Mark. Sometimes the fact that Jesus (or the disciples) taught is 


1 The omission by Matthew also makes it, however, at least possible that in these 
passages of Mark the word is secondary. For évexev éuod kai [évexev] rod ebayyediou, 
Matthew has simply éexer éuod (10, 18; 16, 25) or exer Tod guod dvduaros (109, 29), 
but Matthew elsewhere supports Mark’s use of the word: Matt. 24, 14 = Mark 13, 10; 
Matt. 26, 13 = Mark 14, 9; Matt. 4, 23 ando, 35 = Mark 1, 14 (adding rtodro or rijs 
Baowrelas or both). Luke has no parallel to these other passages in Mark. 
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omitted; elsewhere a simple “ said ” is used for “ taught,” “ began 
to teach,” “ taught and said,” “ said in his teaching.” See Mark 2, 
13} 4; 1; 2. 6, 30,34; 8, 313 9,313 11,17; 12,35, 38; 14,49. \“ It 
is remarkable that the word [é:6ax7] is used most often by Mark, 
who records so little of what was taught. The verb 6da4cxw occurs 
in Matt. 14 times, in Mark 17 times, in Luke 17 times’ (Hawkins, 
Horae Synopticae, p. 10, n.). 


CHANGES ATTRIBUTABLE TO LITERARY PREDILECTIONS 


Generalization 


The prevailing faithfulness of Luke’s reproduction of his source 
is the more impressive when we observe that in details he inclines 
to generalization; amas, m@s, xaoros are favorite words of his, and 


are sometimes added to his sources as the following cases show: 1! 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mt. 
Mk. 
Mt. 


I, 34 Weparevoer rod)dovs 

3, 5 kat teptBrebdpevos abrods 
3, 7 WAROos 7rd THs "lovdalas ‘ 
5,42 7@ airodyre 

12, 33 70 dévdpov 

TI, 19 epywr (v1. réxvewv) 

6,7 Tey Trexpater TGV &xabapTwv 
6, 14 %Kovoev 

6, 12 Tots dperdéraus 

Io, 21 $00 exes mwAnTOV 

7, 23 of épyagdpevor 


Lk. 4, 40 martes . . 
LK. 6, 10 
Lk. 6, 17 


Lk. 6, 30 


. &i ékaoTw 
adds wévras 

adds raons 

adds zravri [Q] 

Lk. 6, 44 éaorov dévdpor [Q] 
Lk. 7, 35 rékvwv ravrwv (v.).) [Q] 
Lk. 9, 1 wavra ra Saiporia 

Lk. 9,7 adds 7a yuvdueva ravra 
Lk. 11, 4 mavzi épeldovre [Q] 
Lk, 18, 22° adds wavra 

Lk. 13, 27 waves éoyarat [Q] 


Further, Luke adds a general term to those already specific: 


Mk. 6, 18 eve yap 6 "Iwavyns 7G 
“Hpwin dre obk tkeoriv cor Exew Thy yu- 
vatka Tov ddeAPod cov. 


Mt. 23, 23 dmodexarotre 76 Hdbocuor Kai 
TO avnbov Kal TO Kiuivov 

Mt. 23, 35 may aiva Sixaov ... amo 
Tod alwaros "“ABeA Tod éixalov &ws Tod 
aiaros Zaxapiov k.T.d. 

Mt. 8, 11 ’ABpadu xai “Ioadk xal 
TaxoB 

Mk. 11, 18 #xovoay of dpxtepets Kal ob 
Ypapparets Kal &(hrovy mas abrov dao- 
Aeowouv 

Mk. 13, 28 dé rijs cuxijs uabere 


Lk. 3, 19 ‘Hpwéns . . . edeyxduevos br’ 
avrod [sc. "Iwavvov] wept “Howdiddos tis 
yuvarkds TOD &deAGod abrod kal wepi wav- 
Tw Gv éroincey Tovnp&y 6 ‘Hpddys. 

Lk. 11, 42 dmodexatotre 76 Hdboopov Kal 
70. whyavoy Kal wav Naxavoy [Q] 

Lk. 11, Sof 76 atya ravrwr rdv mpopntav 

. . amo aipatos “ABeX ews atuaros 
Zaxaplov x.7.d. [Q] 

Lk. 13, 28 ’ABpadp kai "Ioadk kal laxep 
kat wavtas rovs mpodjras [Q] 

Lk. 19, 47 of 6€ dpxtepets Kal of ypappa- 
Tels ECnTouv abrov amodeoat Kal of mpATor 
Tov Aaod 

Lk. 21, 29 Were tiv ouxiy Kal wayTa 7a 
devopa 


1 See also below, p. 195. 
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Mk. 15, 39 The centurion exclaims at Lk. 23, 48 adds, “and all the multi- 
Jesus’ death tudes that came together to behold 
this sight, when they beheld the 
things that were done, returned 

smiting their breasts.” 


Mk. 15, 40 yuvatkes Lk. 23, 49 martes of yvworol ait@ .. . 
Kal yuvatKes 
Mk. 16, 1 names three women Lk. 24, 10 adds kai ai Novrai adv avrats 


Notice also that Luke alone in the resurrection narratives joins others to the eleven. 
24, 9 Tots évdexa kal mow Tois Aovmots; 24, 33 Tovs éviexa kal rovs oby abrots. Com- 
pare Mark 16, 7 rots wabyrais abrot cal r@ Meérpy; Matt. 28, 16 of é&vdexa pwabnrai; John 
20, 19 of wabnrat (apparently ten, Thomas being absent, cf. vs. 24), [Mark] 16, 14 rots 
évéexa. But it is quite probable that his source confined its reference to the eleven 


(cf. Acts 1, 2, 13). 


Without noting here all instances of the use of was in Luke but 
not in the parallels we may add the following striking series of gen- 
eralizations where the word is not used in parallels. Compare 
especially Luke 3, 19; 9, 7 (p. 115) and Matt. 6, 32, 33 (p. 85). 

Lk. 3, 16 mpocSoxdvros 6& Tod Nad Kal Siadoyifouerwv wayrov k.r.d.— Matt. 3, 11; Mark 

I a 
tk + kat arhyyerav "lwdvver of wabnrai adrod wept wavrav rovrwv. — Matt. 11, 


2 (QI. 
Lk. 8, 40 joav yap wavres mpoodoxvres abrév. — Mark 5, 21. 
Lk. 9, 43 éferAhocorro dé wavres Ext TH weyadadrnte Tod Geod, wavrev b€ Oavpatdvrwy 


éxt w&ow ols émote, x. r. A. — Mark 9, 27, 30. 

Lk. 13, 17 Kkarnoxtvovro mavres of dvrixeluevor abrG, Kal w&s 6 dx)os éxatpey éxi waow 
rots évdégors Tots ywwouevors tx’ abrov. 

Lk. 18, 43 Kal was 6 dads tidy Bwxer atvov TG eG. — Mark to, 52. 

Lk. 19, 37 #pEavro araGy 16 wAHO0s rv wabnrav xalpovres aiveiv Tov Gedv durf pweyann 
rept macdv dv etdov Svvapewy (v.1.). — Mark 11, 9. 

Lk. 24,9 drqyyedav ravra radra rots e&dexa kal rau rots Aovrots. — Mark 16, 8. 


A number of other instances of generalization may be found by a 
comparison of Luke and Matthew. The more picturesque and realis- 


tic terms in the first Gospel have in the third more general and vague 
equivalents, and no doubt the change is often due to Luke: 


Matthew Luke 
5,45 Tov yAvov dvarédrer . . . Kai Boexer 6, 35 xpnords éorw [Q] 
5,39 THY dekLay oLayova 6, 29 Thy cvayova [Q] 
5, 46f red@var . . . Byxol 6, 32f dyaprwrol . . . duaprwrot [Q] 
5,46 riva wobdr exere 6, 32 mola tyiv xdpus éoriv [Q] 
5, 15 = Mark 4, 21 pddvos 8, 16 oxedos (but Luke 11, 33 v.1: ué- 
dios) [Q] 
23, 25 mapoyidos, axpacias II, 39 mlvaxos, wovnplas [Q] } 


1 See Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 101. 
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Matthew Luke 
23, 26 76 éxrds adrod [rod rornplov] II, 41 mévra xabapa [Q] 
xadapov 
Io, 29 ov wecetrar Ext THY Yiv avev TOU 12, 6 ovdk eorw emtreAnopevovy Everio 
TaTpos Suav Tov Geod [Q] 
Contrast: 
Matt. 6, 26 ra reread Tod o'pavod Luke 12, 24 tovds xépaxas 


The distributive use of xatd& c. acc. is a grammatical peculiarity 
of Luke in temporal phrases; a6’ juépay occurs in Matt. 26, 55 = 
Mark 14, 49 = Luke 22, 53, but elsewhere only in Luke 9, 23; 11, 
3; 16, 19; 19, 47; Acts 2, 46, 47; 3, 23 16, 5; 17, 11; 19,93 cf. 
Kata wacav nuepay Acts 17,17; Kata wav caBBarov Acts 13, 27; 15, 
21; 18, 4; Kar’ éros Luke 2, 41. But in its local use in summaries 
kata may indicate Luke’s sense of regular geographical progress or 
extension. 

Luke 8, 1 duwdevey kata wow Kal Kopnr. 

Luke 9, 6 dunpxovTo kata Tas Kwpas. 

Luke 13, 22 dveropebero kata modes Kal kwpas. See also Luke 8, 
Boels 14,25, 15,2) 365" 205 237 225° 10: 

Narratives which in Mark refer to a single event become more 
general in Luke. Thus in Mark 1, 21 kal ebOvs trois caBBaow édi- 
dackev eis rv ovvaywynv, the reference may be to a single sabbath; 
but in Luke 4, 31, kai qv diddoxwr abrovs év Tots c4BBaot, it is prob- 
ably to several; for Luke usually if not always uses the singular 
ca4BBaror for a single sabbath. Similarly the question in Mark 11, 
28 & rola é£ovcia tadra rovets; has reference chiefly to the cleans- 
ing of the temple. In Luke 20, 1, 2 the context has been so changed 
that in the same question rafra must be understood to apply to 
Jesus’ teaching in general. In Mark 2, 18 we read that the disciples 
of John and the Pharisees were observing a fast (jjoav . . . vnoreb- 
ovres); in Luke 5, 33 they (the Pharisees and scribes) said to 
him, “‘ The disciples of John fast often (vnorebovow mukva) and 
make prayers.” 

It is possible that two cases above referred to (pp. 96 f.) as misun- 
derstanding of Mark by Luke are intentional generalizations. Thus, 
when Jesus withdraws from Capernaum and is overtaken in a desert 
place he tells those who have followed him that he must preach in 


1 See p. 190. 
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other cities as well, and adds in Mark 1, 38, eis rovro yap é&qNOor, 
“ for to this end came I forth” (from Capernaum ?). Luke refers 
this clause, however, to the whole career of Jesus, his coming forth 
from God, émi rodro ameoradnv (Luke 4, 43). Similarly, perhaps, in 
Mark 2, 17, ovk Pov Kadéoat dixaious, the verb should be under- 
stood merely of inviting to meals; but in Luke 5, 32 the addition 
of eis ueravoiay gives it a wider meaning. 

Twice Luke adds a generalizing summary to specific instances; 
neither, however, refers to Jesus. To the teaching of John on the 
Christ (Luke 3, 16-17, from Mark and Q) he adds (3, 18) woAAa pév 
otv Kal érepa rapakad@v einyyedifero Tov adv. To the taunts 
and mockings of Luke 22, 63, 64 (= Mark 14, 65), Luke adds xai 
érepa ToANG BAaoPnyovrTes Edeyor eis a’rov. Cf. Acts 2, 40 érépous TE 
Aoyo.s TAEloow Steuapriparo, Kal Tapekddre avTovs. 


Freedom from Exaggeration 


Instead of making the language of his source stronger, Luke 
sometimes omits or tones down emphatic words, such as péyas: 


Mk. 4, 37 AatAaw peyarn Lk. 8, 23 AatAay 

Mk. 4, 390 yadjvn meyadn Lk. 8, 24 yadnvn 

Mk. 4, 41 édoB7Onoar doBov weyar Lk. 8, 25 doBnSevres Catpacay 
Mk. 5, 11 &yéAn xolpwr weyadn Lk. 8, 32 &yéd\n xolpwr ixavev 
Mk. 5, 42 éornoay cordon peyarn Lk. 8, 56 e&éornoay 

Mt. 4, 8 eis dpos tWydov Niav ! Lk. 4,5 omits [Q] 

Mk. 9, 2 «ts dpos tynAdv Lk. 9, 28 ls 76 dpos 


Mk. 9, 3 Aevka Alay, ofa yvadels eri rs Lk. 9, 29 evkéds 
vijs ov Sbvarat ows Nevk Gvar 2 


mous is omitted by Luke: 


MK. 1, 34 epamevoev moddovs Lk. 4, 40 epdmevoer abrots 

Mk. 3, 10 qoddovds eparevcer Cf. Lk. 6, 18 of &oxdobpevor Heparebovro 
MK. 5,21 dxAos mobs Lk. 8, 40 6 dxXos 

Mk. 5, 24 dxAos odds Lk. 8, 42 of dxdAor 

ME. 5, 26 woddGv iarpav Lk. 8, 43 iarpots 


1 Harnack supposes that here and elsewhere the word épos in Matthew comes from 
Q and is purposely omitted by Luke (cf. Matt. 5,1 = Luke 6, 17, 20; Matt. 17, 20 = 
Luke 17, 6; Matt. 18, 12 = Luke 15, 4). Compare in the last passage Luke’s & 9 
éptiucp, also Mark 5, 5 & rots dpeow with Luke 8, 29 eis ras phous (cf. John 6, 2 7d 
3pos with Mark 6, 31 etc. €pquos réwos), and note Luke’s omission of es 76 dpos rv 
é\aray in Mark 13, 3. 

Observe further Luke’s correction of xpwt évuxa Nav, Mark 1, 35; Nav rpwt, 
Mark 16, 2 (cf. p. 201). 
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MK. 6, 33 woddol Lk. 9, 11 of dxAa 

Mk. 6, 34 odd SxAov Lk. 9, 11 omits 

Mt. 8,11 moddol . . . Hkovow Lk. 13, 29 #éovoww [Q] 

Mk. 10, 31 woAdol écovrar mpGra~oxatoa. Lk. 13, 30 eloiv toxaror of Evovrar WpOTor 
Mk. 10, 48 émerlywv abt woddoi Lk. 18, 39 of mpodyorres éreriywr abrg 
Mk. 11, 8 zoddol ra ivaria éotpwoar Lk. 19, 36 brecrpwrvvoy 7a ipdria 

Mk. 12, 5 kal moddots &Xovus Krh. Lk. 20, 12 omits 

Mk. 14, 24 éxxuvyduevor drip mo\dGy Lk. 22, 20 brép buGy Exxvvvdpevory 


The superlative becomes the positive: 


Mk. 4, 1 ovvayerac 5x)os tEtoTOS Lk. 8, 4 ouvdvros Sxdov Todo 


So modd& (adverbial or cognate accusative) is omitted by Luke 
(see pp. 199 f.). 

The adverbs for “ very ” are found in the synoptic writers as 
indicated below: 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
LST VES INGE: pineal anti 7 r I I 
“ATE oe io Reece enaghicha ee 4 4 I ° 
MEPLOTQS 6.0 So ae I 2 fo) I 
mwoNna, adv! ....... [x] 10 ° [x] 


Mark has also once each éxrepicods, breptepicodis, waddov Tre- 
pusoérepov and (in some Mss. at 6, 51) Alay éx mepiogod. 
Contrast Matthew’s method in these cases: 


Mk. 13, 19 © @Atyis Mt. 24, 21 OAblus meyadn 

ME. 13, 22 onueta Kal répara Mt. 24, 24 onpeta peydda Kai rTépara 

LE. 9, 34 époBnOnoar Mt. 17, 6 époByOnoav opddpa 

ME. 14, 19 #ptavro Avmeiobar Kai Neyew Mt. 26, 22 dvmobpevor odbdpa iptavro 
revyerv 

Mk. 15, 5 Savudtev tov WedGrov Mt. 27, 14 Oavudatew rév jyenéva diay 

Mk. 10, 1 6xAo Mt. 19, 2 dxAou woAXol 

Mk. 10, 46 dx)ov ixavod Mt. 20, 29 &xAos odds 

ME. 14, 43 8xAos Mt. 26, 47 SxAos rodbs 

ME. 15, 40 ‘yuvaixes Mt. 27, 55 ‘yuvatkes woddai 

Mk. 11, 8 zoddoi Mt. 21, 8 6 wdeloros bxAos 


Indication of Setting 


If we may judge from his treatment of the matter taken from Q, 
Luke is inclined to elaborate a situation and to create an audience 
1 The instances of roAdd, adv. are those so marked in Moulton and Geden. The 


total instances of this neuter plural form, including all doubtful cases, are, Matt. 4, 
Mark 15, Luke 4, Acts 2. 
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suitable for the various sayings of Jesus which he records. He has a 
sense of the fitness of words for particular kinds and conditions of 
men. His gospel and Acts both illustrate this feeling, but in oppo- 
site ways. For in Acts it is the situation that is already supplied to 
the artist, and the speech which must be made to fit. In the gospel 
the words of Jesus had been preserved by tradition, the evangelist 
selects the appropriate frame for them. 

Luke takes an especial interest in the nature of the audience to 
whom words of Jesus are addressed. He interrupts the continuous 
discourse on watching in 12, 39, 40, 42-46 (= Matt. 24, 43-51) 
by Peter’s question, “ Lord, sayest thou this parable to us or to 
allprtit 

In characteristic fashion also Luke specifies the different classes 
of people who came to John the Baptist and received appropriate 
answers, Luke 3, 10-14, of dxNo . . . TeA@VAL . . . OTpaTEVvopEVoL. 
So the woes, which in Matt. 23 are all pronounced against scribes 
and Pharisees collectively, have been divided by Luke (11, 39-52) 
into two groups. The first group is against Pharisees and is ad- 
dressed to a Pharisee, 11, 39-44. Then a lawyer interrupts, and 
to him Jesus addresses the remaining words as woes against lawyers, 
11, 46-52. The author looks upon lawyers as forming a class dis- 
tinct from the Pharisees, with besetting sins of their own.? 

Observe also Luke’s definition of the audience in the following 
instances, sometimes interrupting a continuous address. In several 
cases Luke lays the scene at a Pharisee’s dinner table: 


Luke 7, 36 jpara 6€ rs abrév Tov Papicaiwy iva payn mer’ abrod: Kat eiaedOcy eis Tov 
olxov rod Bapicaiov KarekdlOn. / 

Luke 11, 37 & 6276 Aadfoa épwrG adrov Papicaios draws apiornon map’ abt: eiceav 
6é dvérecer. 

Luke 14, 1 & 76 ety adrov eis olkdy twos rev apxdrvtwy t&v Bapicaiwy caBBary 
gayetyv aprov. 


1 T am inclined to think that something similar was in Luke’s source (Q?). For 
Mark 13, 37 has the saying, “‘ But what I say unto you I say unto all, watch,” in a 
context similar to Luke’s and paralleled by Q (Mark 13, 33-36 = Matt. 25, 14, 15b; 
24,42; 25,13 = Luke 19, 12-13; 12, 40; 12, 38). In Lukeo, 23 the transition eevyer 
dé mpds wavras plainly follows the change of audience indicated in Mark 8, 34. 

 Nicolardot, of. cit. p. 157: “Le rédacteur semble considérer les scribes comme 
formant une catégorie distincte des adeptes du pharisaisme, tandis qu’ils étaient, pour 
la plupart, pharisiens eux-mémes.” Note also Luke’s change of ypappare?s rap Papi- 
caiwy (Mark 2, 16) to of Bapicator kat of ypauparets abrav (Luke 5, 30). 
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In other cases Luke makes Jesus the companion of publicans and 
sinners, which gives occasion of complaint to the Pharisees (Levi, 
5, 29 ff.; Zacchaeus, 19, 1 ff.; and in Luke 1s, 1, 2).: 

Of these six episodes only two have any parallel in Matt. or Mark. 
But in Matt. and Mark the incident of Luke 5, 29 is placed in Jesus’ 
own house (?),! and the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the 
leper. And some of the teaching which has in those gospels a dif- 
ferent setting is introduced by Luke quite appropriately in these 
scenes. The question on fasting which in Mark 2, 18 ff. and Matt. 
9, 14 ff. follows the feast with publicans and sinners, but as a sepa- 
rate incident, is in Luke 5, 33 ff., made apparently part of the same 
incident. The woes to the Pharisees which in Matt. 23, 1 ff. are 
spoken to the multitudes and the disciples, Luke places at a Phari- 
see’s luncheon, Luke 11, 37 ff. The parable of the lost sheep, which 
in Matt. 18, 12-14 is in a series of disconnected teachings of Jesus, 
is joined in Luke 15 with the two companion parables of the lost 
coin and the lost son and prefaced by the description of an appro- 
priate audience. The parable of the marriage feast, which in Matt. 
22, I-10 is appended to the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
simply as another parable, is in Luke (14, 15 ff.) told at the dinner 
table and in answer to the remark of a fellow guest about eating 
bread in the kingdom of God. 

Frequently in Luke the saying of Jesus is called forth by the 
special situation described, or is in answer to a remark or question 
of another. Thus, in 3, 15 the wondering of the expectant people 
whether John the Baptist is the Christ elicits his testimony to 
Jesus (so in John 1, 20, but not in Mark 1, 7, 8 or Matt. 3, 11, 12). 
At 19, 11, because they are near Jerusalem and thought the kingdom 
of God would at once appear, Jesus tells the parable of the pounds. 
The joy of the seventy on their return becomes the occasion for 
various warnings and thanksgivings of Jesus (Luke 10, 17-24; con- 
trast Matt. 11, 25-27; 13, 16-17). A report of Pilate’s cruelty be- 
comes the text for a sermon of warning, 13, 1-9. The warning of 
Herod’s purpose to kill him leads to Jesus’ prophecy of his own 
death and the lament over the doom of Jerusalem, 13, 31-35. 

Requests from the disciples to be taught a prayer (11, 1) and for 
increase of faith (17, 5) receive appropriate replies (compare Matt. 


1 See above, pp. 96f. 
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6, 9-13; and Mark 11, 22, 23 = Matt. 17, 20; 21, 21). As the 
great apocalyptic section in all three gospels is in response to ques- 
tions about signs and times (Mark 13, 4 = Matt. 24, 3 = Luke 21, 
7), So in Luke 17, 20 another apocalyptic section is introduced by 
a similar question as to when the kingdom of God is to come; and 
again, at 13, 23, the question, “‘ Are there few that be saved ? ” 
leads to a discourse (the substance of which is derived from Q) of 
prophetic warning. 

The insertion of a question to introduce the teaching of Jesus as an answer to the 
question is well illustrated by Matt. 18, 1, the passage on greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven. In Mark 9, 33 ff. = Luke 9, 46ff., Jesus’ teaching on this subject is given of 
his own accord, because of a controversy among the disciples; in Matt. the disciples 
come to Jesus, saying, “‘ Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?”” The answer 
in Matt. 18, 2 ff., though in general it is modelled on two passages in Mark (9, 37; 10, 
15) and one in Q (Matt. 23, 12; Luke 14, 11; 18, 14), is worded so as to fit exactly the 
form of question, “. . . he is greatest in the kingdom of heaven” (18, 4b). Another 
example is Matt. 19, 27. In Mark and Luke Jesus’ announcement of rewards to the 
disciples simply follows Peter’s remark, “Lo, we have left all and followed thee; ” but 
Matthew adds to Peter’s words the definite question, vi &pa éorat jyuiv; Note also the 


question in Matt. 18, 21, but not in Luke 17, 4; in Matt. 10, 20, but not in Mark ro, 
20. 


The parable of the good Samaritan is given in reply to the lawyer’s 
question (Luke 10, 29), ‘“‘ Who is my neighbor ?”” That of the rich 
fool, with its warning against covetousness, is drawn out by a man’s 
request that Jesus should help him get his share of his inheritance 
(Luke 12, 13 ff.). Twice (11, 27; 14, 15) a chance beatitude of one 
near Jesus is corrected, and so becomes the occasion for teaching. 

By giving to Christ’s teachings a more definite setting Luke does 
not intend to limit their scope and application. The audience is 
neither historically reproduced nor artistically delimited, but rather 
taken as typical and suggestive. Luke has really in mind the Chris- 
tian church of his own time. Thus, expressions in Mark and Mat- 
thew that seem to make Jesus’ teaching esoteric are in Luke omitted 
or modified, as for example the discourse of Mark 1 3 (Luke 21, 
5 ff.), which the first two gospels limit to a private audience of 
disciples. Compare also Mark 4, 10, 34; 9, 28; 9, 30 ff. (especially 
the yap in vs. 31); and Matt. 20, 17. The same motive is assigned 
by Harnack (Sayings, p. 83), following Wellhausen, to explain the 
difference between Luke 12, 3 and Matt. 10, 27. “ Probably he 
[Luke] wished that our Lord should not appear a mystagogue.”’ 
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Nicolardot, Procédés de Rédaction, p. 157, says: Il arrive que les paroles 
prétées au Christ par Luc ou par sa source débordent l’entourage actuel de 
Jésus. C’est mettre alors du mouvement dans le discours que de marquer le 
retour de la lecon au cercle réel du Maitre qu’elle avait dépassé. Ainsi est sug- 
gérée la diversité des perspectives, et la différence des auditoires, le fictif, le 
prophétique, celui que |’Fglise préte au Christ et le véritable, Vhistorique, celui 
du Nazaréen. Sans doute, Luc n’entend pas cette distinction de facon aussi 
abrupte. Il sent, du moins, et ne laisse pas de faire sentir que Vhorizon de 
Jésus, 4 en juger par les discours qui lui sont attribués, était tantét celui-la 
méme, ot il se mouvait actuellement, tantét le plus vaste horizon des commu- 
nautés futures.! 


It will be observed that most of the preceding illustrations are in 
contexts the source of which is Q, so that we cannot assert posi- 
tively that the introductions to these sections were added by Luke. 
They may have been omitted by Matthew. On this point, as in 
many others respecting Q, scholars differ. Contrast for example 
the views of Hawkins and Streeter in the Oxford Studies on the 
Synoptic Problem, pp. 124 and 207, respectively. In favor of the 
view here taken note the suggestion of Streeter: ‘ Particularly 
significant is the fact that [Luke] imports réz7e é\eyer abrois, 
Luke 21, 10, cf. cat efmev [rapaBodiv airots] 21, 29, into the middle 
of the apocalyptic discourse derived from Mark [13], showing that 
he likes to divide long pieces of discourse as it were into paragraphs 
by a word or two of narrative.”’ Similarly Luke 5, 36, inserts édeyer 


1 Wernle, of. cit. p. 82, connects with Luke’s introduction of prefaces various other 
changes that tend “die Reden in Erzihlung umzusetzen durch lebhaftere Form, 
Zwischenreden, Einleitungen. Als Mittel fiir lebhaftere, fiir die Erzahlung passende 
Gestaltung braucht Le: 

xiv. Mt schreibt es einmal mit Lc zusammen (11, 22), zweimal fiir sich allein, 
Lc 7mal allein in den Redestiicken. 

brodeléw byiv 6, 47; 12, 5. 

déyw dwiy in verschiedenen Variationen. Lc schreibt es mit Mt zusammen aus 
der Quelle romal, fiir sich allein in Stiicken der Quelle noch r1mal (6,27521 1,03" 12; 
4, 5, 8, 533 14, 243 15, 7, 10; 17, 34} 19, 26). 

Unterbrechung der Reden Jesu oder der Reden im Gleichnis durch Zwischenreden 
II, 45; 12, 41 f.; 17, 373 19, 24 f.” 

Even where Luke introduces sayings of Jesus by the expression, “‘ He said to the 
disciples,” as at 6, 20; 9, 43; 10, 23} 12, 1, 22; 16, 1; 17, I, 22; 20, 45 he is not (ex- 
cept at 10, 23) indicating that the teaching is secret; he is reminding the readers of 
the special group in the audience for which the words were intended. Others are 
present and listening, e. g. 6, 19; 9, 43; 12,1; 16,14; 20, 45. Note also within the 
sayings themselves Luke’s addition to the phrase \éyw iuiv of the words rots axobov- 
ow (6, 27, contrast Matt. 5, 44) or rots pidors wou (12, 4, contrast Matt. 10, 28). 
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dé Kai wapaPodjv mpos airovs drt in the middle of the continuous 
discourse of Mark 2, 19-22.1 

But the words of Jesus themselves, the verba ipsissima, whether 
reported by Mark or found in the source designated as Q, have 
rarely been retouched by the author of the third Gospel to give 
them a wider scope or application. An exception is perhaps found 
in Luke 8, 21. The true brethren of Christ according to Mark 3, 
34 were shown by Jesus’ glance to be those seated about him (Matt. 
12, 49 is still more distinct: éxreivas tiv xelpa éml rods wabnrds); 
in Luke they are defined as those in general who hear and do God’s 
word. But the solitariness of this instance only makes the general 
faithfulness of Luke the more impressive. 

In a number of passages, especially from Q, Luke’s form is in the 
second person, as addressed directly to Jesus’ hearers, while in the 
parallels the third person is used, as in general or indirect teachings 
or in the description of persons in a parable. 

The most familiar example is in the Beatitudes, which have in 
Matthew (all but the last) the form: 


Makdpiot of mrwxol 7G mvebuart, bre abrav éorw } Bacidela Tov odpavar (5, 3), but in 
Luke paxdpior of rrwxol, re bperépa éoriy % Baoirela rod Oeod (Luke 6, 20). So 
Matt. 5, 5, 6 = Luke 6, 21.2 

Matt. 7, 21 ob és 6 Néyuwr Hot kipte Kipte, eiceeioerar cis TV Bacidelay TOV otpaver, 
GX’ 6 roy 7d Oé\nua Tod rarpds pov Tod & Tots ovpavois. Luke 6, 46 ri 5é ye 
kaXetre: xbpre kipte, Kal ob rovetre & AEYw; 

Matt. 11, 18 #\Mev yap "Iwavens unre éobiwy phre Tivwv, Kal N€yovow: Sardéviov exer, 
19 Aer 6 vids TOD avOpmov éoOlwy Kai river Kal Aéyovow x... Luke 7, 33, 34 reads 
in each case A\évere for Néyovaw.3 


* Note the frequent elev dé in Luke, e.g. 4, 24; 15,11. In Mark 4 the similar 
phrases in verses 9, 13, 21, 24, 26, 30 may indicate, what we otherwise suspect, that 
scattered sayings here are collected into a discourse. Compare “‘ Jesus saith” in the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

? Harnack, Sayings, p. 49, n. 1, regards Matthew’s form as original, against Well- 
hausen and others. 

* Here and sometimes elsewhere the change from third to second person serves the 
additional purpose, which seems to be a feature of Luke’s method (see p. 150), of remov- 
ing the indefiniteness of the subject. So the questions asked in complaint against 
Jesus or his disciples are directly addressed to them in Luke, while Matthew adopts 
the other mode of correction by inserting the subject. Thus, 


Mark 2, 16 éo@le Kat river Luke 5, 30 éo6lere kat rivere 
(Matt. 9, 11 adds 6 diddeKados ipar) 
Mark 2, 24 rootow Luke 6, 2 zovetre 


(Matt. 12, 2 adds oi pwabyrat cov) 
? 
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Mark 12, 38, and from him Luke 20, 46 as well as Matt. 23, 6, warns against the 
scribes as rGv OedAdvrwy (dtdAobvrwy Luke, ¢idodow Matt.) .. . domacpods & rats 
&yopais 39 Kal mpwroxabedpias ev Tals cuvaywyais k.r.A. Luke 11, 43 addresses the 
Pharisees, ovat butv rots bapicalois, bru ayaware Thy TpwroKkabedplay ey traits cuv- 
aywyats kai rods domacuols ev rals dyopats. 

Matt. 23, 4 says similarly of the scribes and Pharisees, deopebovow dé dopria Bapéa 
kal émiriBéacw eri Tols Gpovs tdv avOpwHrwv, abroi dé 7G SaxrbdAw abrdv ob Oédovow 
kwihjoae aira. Luke 11, 46 kai duty rots vousxots oval, dre poprifere Tovs avOpmrovus 
goptia dvoBaoraxra, kal abrol évi ray Saxtidwy bu@v ob TpocWaveTe Tots poprios. 

With Matt. 25, 1-13, the parable of the ten virgins, compare Luke 12, 35, éorwoay 
Dury ai dodvbes weprefwopevar kal of Abxvor Katdpevor 36 kal bweTts Sporor dvOpwrors 
mpoodexomevors TOV KUpLoY EavTOv, WoTE avaNlon EK THY Yauwr. 

Matt. 25, 11 tiorepov 5é Epxovrar Kai ai Noval mapHevor A€yovcar: Kipte Kbpte, avor~ov 
Huty. 12 6 dé droxpibels clrev: dmv MEyw duty, odk olda buds. Luke 13, 25 dpénode 
é&m éoravar kal xpovew tiv Oipay AEyorTes: KUpte, Gvor~ov Huiv, Kal dmoKpiBeis pet 
butv: ovk olda buGs wobev eoré. 

Matt. 7, 22 oAnol épodciv por & exelvn TH Huepa: Kbpre Kipte K.T.A.... 23 Kal TéTeE 
6uodoyjow airots bre oddéroTe Eyvwv bus, amoxwpetTe am’ Euod of Epyatopevor THY 
dvoniay. Luke 13, 26 rére dpEecOe heya... 27 Kal epet NEyw butv> odk olba 
wo0ev EGTE K.T.DA. 

Matt. 8, 12 of d¢ viol rijs Baovdelas eEeheboovrar eis TO okdTOS TO EEWTEpOY* exe? EoTaL 6 
KAavOuds kal 6 Bopvypos Tav ddévrwv. Luke 13, 28 exe? Eorar 6 KAavOpds Kal 6 Bpvypos 
Tov ddévrwr, drav SWeobe "ABpady ... & TH Bacrrelg Tov Deod, b was dé &Bad- 
Aopévous Ew. 

Matt. 18, 12 édy yernral rut avOpmmw éxardv TpdBara k.7T.d. Luke 15, 4 ris &v9pwmos 
é€& bu@v) wv earov wpoBara k.7.d. 

Mark 13, 12 kal rapaddcer ddeddos ddeApor eis Odvarov Kal maThp TEKVOY, Kai éravacTn- 
covrar téxva emt yovels Kal Oavarwaovor abrots . . . 13b 6 dé tropeivas eis Tédos 
otros cwlhoerar (so Matt. 10, 21; 24,13). Luke 21, 16 rapadodqoecbe 6é kal brd 
yovewy Kal ddeAPGV Kai ovyyevav kat dirwr kat Oavatwoovow e& buy... 19 & TH 
bropovf bwGv krhoacde Tas puxas Duar.” 


Somewhat different is the contrast between Mark’s (3, 30) as- 
signing a statement of Jesus to the cause 671 €Xeyou: mveDua axabaprov 
éxer, and the assignment by Jesus himself of a different statement in 
a passage of Luke, connected with the same. passage in Mark but 
also dependent on Q (Luke 11, 18 compare Matt. 12, 26), dr Aéyere 
év BeedfeBovd éxBadrew pe TA Saruorra. But it is not impossible 
that the two causal clauses have some literary connection, and that 


1 For tis (2£) tudv (avOpwros) see Matt. 7,9 = Luke 11, 11; Matt. 6, 27 = Luke 
12, 25; Matt. 12, 11 = Luke 14, 5; Luke 14, 28. 

2 In Matt. 23, 34-36 = Luke 11, 49-51 the converse phenomenon (Matt. mpds duas 
. 2. Gmoxrevelre . . . Suwbere . . . Efoveboare, Luke els abrods . . . dmoxrevotow 
éxdustovow . . . aodouévov) is perhaps due to the fact that what in Luke is the quo- 
tation from “the Wisdom of God” is found in Matthew as the actual words of Jesus 
to the scribes and Pharisees. 
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the parallels should be included in the list above as well as in that 


on page Iot. 
In the following cases the second person plural is used by Luke 
parallel to other persons than the third: 


Mark 9, 40 és yap obk torw Kad’ jpar, Luke 9, 50 6s yap obk éorw Kad’ ipor, 


drip huar éorw (v. 1, buav bis) trip bua éorw 
Matt. 6, 21 drov yap éoriy 6 Oncavpds cov, Luke 12, 34 dmov yap éotw 6 Onoavpds 
éxel Eoras Kai 7% Kapdla cou buGv, exe? kal 4 Kapdla buar éorar [Q] 


A pplication of Parables 


The allegorizing of Christ’s figures and parables is another method 
of adapting his teaching to the later generation. There can be no 
doubt that this process was active before Luke took in hand to 
write his gospel, just as it has been continuing ever since. A para- 
ble, if originally intended to point but one lesson, can easily be re- 
interpreted and restated so as to teach several lessons. It is evident 
from the parables peculiar to Luke that he was aware of their gen- 
eral moral. This is shown by the special setting which he gives 
them (e.g., 19, 11; 18, 9; 18, 1; 15, 1, etc., see above, pp. 120 f.) and 
by the way he draws the moral at the end. The parable of the two 
debtors (7, 41, 42) is directly applied to the case of Simon the 
Pharisee. To the lawyer who elicited the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan Jesus adds, “ Go thou and do likewise.” To the story of 
the rich fool is added the sentence, “ So is he who lays up treasure 
for himself and is not rich toward God.” To the parables on count- 
ing the cost is added the conclusion, “ So therefore every one of you 
who forsaketh not all his possessions cannot be my disciple.” The 
parables of the lost sheep and the lost coin each conclude with the 
joy over one repentant sinner. The parable of the unjust steward 
is followed by the advice it suggests, 16, 9 ff. To the parable of the 
faithful servant Luke adds as usual an application, “So also ye, 
when ye,” etc. The parable of the unjust judge proves the faith- 
fulness of the avenging God. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican, and the figure of the choice of seats at a feast, lead to the 
same lesson of humility (Luke 14, 11 = Luke 18, 14). 

In these cases it is impossible to determine how far Luke has 
altered the contents of the parable; but where he is parallel with 
Mark and Matthew we are better able to judge. The chief illus- 
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strations have been collected and carefully explained by Nicolardot, 
op. cit., pp. 158-162. Some of them may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


In Mark 2, 19 the question is asked, “‘ Can the children of the bridechamber fast 
as long as the bridegroom is with them?” but in Luke 5, 34, it runs, ‘“‘Can you make 
the children of the bridechamber fast?’’ — thus more clearly identifying “the chil- 
dren of the bridechamber” with the disciples of Jesus, whose neglect of fasts was 
complained of. 

In Luke 5, 36 (= Mark 2, 21) the comparison is between old and new coats, rather 
than between an old coat and a patch of new stuff. The meaning is that John represents 
a full and complete system of his own, which would be spoiled if one feature of it (e.g., 
fasting), were removed, just as Christ’s system would be spoiled if one feature were 
added to it. One who is brought up in John’s school is naturally content with it (see 
Luke 5, 39). 

The allegorizing of the parable of the sower is carried a step further in Luke by his 
addition (Luke 8, 15) of & xapdia kaj kal éya6f as an interpretation of & rH Kadp vf 
(cf. 8, 12 &6 rijs kapdias). Note further the addition tva yu) mioreboarres cwOdow (8, 
12), the substitution of rpds xaupdv miorebovow for mpdoxarpot eiowy (Mark 4, 17), and 
the omission of ore:pdyevor, orapéevres (Mark 4, 16, 20). 

In the parable of the lamp, Luke twice says the light is for those who enter in (8, 16; 
II, 33), while Matt. 5, 15 says it shines for all those in the house. Harnack, Sayings, 
pp- 55f. writes: ‘‘St. Luke evidently intends to improve the sense of the passage; 
he perhaps also thinks of the missionary aspect of the gospel (though this is doubtful).” 

A reference to the Gentile mission may perhaps be found also in Luke’s version of 
the parable of the wedding feast, 14, 16-24. When the original guests refuse, the 
servants are sent out even to the ¢paypoi to get men to partake of the feast. Luke adds 
that the original guests are definitely excluded (14, 24). 

In the parable of the pounds (Luke 19, 11-27), by a variety of touches, the identifi- 
cation of the master with Jesus is made more clear than in the corresponding parable 
of the talents (Matt. 25, 14-30). See Luke 19, 12, 14, 27; Nicolardot, pp. 160 f. 

There can be no doubt that in the parable of the husbandmen the culprits are meant 
to be the Jewish rulers. So, at least, the hearers understood it according to all synop- 
tists, Mark 12, 12 = Matt. 21, 45 = Luke 20, 19. But in Matt. and in Luke it is made 
doubly clear; in Matt. by Jesus’ direct application (21, 43), in Luke by the self-defend- 
ing remark of the bystanders, ui ‘yévorro (20, 16). 


Omission of Details 


Like Luke’s tendency to generalization, so his tendency to omit 
numerals and proper names leads to loss of definite color and realism. 
In some cases (see p. 156) the proper names may be omitted because 
of their barbarous sound, in accord with strictly literary rules; but 
in others no such reason for the omission exists, and the effect is 
only to lessen the local Palestinian coloring of the narrative. 


Perea (répay rod *Iopdavov, Mark 3, 8; 10, 1) is not mentioned by Luke by name, not 
even in his reputed “Perean section,” neither is Idumea (Mark 3, 8). Probably they, 
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and sometimes even Galilee, are included in his Judea (see Luke 6, 17, and cf. Luke 1, 5. 
7,173; 23, 5; Acts 2,9; 10,373; II, I, 29; 26, 20). Decapolis, though found at Matt. 
4, 25; Mark 5, 20; 7, 31, is not in Luke, who in 8, 39 substitutes a6’ ddAqv rv wédwW; 
cf. 8, 27. Caesarea Philippi (Mark 8, 27) is not mentioned in Luke 9, 18. Galilee (Mark 
9, 30) is omitted in Luke 9, 43. Samaria, on the other hand, though not mentioned in 
Matt. or Mark, occurs in Luke 17, 11; and frequently in Acts in connection with the 
spread of Christianity in Palestine. Samaritans are mentioned in Matt. once (their 
cities to be avoided, 10, 5), never in Mark, but in Luke 9, 52; 10, 33; 17, 16; Acts 8, 
25. Bethany is not mentioned by Luke as being Jesus’ lodging place during his last 
week (cf. Mark 11, 11, 12; 14,3). Twice when Mark places a scene in Capernaum (2, 
I; 9, 33) Luke omits any reference to place (5, 17; 9, 46). Even references to Jesus’ 
. being by the sea are omitted (cf. Mark 2, 13; 3, 7; 4,1; 5, 21). 


In the following quotations the names of persons found in Mark 
but omitted by Luke are enclosed in brackets: 


Mark 1, 29 %dOor eis ri oixiay Lipwros [kat *Avdpéov pera "laxeBou kai *Iwdvvov] — 
Luke 4, 38. 

Mark 2, 14 eldev Aevelv [rov rod ’AAdaiov] Kabjpevov emi 76 TeAoriov — Luke 5, 27. 

Mark 2, 26 cicfdOer eis tov olkov rod Oeod [emi *ABLADap apxrepéws] — Luke 6,4. 

Mark 3, 17 "IdéxwBor [rov rod ZeBedaiov] kal Iwdvyny [rév dbeddov rod *laxeBov] — 
Luke 6, 14. 

Mark 5, 37 “Iwavyny [rov adedpov ’IaxwBov] — Luke 8, 51. 

Mark 6,17 ‘Hpwiidda riv yuvaixa [idiarov] tod ddeAg¢od abrod —— Luke 3, 10. 

Matt. 23, 35 Zaxaplou [viod Bapaxlov] — Luke 11, 51 [Q]. 

Mark to, 46 [6 vids Tiwatov Bapripaos] rupdds . . . — Luke 18, 35. 

Mark 13, r érnpwra airév . . . [6 Lérpos xai "lakwBos cal "Iwdvvns xai *Avdpéas | — 
Luke 21, 7 érnpa&rycar. 

Mark 14, 33 [Lérpov cal "IdxwBor xal Iwévyqv] — Luke 22, 39 of uabyrai. 

Mark 14, 37 ever 7G Lérpw — Luke 22, 46 elrev abrois. 

Mark 15, 21 Ziuwya Kupyvaioy . . . [rév warépa ’AdeEdvdpov Kat ‘Pobdov] — Luke 
23, 26. 


For examples of the converse see Mark 5, 31 of wa@nrai—— Luke 8, 45 6 Iérpos 
kal of ov abrG. Mark 14, 13 db0 rv madnrar abrod—Luke 22, 8 Uérpov xai "Iwavenv 


Luke, like Matthew (see Allen, Matthew, p. xxxvi), leaves out 
details of number. 


Mark alone mentions (2, 3) that the paralytic was carried by four men. Luke does 
not tell (8, 33), as does Mark (5, 13) that the swine drowned were as duoxidcor. Luke 
9, 13 speaks of the needed supplies as Bp@para eis tavra rév Aadv Todrov rather than as 
dnvapiav Svaxoolwy &provs (Mark 6, 37). The companies in Luke 9, 14 are fifty each, 
not fifty and a hundred (Mark 6, 40). In the parable of the sower and in its interpre- 
tation in Mark 4, 8, 20 the el seed brings forth thirty, sixty, and a hundred-fold. 
In Luke 8, 8, 15 it vos a hundred-fold, or simply “with patience.” The recompense 
of the faith: is changed from ékarovrardaciova, Mark ro, 30, to ToAAatAactova, Luke 
18, 30 (ABAal.; so also in Matt. 19, 29 BL). Note also the éSdounkxovraas éxrd in 
Matt. 18, 22, but not in the parallel, Luke 17, 4 [Q]. 
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Again, Mark (14, 1, cf. Matt. 26, 2) says that the passover was to occur pera Sto 
huépas; Luke merely says it was near (22, 1 #yyutev). Luke 22, 34, 61 and Matt. 26, 
34, 75 both omit the double cock-crowing of Mark 14, 30, 72. (So evenin Mark NC*W 
omit dis. Note further omissions of N a] in Mark 14, 68, 72.) 

The addition of dbo in Luke 9, 30 kal idod dvipes Sto... otriwes Foay Mwiofs Kai 
*Hdelas (cf. Mark 9, 4 ’HXelas ody Mwioe?) is perhaps due to a kind of formula of Luke 
for apparitions. See Luke 24, 4 xai idod dvdpes dbo éréornoay abrats; Acts 1, 10 kai ; 
«ai idod avdpes Sto mapiornKxacay abrots. See also p. 178 n. 


Characteristic of Luke is his qualification of numbers by avei, e.g. 


Mk. 6, 40 Kata revrhKxovra Lk. 9, 14 doel ava revtjKovra (v.1.) 
Mk. 6, 44 revraxioxidror &vdpes Lk. 9, 14 doel Gvdpes wevraxioxirsor 
Mk. 9, 2 werd yépas &E Lk. 9, 28 doel juépar dxre 

Mk. 15, 33 pas éxrns Lk. 23, 44 doel dpa extn 


This use of cei is found elsewhere in the New Testament only 
in Luke’s writings (Luke 3, 23; 22, 41, 59; Acts 1, 15; 2,41}; 10, 3; 
19, 7, 34), with the solitary exception of Matt. 14, 21, dvdpes doel 
mevTaktoxtdot, which is thus under suspicion of having been assimi- 
lated to Luke 9, 14.1 In two cases Luke uses it with a more definite 
phrase substituted for Mark’s wixpdv, wera puxpov, viz. Luke 22, 41 
@oei AiBov Bodjv, 22, 59 Stacraons woel Wpas mas (cf. 22, 58 wera 
Bpaxd). 

Other details of many kinds are omitted by Luke. Beside the 
examples discussed elsewhere (pp. 151 f.) of indications of time an 
place which Luke omits, a few others may here be given: 


Mark 2,1 & otk ?— Luke 5, 17. 

Mark 4, 38 & ri mpipry Emi 76 rpocKkepadarov — Luke 8, 23. 
Mark 5, 21 & 7 mAolm —— Luke 8, 4o. 

Mark 6,8 eis rqv fevnv — Luke 9, 3. 

Mark 6, 32 7 wAolw — Luke g, to. 

Mark 6, 39 éml 7G xAwpS xdpTw — Luke g, 14. 

Mark 8, 27 & 77 666 — Luke 9, 18. 

Mark 9, 8 ééamwva — Luke 9, 36. 


1 Elsewhere numbers are thus qualified by &s, as by Mark at the feeding of the four 
thousand (8, 9 = Matt. 15, 38 v.J.) and by John at the feeding of the five thousand (6, 
10; cf. Mark 6, 44 = Luke 9, 14 above) and elsewhere (e.g. John 19, 14 = Luke 23, 
44 above, and Mark 5, 13; John 1, 40; 4, 6; 6,19; 11, 18; 19, 39; 21, 8). Luke uses 
it twice in the gospel (1, 56, and 8, 42 where it is added to Mark 5, 42 érdv dwdexa) and 
frequently in Acts: 1, 15 vl.; 4, 40.1.3 5, 7 (as pdr tpidv dvdorqua, cf. Luke 22, 59 
above), 5, 36; 13, 18, 20; 19, 34 v1., 27, 37. 

2 According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 11, 28, oixia and olxos without men- 
tion of the owner occur seven times in Mark, four times in Matthew, but nowhere else 


in the New Testament. 
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Mark 0, 33 & 77 oixig !—— Luke 9, 46. 

Mark 9, 33 & 7 656 — Luke 9, 47. _ 

Mark 10, 32 & rf 656 —— Cf. Luke 109, 28. 

Mark 10, 52 & 7 656 — Luke 18, 43. 

Mark 12, 35 & 76 iep —— Luke 20, 41. 

Mark 12, 41 xarévavre rod yafopudaxiov — Luke 21, 1. 


Mark 13,1 & rod iepod — Luke 21, 5. 

Mark 13, 3 els ro dpos T&v éhary Karévayre Tod iepod — Luke 21, 7. 
Mark 14, 16 eis Hv ré\wv — Luke 22, 13. 

Mark 14, 68 éé&w eis 76 mpoatdAvov — Luke 22, 58. 

Mark 15, 25 pv 6é &pa zpirn, cf. 15, 34 —— Luke 23, 338. 

Mark 15, 42 xal #5n dias yevouervns —— Luke 23, 50; but cf. vs. 54. 
Mark 16, 5 & rots defots — Luke 24, 4. 


Other details of all sorts omitted by Luke may be illustrated by 


the following :? 


Mark 1,6 Dress and food of John the Baptist — Luke 3, 1-6. 

Mark 1,13 jv pera rp Onplwy — Luke 4, 1, 2. 

Mark 4, 36 xai &da Acta joav per’ abrod — Luke 8, 22. 

Mark to, 50 dmoBaddy 76 ipariov abrod (ci. Mark 14, 51, 52) — Luke 18, 40; cf. 


22, 53- 

Mark 11,8 dAdo dé or1Bddas xdyavres & Tov &ypGv —— Luke 109, 36 

Mark 11, 15 ras rparéfas Tay Kod\AvBioTGy Kal Tas Kabédpas Tv TwAovVTwWY Tas TeEpL- 
orepas katéorpeyev — Luke 10, 45. 

Mark 12, 1 zepréOnxey dpayporv Kal Gpvier trodnnov Kal @koddunoev ripyov — Luke 


20, 9. 
Mark 14,1 é 66\m — Luke 22, 2. 


Loss of Palestinian color has been found by some in various other 
passages, where it is supposed that Luke adapted his sources for 
readers to whom Palestinian life was unknown. Thus according to 
Scholten (op. cit. p. 22; but see below, p. 197) Luke (8, 16) failed 
to recognize the force of the articles in Mark 4, 21, where the regular 
pieces of furniture in a Jewish house are mentioned as the lamp, the 
lampstand, the bed (cf. also Mark 7, 30, and Luke 11, 7: “my 
children are with me in the bed,” eis riv xoirny.) The use of mud 
and thatch in the walls and roof of houses is obscured by Luke’s 
omission of é£opifavres in Mark 2, 4 (cf. Luke 5, 19, da ray 
Kepaywv) and of diopbacover in Matt. 6, 19, 20; cf. Luke 12, 33. 
(In Luke 12, 39 = Matt. 24, 43 dvopvxOfvar is retained by Luke). 
According to Lagrange, Revue Biblique (1896), p. 31, quoted by 

1 See note 2 on preceding page. 

2 Though only omissions are mentioned here, it must not be overlooked that Luke 


often adds a short phrase for the sake of fulness and clearness. See Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae, 2nd edit., pp. 194 ff. 
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Batiffol, Credibility of the Gospel, p. 138, the expression in the 
parable, Matt. 7, 25, 27 7AOav of worapoi, while appropriate enough 
for Palestine with its sudden freshets and its unsubstantial houses, 
was changed by Luke (6, 48, 49) as not suitable to conditions else- 
where. 


STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES AND USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 


We come now to consider those changes made by Luke, in passages 
derived from Mark, which affect neither the order of the paragraphs 
nor the treatment of the paragraph as a whole, but rather the struc- 
ture of the sentence, the order of words, and matters of grammar 
and vocabulary, all of which constitute the minor elements of style. 
The details here are numerous, and do not always afford a basis for 
natural classification, so that a complete list of all changes would 
give no very definite results. Instead, we shall list and group those 
changes which seem to show the editorial habits of the author, with- 
out demanding or expecting that his changes should uniformly be in 
one direction. For example, if from the expression ratra révra in 
Mark 13, 4 and 13, 30, Luke omits first one word and then the other, 
the two instances alone furnish us but little information about his 
method. 

To the investigation of Luke’s use of Mark would follow as a 
natural sequel an investigation of his use of Q. The subject no 
doubt admits of separate treatment, and much of the material is 
already collected in Harnack’s Sayings of Jesus. But as the original 
wording of Q is not certainly discovered by mere comparison with 
Matthew, and as the changes attributable to Luke are usually to be 
recognized by his literary habits elsewhere, it seems most instruc- 
tive, instead of reserving this part of our study for a separate chap- 
ter, to add under each class of changes made by Luke in passages 
derived from Mark similar differences between Luke and Matthew 
in sections that have no parallels in Mark. This will at the same 
time strengthen the evidence given by comparison with the sections 
from Mark alone and confirm by that evidence the suspicion of 
corresponding changes where Q was the source. As before, these 
parallels will be distinguished by the sign [Ql]. 

Harnack does not appear to have used for the basis of his recon- 
struction of Q a full study of the editorial methods of the two sub- 
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sequent writers in their use of Mark. In a few cases I believe this 
analogy would have led him to reverse his decision, or at least to 
speak with less confidence. A few examples will be found in the 
course of this discussion. 

Luke’s changes in the text of Mark often find their readiest ex- 
planation in his desire for improvement in the structure of sentences. 
It is true that Luke never equals in his later sections the balanced 
periodical sentence with which his work begins, yet his sense for the 
balance of composite sentences is not lost, and in many other ways 
his constructions approximate more nearly to classical models than 
do those of his sources. Norden observes this fact and quotes a 
few cases. He says (Antike Kunstprosa, pp. 490 f.): ‘‘ Einige Perio- 
den bildet Lukas besser als die beiden anderen (ohne dass er durch- 
weg gut periodisierte), doch habe ich mir aus vielem nur weniges 
notiert,” and adds as an example: 


x 


Mark 1, 10f. kal edOds dvaBaivwy ex rod tdaros eldev oxLLouevous Tos odpavols Kai TO 


pe 


veda ws TepioTepay KaTaBaivoy eis a’rov. Kai pwvh évyevero EK THY obpavv, ov el 6 

vids you 6 ayamnros, ev col ebddxnoa. 

Luke 3, 21 f. éyévero 5é vy 7G BarricOqvac dravra Tov Aadv Kai Inood Barriobertos Kat 
jmpocevxomevov avewxXOnvar Tov obpavoy Kai KaTraBvar TO Tvedua TO AyLOY GwyaTLKa 
elder @s wepioTepay Ex’ adrov, Kal pwviy é obpavod yevécOar K.T.X. 

The most frequent improvement is the substitution of some form 
of complex sentence for successive co-ordinate verbs, thus reducing 
the extent of parataxis. This is done in many ways. Norden’s ex- 
ample suggests two of these, the construction with é& 76 with the 
infinitive and the use of the genitive absolute. 

The construction éyévero éy 7G with the infinitive occurs fre- 
quently in Luke in various forms (see Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45). It 
appears in a few cases to be substituted for a different expression 
in Mark: 


Mk. 1, 10 (quoted above) Lk. 3, 21 (quoted above) 

Mk. 5, 21 dvarepacavros rod "Inood Lk. 8, 40 éyévero & 7G broctpéhery Tov 
"Inoody 

Mk. 10, 46 kai pxovrar els "lepercxe Lk. 18, 35 éyévero & 7G eyyifew abrov els 
*Teperxw 


We may also add one case of the infinitive with é» without: pre- 
ceding éyévero, a construction which also is a favorite with Luke: 


MK. 5, 24 kal jxodoier abr Sxdos wots Lk. 8, 42 & 5é 7G badye abrov of Sxdoe 
kai ovveO\.Bov abréy ouvervuyov avtéov 
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Participles 


In one of the preceding cases (Mark 5, 21 = Luke 8, 40) Luke is 
supplanting a genitive absolute. More often Luke introduces the 
genitive absolute in place of a finite verb: 


ME. 1,9 kal @arric@y Lk. 3, 21 "Inood Bamrricbévros 

Mk. 4,1 ouvdyerar . . . 3xdos Lk. 8, 4 ovvdvros 8xXov ToANOD 
Mk. 10, 50 658... @dOev Lk. 18, 40 éyyicavros abrod 

Mk. 11, 4 Abovoww adbrév Lk. 19, 33 Avévrwv abrdv tov r&dov 
Mk. 12, 37 odds 3xXos FKover Lk. 20, 45 dkobovros ravrés Tod Aad 
Mk. 13,1 déye els Lk. 21, 5 two deydvrav 

Mk. 14, 13 bréyere Lk. 22, 10 eicedOdvrwv bydv 

Mk. 14, 49 funy . . . dddoKwr Lk. 22, 53 dvros pov 


When, as occasionally happens, Luke omits a genitive absolute 
in his source it is sometimes because the subject is already present 
in the sentence so that a genitive absolute is strictly ungrammatical,! 
as: 


Mk. 5, 2 éedOdvros abrod . . . drqv- Lk. 8, 27 eedMdvrc ait... banvrncey 
TOE aire 
MK. 5,18 éuBaivovros abrob . . . abrév Lk. 8, 37, 38 adros euBas . . . eéetro 
6é abrov 
MK. 10, 17 écropevouévov abrod . . . airév Lk. 18, 18 omits 
Cf. Mk. 10, 46 ézopevopévov abrod Lk. 18, 35 omits 
ME. 13, 1 éaopevouévov airod . . . air@ =k. 21, 5 omits 


In other cases Luke inserts a different genitive absolute of his own 
in the sentence: 


ME. 1, 32 dias 5é yevouévns Lk. 4, 40 dbvovros rod tov 
MK. 15, 33 Kal yevouerns dpas éxrns oxd- Lk. 23, 44, 45 Kal Fv Hon doel Spa éx7n Kal 
Tos &yéveTo oKdros &yeveTo . . . TOD HAlov éxAelzovTos 


The only other genitive absolute omitted by Luke is: 
Mk. 6, 35 Spas rodAjs yivopeévns Lk. 9, 12 7 5é jyéoa Hptaro KAlvew 


Luke sometimes uses the genitive absolute for some other expres- 


sion in Mark’s narrative, and frequently adds it, thereby making 
the situation more definite: 


ME. 1, 35 mpwl &rvxa Alay Lk. 4, 42 yevouérns 5é jyépas 

ME. 4, 36 Lk. 8, 23. mAedvrwv 5é abr&v 

Mk. 5, 31 Lk. 8, 45 dpvovpéver 6& révrev 
Mk. 9,7 Lk. 9, 34 radra dé abrod Néyorros 2 


1 Luke does not however completely avoid this ungrammatical genitive absolute. 
See Luke 12, 36; 15, 20; 17,12; 18, 40; 22, 10, 53; Acts 4,1; 21, 17. 
2 Cf. Matt. 17, 5 ére abrod Aadodyros 
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Mk. 9, 20 Lk. 9, 42 ére 6¢ rpocepxopevov abrot 
Mk. 9, 30 Lk. 9, 43 mévrwy 5é Oavpafovrwy 
Mk. 11, 8 Lk. 19, 36 mopevopevov 5é abrod 

Mk. 11,9 Lk. 19, 37. evyifovros 5¢ abrod x.7.d. 
Mk. 14, 54 Lk. 22,55 weprapdyrwy dé wip k.T.d. 
Mk. 14, 72 Lk. 22, 60 ért AadodvTos abrod 

Mk. 16, 5 e&OapPnbnoar Lk. 24, 5 éuddBwr dé yevouevwr x.7.X. 


Similar use of the genitive absolute is made by Luke in passages derived from Q 
or in introducing such passages. (Cf. Harnack, Sayings, pp. 39, 113). 


Mt. 3, 11 Lk. 3, 15 mpocdoxGvros dé rod aod Kal 
dcadoyrfouevwy mavrwv xrr. [Q] 

Mt. 7, 25 KaréBn 7 Bpoxn Lk. 6, 48 wAnupbpns 5é yevouerns [Q] 

Mt. 8, 19 Lk. 9, 57 Kal wopevoyerwy airaGv & Ti 
656 [Q] 

Mt. 12, 22 @eparevoey abrév Lk. 11, 14 70d Sa:povlov ééedOdvros [Q] 

Mt. 12, 38 Lk. 11, 29 rap dé dxAwy érabporfopevwr 
[Q] 


The other uses of the participle in Luke are both more numerous 
and more idiomatic than in Mark. The simplest illustrations of his 
correction of Mark by participles are found in those pairs of verbs 
connected in Mark by xai, for one of which Luke substitutes a par- 
ticiple.! In most cases it is the former of the two verbs that is 
changed by Luke to the participle, and the temporal sequence is 
shown by the tense (aorist) of the participle. But in some other 
cases, notably with verbs of saying where the time of the two verbs 
is really synchronous the second is changed to the participle. 

List of both kinds of changes follow. 

_Participle for the former of two co-ordinate verbs. 


Mk. 1, 35 é&HAOev Kai Lk. 4, 42 éedOcv 

Mk. 2,11 Gpov ... kai Lk. 5, 24 dpas 

Mk. 2,12 7nyép6n Kai Lk. 5, 25 dvaords 

Mk. 4,5 é&avérertey . . . Kat Lk. 8,6 gve 

Mk. 4, 7 dvéBnoar xai Lk. 8, 7 cuvdveioar 
Mk. 4,20 dkobovow .. . kai Lk. 8, 15 dxoboavres 
Mk. 5, 22f. wiwre . . . xal Lk. 8, 41 ead 

Mk. 5, 33 mpocewecey . . . kai Lk. 8, 47 mpocrecotca 
Mk. 6, 7 mpooxadetrar . . . Kai Lk. 9, 1 cuvKadeodpevos 
Mk. 6, 30 ouvayovra . . . Kai Lk. 9, 10 sroarpapavres 
ME. 6, 33 éweyrwoay . . . Kat Lk. 9, 11 yvévres 

Mk. 9, 2 wapadapBave . . . kai Lk. 9, 28 mapadaBev 
Mt. 8, 21 dmedetv Kat Lk. 9, 59 dmedDbvre (9.1. -dvra) [Q] 
Mt. 5,15 «xalovor... Kal Lk. 11, 33 dyas [Q] 


? 
1 For an opposite case see Mark g, 7 éyévero vedédn éemtoxrdtovoa abrots (Luke 9, 
34 Kal éreoxiafer abrots). ‘ 
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ME. 10, 28 adjkauev .. . Kal 

MK. I0, 34 paorrvyeoovow .. . Kai 

Mk. 11,2 Aboare .. . Kal 

Mk. 11, 4 drfdOov Kai 

Mk. 11, 7 émiBaddover. . . Kal 

Mk. 12, 3 Sepap kai 

ME. 12,18 %pxovrac . . . Kai 

Mk. 12, 20 @\aBer . kat 

Mk. 14,16 é&fNov . . . kai 

Mk. 14, 35 émcerrev émi tis vis Kat 

Mk. 14, 37 épxerar kai 

Mk. 14, 65 #ptavro . . . wepixaddarew 
xal 


Mk. 15, 43 «iofdOev . . 


’ 


- Kae 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


18, 28 
18, 33 
19, 30 
19, 32 
19, 35 
20, 10 
20; 27 
20, 29 
22, 13 
22, 41 
22,45 
22, 64 
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adevtes 
paoTiywoarres 
Aboavtes 
amedOovrtes 
ércplwavres 
deipavres 
apooenOovres 
AaBav 
ameNOovTes 

Gels Ta yvara 1 
éO av 
mepikadbavres 


Lk. 23, 52 mpocedev (So Matt. 27, 58) 


Participle for the latter of two co-ordinate verbs: 


.1, 41 kal Aeye 
- 4, 38 
- 4, 41 
25.26 


Kal N€youvot 
kal €\eyor 


. 10, 14 kal elvev 

- 10,47 Kal Aéyev 

. II, 2 Kat Neyer 

- 11,17 Kal éheyey 
. 12,4 Kal 7rivacay 
. 12,8 kal e€Badov 
. 14, 22 kal elzev 

. 14, 24 Kal elev 
Mk. 14, 36 kal deve 


- 5,371. obk adijkey . . 
. 8, 31 Kal ApEaro bibdoKer 


kal ipEato Knplocew 


. kal épxovrac 


Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


5, 12 
8, 24 
8, 25 
8, 39 
8, 51 
Q, 22 
18, 16 
18, 38 
TQ, 30 
19, 46 
20,51 
20, 15 
22, 19 
22,120 
22, 42 


AEywr 
AeyorTes 
Aeyorres 
Knpboowy 
ebay .. 
elaa@v 
ANeyor 
AEeywr 
Aeywr 
Neyor 
aripacavres 


. OvK apiev 


éxGanovres 
eyo 
eywr 
Aeyov 


It will be observed that this change is chiefly with verbs of saying. In the few 
other cases where Luke substitutes a participle for the second of two co-ordinate verbs 
the change reverses also the order in time of the acts mentioned. 


The participle, usually with the article, is substituted by Luke for 


a relative clause: . 


Mt. 5, 39 dorts ce parifer 
Mt. 7, 24 Sorts axober 
Mt. 7, 24 dors @Koddunoer 
Mt. 7, 26 dors @xoddunoev 
Mk. 4,9 6s éxeu Gra 

Mk. 3, 35 os av rounon 
Mt. 23, 35 dv édovebaare 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


6, 29 
6, 47 
6, 48 
6, 49 


+@ torrovti ce [Q] 
6... axobwy [Q] 
oixodopobvre [Q] 

oixodounoavre [Q]2 


8,8 6 éxwv dra (cf. Matt. 13, 9) 


8, 21 
II, 51 


of . . . movovvres 


Tov amo\opuevov [Q] 


1 In this instance, however, the preceding clause shows the converse difference, for 
Mark has mpoe\Ocv pexpdv, Luke éreorac8n an’ abr&v doet Mov Bodiy kat. 
2 Perhaps Luke 7, 32 = Matt. 11, 16 f. should be added, see full text and variants. 
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Mt. 10, 33 darts 5’ dv dprvyonral pe 
Mt. 12, 32 és 5’ ay elary 

Mk. 3, 29 ds 6’ dv BXacdnujon 

Mt. 23, 12 do71s dé tYawoer éavrdv 
Mt. 23, 12 dors Tamewvmoe éavrdv 
Mt. 5, 32 ds édy drodeAvperny yaunon 
Mk. 12, 18 ofzuves Aéyovar 

Mk. 15, 41 at. . . 4KxodobPouv 


Compare also 
Mk. 9, 35 et tus eA mpSros elvar, Errar 
woavrov éoxaTos Kat mavrwy drdKovos 
Mk. 10, 43 ds dy O€An peyas yevéoOar ev duty 
Mk. 10, 43 dedxovos 
MK. 10, 44 és dv 0é\n Suv yevécOat tpGros 
Mt. 6, 12 tots épecdérars 


The only case of the reverse is 
MK. 12, 40 oi xareoOlovres 
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Lk. 12,9 6 6€ dpyvnodpevds pe [Q] 
Lk. 12, 10 7G . . . Braodnujoarre [Q?] 


Lk. 14, 11; 18,14 ds 6 bW&pr éavrdr [Q] 
Lk. 14, 11; 18, 14 6 6¢ rarewva&v éavrdv [Q] 
Lk. 16, 18 6 dodeAupévgv .. . yaar [Q] 
Lk. 20, 27 of dvrideyovres 

Lk. 23, 49 ai cvvaxodrovfotcar 


Lk. 9, 48 6 ydp uxpérepos év waow dpiv 
tbrapxwy, ovrds ear peyas 

Lk. 22, 26 6 pelfwv & dyiv 

Lk. 22, 26 6 dtaxovav 

Lk. 22, 26 6 wyobpevos 

Lk. 11, 4 ravri ddetrovre [Q] 


Lk. 20, 47 of xareoOlovow 


In this case Mark’s participle is not grammatical (see p. 148). 


The participle with the article is twice used for the verb, thus: 


Mk. 5, 30 ris wou Haro 
Mk. 11, 28 ris cou riv etovoltay rabrny 
Owkev 


Lk. 8, 45 ris 6 dWauevds pov 
Lk. 20, 2 ris éorw 6 Sobs cor riv eEovolay 
TavTnv 


The question ris éorw 6 ratoas ce (Luke 22, 64) has the same form, and is perhaps an 
addition by Luke to Mark 14, 65 mpo¢jrevoor, later by assimilation added to Matt. 
26, 68, where it is much less suitable, since Matthew has no reference to Jesus’ being 
blindfolded. This agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark is, however, very 
puzzling. Similar, and characteristic of Luke, is the form of Luke 22, 23, 76 rls &pa etn 
é abrav 6 rotro uéhAwy rpdocer, for Mark’s simple and direct wre eye (14, 19). 


In the following cases a variety of constructions of Mark, includ- 
ing clauses with adna, yap, Wa, and cases of complementary infini- 
tive, apposition, and asyndeton, are replaced by a participle in 
Luke: 


Mk. 1, 44 taraye ceavrov dettov Lk. 5, 14 dmedOcw Setiov ceavrév 

Mk. 5,19 adda devyer aig Lk. 8, 38 déyav 

MEK. 8, 36 were? &vOpwrov Kepdficar LE. 9, 25 apedeirar &vOpwmros Kepdhoas 

MK. 9, 6 ob yap fide Lk. 9, 33 mi eldcds 

Mk. 10, 17 ri moujow va. . . KAnpovo- Lk. 18, 18 rk moujoas... K\npovo- 
bow unow 


Mk. 14, 10 "lobdas . . . dels rv dwdexa «= Lk. 22, 3 “Iobdav.. . dvra & TOD apiOuod 


T&v dwdeka 


But Mark 5, 25-27, had too many participles even for Luke, and 
by omitting some and by using a relative clause he avoids the fault 
of his source (Luke 8, 43, 44): 
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Mark Luke 
5,25 Kat yuv7 otoa & pilose .. . 8, 43 kal yur? oboa &y pion . .. 
5) 26 kat moda wabodoa .. . 
kal dawarvqoaca . . . Tis... Tpocavadwoaca ... 
Kai undev wdednOeion obk toxvoev . . . OeparevOjvar 
aA\v\a . . . éModoa 
5,27 akoboaca ... 
€Motoa ... 8,44 mpoceotca ... 
WWaTo K.T.r. qWaro k.T.X. 


iva and wore 


In dealing with clauses already dependent or semi-dependent in 
Mark, Luke shows a tendency to tighten the relation of the clause 
to the main sentence. Here he is also resisting the loose structure 
of post-classical Greek. The free use of iva clauses is a feature of 
Hellenistic Greek, but they are distinctly looser than the infinitive 
with which Luke frequently displaced them. The éore construction 
is notoriously loose, and this too Luke seems partially to avoid. In- 
direct questions are frequently modified so that their relation as 
substantive clauses may be made more clear. A noun, an infinitive, 
a relative clause, may make a good substitute; but more often Luke 
converts the question into a substantive by prefixing the neuter 
article. This of course applies also to direct questions which he 
wishes to incorporate in the main sentence. 

iva is replaced by an infinitive thus: 


Mk. 3,10 émxinrew iva abrod dywrrat Lk. 6, 19 é{hrovy &rrecOat abrod 
Mk. 5,12 wéuyov. .. iva eicéAOwuev Lk. 8, 32 émirpaly . . . elcedbetv 
Mk. 5,18 wapexdre... ta... Lk. 8, 38 @etro . . . elvat 
ME. 5,43 deoreibato . . . tvaynoels yoot Lk. 8,56 maphyyete .. . undevi elreiv 
ME. 6,41 Gidov .. . iva waparibdow Lk. 9, 16 éidov. . . wapadetvar 
Mk. 8, 30 émeriunoey va AEywou Lk. 9, 21 éweriuhoas maphyyedev Neyev 
Mk. 14, 38 tva pr eicéedOnre Lk. 22, 40 yr eicedGetv, but cf. vs. 46 
Mk. 15, 21 twa app Lk. 23, 26 dépew 

Compare also: 
Mk. 1, 44 Spa elrps Lk. 5,14 mapnyyere .. . elvety 


iva disappears in other ways: 


Mt. 7,1 twa ph xpibijre Lk. 6, 37 kal od 1) xpiOfjre [Q] 
ME. 4, 22 éay ph iva davepwf Lk. 8, 17 6 od havepdv yerfoerat 
Mk. 4, 22 GA’ iva 2dOp els havepdv Lk. 8,17 do0bp) .. . els havepdv 2On! 


1 This construction may, however, be due to Luke’s conflation of Mark with Q 
(Matt. 10, 26 = Luke 12, 2); note yrwo69. 
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Mk. 10, 17 rt rowjow iva Kdnpovoujow Lk. 18, 18 ri mounoas . . . KAnpovopnow 

Mk. 14, 10 iva rapadot Lk. 22, 4 76 m&s... wapad (but cf. 
Mk. 14, 11) 

Mk. 15,15 mwapéiwxey. . . wacravpw0f, Lk. 23, 25 maptdwxey 7 OedAnuare abr&v 


For the complete omission of clauses with iva, see page go. 


In modern Greek the infinitive has succumbed entirely to iva 
(vé). Luke’s resistance to the growing use of iva is shown in Acts, 
where it is comparatively infrequent, and even in its proper use less 
frequent than érws. See J. Viteau, Etude sur le grec du Nowveau 
Testament, Paris, 1893, pp. 74, 176; Blass, Grammar of N. T. Greek, 


§ 69, 2 sub fin. 
ore is removed in Luke’s editing thus: 
Mk. 1, 27 Sore ovygnrety Lk. 4, 36 kai ovvedddovv 
Mk. 2,12 Gore dofdgfeav Lk. 5, 26 xai eddéafov 
Mk. 2, 28 dove Lk. 6, 5 omits éore 
Mk. 3, 10 adore émimirrev... iva abovrat Lk. 6,19 éfnrovy &rrecbar 
Mk. 4, 37 Gore yeuiferPar Lk. 8, 23. kal ovverdnpodvro 
Mt. 12, 22 dore Tov Kwpdy Nadetv Lk. 11, 14 AddAnoe 6 kwdéds [Q] 
Mt. 23, 31 dore Lk. 11, 48 dpa [Q] 
Mk. 4, 32 dove (so Matt. 13, 32) Lk. 13, 19 xat [perhaps from Q] 


At Mark 1, 45; 2, 2; 3,10; 3, 20; 4,13 9, 26, the whole clause containing Sore has 
no parallel in Luke. It is interesting that in all these passages except the last the sub- 
ject is the same, — the uncomfortable results of Jesus’ popularity. Luke’s omission of 
these clauses is due probably to other reasons than those of language. The only two 
cases in Luke’s gospel of wore expressing result have a similar connection — the em- 
barrassing effects of Jesus’ miracles (Luke 5, 7 dare BudivecBar abra [ra wdota]) or popu- 
larity (Luke 12, 1 Sore kararareiy &\djAous). See also p. 92. 


aore is comparatively rare in Luke and Acts, and either conveys 
the idea of purpose or indicates a very close connection of result. 
The use of &o7e to begin a new sentence (in the sense of quare, itaque; 
see Winer-Moulton, p. 377) is not found in Luke or Acts. See Har- 
nack, Sayings, p. 102; ‘“‘ St. Luke also avoids ove in the sense of 
ttaque.” 

Questions 

Indirect questions in Mark often receive in Luke a definite sub- 

stantive construction. They are made articular thus: 


Mk. 9, 34 zis pelfov Lk. 9, 46 76 ris ay etn peltwr abrdv. Cf. 
Lk. 22, 24 76 ths abr&v Soke? efvae peltwv 

Mk, 11, 18 was abrév arodeowou Cf. Lk. 19, 48 76 rb rouqowou 

Mk. 14,1 w@s dmoxrelvwor Lk. 22, 2 7d m&s dvé\wou 

Mk. 14, 11 7s wapadot Lk. 22,4 716 w&s wapadé (cf. also vs. 6) 


Mk. 14,19 part eyo Lk. 22, 23 70 rls dpa etn x.7.X. 
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Questions are altered in other ways: ! 


Mk. 2, 25 ri éxoinoey Aaveld Lk. 6, 3 8 éroinoer Aaveld 

ME. 5,14 ri éorw 76 yeyovds Lk. 8, 35 76 yeyovds 

Mk. 6, 36 zi daywor Lk. 9, 12 émiowreopdr 

ME. 9, 6 ri droxpi0p Lk. 9, 33. 6 Aevye 

Mk. 11, 18 és abrdv drodéowouw Lk. 19, 47 abrov arodéoat 

ME. 13,11 ri Aadjonte Lk. 21, 14 darodoynOfvar ? 

Mk. 14, 11 més abrov edxaipws rapadet Lk. 22, 6 ebxarptay (so Matt. 26, 16) rod 


Tapaoodvar avTov 
ME. 14, 36 ob rt ey Oé\w GAA zl ob Lk. 22, 42 yw) 7d OéAqua pov adda 76 ody 
ME. 14, 68 ri déves Cf. Lk. 22, 60 6 réyes 


For the complete omission of questions, see pp. 81, 82. 
ore 
drt is used by Luke several times in place of yap or where in 
Mark there is asyndeton to secure closer relation between two 
sentences. 
ME. 1, 22 jv yap diWdoxwr airods ws é- Lk. 4, 32 dri & eovola jv 6 Adyos abrod 
ouciay éxwr 


Mk. 1, 27 ri éorw rodr0; dwdax} Kaw) Kat’ Lk. 4, 36 ris 6 Adyos odros Sri & eovola 
éovolay 


Mk. 1, 38 és rodro yap é7dOov Lk. 4, 43 Sr émt rotro ameoradnv 
Compare J 

ME. 6, 35 4. eonuds éorw 6 romos ... Lk. 9g, 12 daddvoor rov dxdov .. . Gre 
admodvaor abrobs K.T.d. be év Eopnuw romw éeopev 


According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, the use of drt recitantis 
is characteristic of Mark. The more certain cases (p. 28, following 
Bruder) number in Matt. eight, in Mark twenty-four, in Luke 
thirteen; but if some less certain cases are included, the figures 
become for Matt. fourteen, Mark thirty-four, Luke twenty-eight 


(p. 41). 


1 In view of this practice of Luke, it may be doubtful whether the difference between 
Luke 10, 22, ris éorw 6 vids . . . kal ris éorw 6 warnp, and Matt. 11, 27, rov vidv . . . 
roy Tarépa, is due to Luke’s literary method. Harnack, Sayings, p. 20, compares Luke’s 
use of the direct question, rls éorw otros and a relative clause, in Luke 5, 21; 7, 49; 
8, 25; 9, 9, but in at least two of these cases the question can be attributed directly to 
the source, Mark 2, 7; 4, 41. Better illustrations would be Luke 13, 25, 27 obx oléa 
duds 1é0ev éoré; 20,7 mh eldévar dO (cf. Matt. 25, 12; 7, 23; Mark 11, 33), and 
especially Luke 8, 9 érnparwv.... tis atrn etn 4 rapaBodh for Mark 4, 10 qpwrwv 
...7as wapafodds. Compare Luke ro, 3 é{nre ely rév "Inooby ris éorw. 

2 But cf. Luke 12, 11 w&s 9 rl dwodoyjonobe } rh elnre. = Matt. 10, 19 mas H rh 
AadAnonre. 
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In the following cases ért recitative of Mark is omitted by Luke: 


Mk. 1, 40 A€ywr abrG dre edv OédAps Lk. 5, 12 Aéywr, kbpre, Edy OEAns 

ME. 6, 35 @Aeyov dre Epnuds éorw Lk. 9, 12 elroy abr: &médvcov 

Mk. 8, 28 eizay dre "Iwdvynv Lk. 9, 19 elrav: "Iwdvynv 

ME. 9, 31 fever abrots grr 6 vids Lk. 9, 43, 44 elrw ... db vids 

MK. 10, 32, 33 ptaro abrois Neyev... Lk. 18,31 elmew .. . idod dvaBalvoper 
6re bod avaBaivopev 

Mk. 12,6 d€yor bre &rparjoovra Lk. 20,13 elre .. . &rparqoovra 

Mk. 12, 7 elrap dre obrés éorwy Lk. 20, 14 Yéyovres: obrés éorw 

Mk. 12, 19 eypaver juiv bre édy Tivos Lk. 20, 28 éypaver jyiv- édv rivos 

Mk. 13,6 Déyovres bre tye eit Lk. 21,8 déyovres eye ei 

Mk. 14, 14 elmare . . . 8rt 6 SiddoKados Lk. 22, 11 epetre . . . A€yer cord Sis4- 
Neyer oKados 

Mk. 14, 69 Déyew . . . bre OdTOs Lk. 22, 59 Aéywv . . . odros 

Mk. 14, 71 dpvivas dre oik oléa Lk. 22,60 clrey .. . &vOpwre, odk olda 


Similarly, Matt. 8, 2 omits 67: of Mark 1, 40, and so in all the 
other cases in Mark here cited (except Mark 14, 71, 72, where 
Matt. 26, 74, 75 retains the ér:), as well as in Mark 1, 15; s, 28; 
6,18; 8,4; 14, 27. As Matthew’s aversion to 87: in this use’is as 
strong as Luke’s, if not stronger, the cases of 67 found in either 
gospel in passages based on Q are most likely preserved from that 
source though changed by the other evangelist. Here the balance 
is, as we should expect, about even. 


Matt. 4,4 véypamrat: obk én’ &prw Lk. 4, 4 yeypamrat drt obk éx’ &pre [Q] 
Matt. 4,6 vyéypamra: yap bre Lk. 4, 10 yéyparra yap dre [Q] 
Matt. 6, 29 A€yw dé dui dre obde D. Lk. 12, 27 Neyw dé duty ob Z. [Q] 


Matt. 23, 39 Aéyw yap byiy: ob wh pe WSnre Lk. 13,35 Aeyw duty ore (om. NBDal.) 
ob pi lnré we [Q] 

Yet Harnack (Sayings, p. 140) rejects 8ru in Luke 4, 4 as “ Lukan ” 

(p. 45), and in reconstructing the text of Q brackets the 8ru of Matt. 

6, 29. He ignores the rt which some codd. and edd. read in Luke 

13, 35 (Tisch., but not Westcott and Hort, v. Soden). 

But the 67 recitative of Mark 2, 12; 3, 11; 5, 35; 14, 72 is re- 
tained in Luke 5, 26; 4, 41; 8, 49; and 22, 61. In Luke 8, 42 the 
recitative dr, of Mark 5, 23 becomes causal (as also perhaps in 
Mark 6, 35 = Luke 9, 12), while in Luke 9, 22 eiwdv 87 takes the 
place of jpEaro duddacxetv abrods drt (Mark 8, 31). 

In one or two cases Luke adds the recitative to Mark. 

Mk. 2, 27 xalédevyer abrots . . . 28 d07re Lk. 6, 5 Kal ever abrots bre Kbpuds éorey 


kbptds éor 
Mk. 11, 3 elxate: 6 xbpuos Lk. 19, 31 épetre Sre 6 Kbpros 
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(Contrast the reverse in the similar passage Mark 14, 14 = Luke 22, 11; here, how- 
ever, ére may be causal, answering Scarf; so also 10, 34.) 


Mk, 11, 31 Déyovrtes édy etrwper Lk. 20, 5 Aé€yovres Sri Edy elmwpev 


(Here in both gospels direct quotation follows eZrwue.) 


éav and Kabws 


From the changes made by Luke in the other particles which in- 
troduce subordinate clauses few if any definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Thus Harnack’s repeated statement that “ St. Luke, as is often 
the case, has written ei for éav,” can hardly be sustained on the 
basis of two passages derived from Q. 

Matt. 17, 20 édv éxnre miotw ws koxxov Lk. 17, 6 ei éxere wiorw ws KoKKov owa- 


owdrews, épeire mews, ééeyere av [Q] 
Matt. 5, 46 édv yap ayarnonre Lk. 6, 32 kai ei dyarare [Q] 


For Luke nowhere appears to change the éav of Mark to ¢i, so that 
in the above passages the alternative is quite as probable that Mat- 
thew has changed the ¢i to éav. In Matt. 21, 21, which like Matt. 
17, 20 has éav éxnre rior followed by a future indicative, the éav 
is from Matthew, not from his source (Mark 11, 22f.). Cf. éav in 
Matt. 6, 14, 15; 16, 26 with Mark 11, 25, [26]; 8, 36.1. See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 91; cf. p. 62: “ The ei here [Luke 6, 32] and in the fol- 
lowing verse [Luke 6, 33 D] is certainly secondary. ... Also in 
other passages St. Luke has changed éay into ¢i,” and p. 28, “‘ éav 
is very frequent in Q, and St. Luke has very often changed it.” 
So Nicolardot, Les procédés de rédaction, p. 149, following Harnack. 
Is é4v to be preferred to ef because, as Harnack says (p. 159), 
“ éav is twice as frequent as ei” in Q? The same ratio holds in 
Mark, and no doubt in many other books. The occurrence of these 
words is often due to subject matter, quite apart from personal pref- 
erence. The whole thought of the condition is affected by the dif- 
ference, as in the parallels Matt. 17, 20 = Luke 17, 6. The only 
other case in point is 
Matt. 10, 13 édy 6é wh @ Gkla [4 oixia], } «Lk. 10, 6 e dé unre, [} elpnvn dudr] é¢’ 
elpnvn byav pos buds ércotpadyntrw buds dvaxapyer 


1 Jn the only other parallel with Mark that comes into consideration here Matt. 
18, 8, 9, (= 5, 29, 30) may have substituted ei for é4v (Mk. 9, 43-47). 
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But this instance is made less significant because of the idiomatic 
ei & une (“ otherwise ’’), and the wide variation in wording. Both 
Luke and Matthew retain éav in the preceding antithetical member. 

Possibly a certain preference for kafws may be seen in the follow- 
ing list, though the cases again are mainly from Q, except two from 
Mark which cancel each other: 


Mk. 1, 2 Kadcébs Lk. 3,4 as 

Mk. 1, 44 & Lk. 5,14 «adds 

Mt. 7,12 wdvra boa Lk. 6, 31 xabds [Q] 
Mt. 5, 48 os Lk. 6, 36 xades [Q] 
Mt. 12, 40 dazep Lk. 11, 30 xadés [Q] 
Mt. 24, 37 dozep Lk. 17, 26 adds [Q] 


Harnack (Sayings, pp. 23, 107) also thinks that éo7ep in the last 
two instances has been changed by Luke because “ he is not fond of 
®omep — on the other hand, he uses xafws 16 + 12 times, while in St. 
Matthew it occurs only three times.” By similar reasoning as good 
a case could be made out for the belief that xa8ws was in the original 
Q and was changed by Matthew to &omep; for do7ep is a characteris- 
tic word of Matthew (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 7), and is 
actually substituted for cai yap (Mark 10, 45) in Matt. 20, 28, 
while Luke uses it only three times in Acts, in the Gospel once, in 
a passage where it comes from Q (17, 24 = Matt. 24, 27), and 
possibly in one other passage (18, 11 2.J.). 


jg ld a 
kal, 6€, wev 


The most obvious fact about Luke’s use of co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions discovered by comparison with Mark is his preference for 65é 
over kai. Aé belongs to the periodic form of writing; xai is character- 
istic of the éfts eipouévy. It is colloquial, but in Mark may be 
due sometimes to Semitic idiom, though it is also frequent in Hellen- 
istic and Modern Greek (see J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, I, 12; Thumb, Hellenismus, 1209; Robertson, 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 94.) The comparative fre- 
quency of xai and 6é in Mark and Luke has been stated in various 
ways, as by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 120 f. 

But the most concrete proof of Luke’s preference is shown in paral- 
lel passages where Luke has substituted 6€ for xai in Mark without 
much other change of context: 
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Mk. 1,9 kai éyévero Lk, 3, 21 éyévero dé 
MK. 1, 38 kat Neyer Lk. 4, 43 6 6¢ elma 
ME. 2,8 kai érvyvots Lk. 5, 22 émvyvods 6€ 
Mk. 2,18 xat rAéyovow Lk. 5, 33 of 6é elray 
Mk. 2, 19 xal elrev Lk. 5, 34 6 6é elwev 
Mk. 2, 23 xal éyévero Lk. 6, 1 éyévero 6€ 


Mk. 2, 24 xal \eyov Lk. 6, 2 reves 5¢ elroy 

Mk. 3, 2 Kal raperqpovy Lk. 6, 7 wapernpodvro 6€ 

ME. 3,3. xai Neyer Lk. 6,8 eter 6€ 

Mk. 3,4 kal \évyer Lk. 6,9 eltzev 5¢€ 

Mk. 4, 11 kal @evyer Lk. 8, 10 6 6é elev 

Mk. 4, 39 Kal dceyvepbels Lk. 8, 24 6 6é dvevepbels 

Mk. 4, 40 xal elrev Lk. 8, 25 elev 6é 

ME: 5,2 xai t&edOdvros abrod Lk. 8, 27 é&edOdvre 5¢ abrG@ 

ME. 5,6 xai iday rdv "Inooty Lk. 8, 28 iddy dé rdv "Inooby 
ME. 5,09 kal érnpora abrév Lk. 8, 30 émnpwryncer 6é abrov 
ME. 5, 13 kal éeAOdrvTa Lk. 8, 33 é&eAOdvra dé 

ME. 5, 14 kai 7\Oov Lk. 8, 35 é4NOov 5é 

Mk. 5, 41 xai xparjoas Lk. 8, 54 aidros 6€ kparnoas 
Mk. 6,12 xai éedOdvres Lk. 9,6 e&epxdpevor 6¢€ 

ME. 6, 14 kal Hxovcey Lk. 9, 7 fKoucer 6é 

ME. 6, 44 xal fioav Lk. 9, 14 foav be 

Mk. 6, 41 Kai AaBev Lk. 9, 16 AaBay dé 

Mk. 8, 28 kai &ddou Lk. 9, 19 GAdor 5é 

Mk. 8, 36 xal (nuiwOjvac tiv puxav Lk. 9, 25 éavrov 6 . . . Snuwlets 
Mk. 10, 13 Kal rpocépepov Lk. 18, 15 mpocédepov 5é 

Mk. 10, 32 xal rapadaBav Lk. 18, 31 mapadaBov 6¢ 

Mk. 11, 4 xal arfdOov Lk. 19, 32 dedOdvres 5€ 

MK. 11, 31 xal dtedoyifovro Lk. 20, 5 of dé ovvedoyloavro 
Mk. 12,1 xal fptato Lk. 20,9 Hptaro 5é 

Mk. 14, 54 kal 6 Iérpos Lk. 22, 54 6 6¢ Ieérpos 

Mk. 15, 2 xal érnpwrncey...6edaros Lk. 23,3 6 dé MedGros npwrnoe 
Mk. 15, 24 kai dtapepifovra Lk. 23, 34 Srapeprfduevor dé 
Mk. 15, 26 xal qv Lk. 23, 38 qv 6é kai 

Mk, 15, 38 kai 76 karaméracua éoxicby Lk. 23, 45 éoxioOn 6& 76 Kararéracua 
Mk. 16, 5 xat eicedOodoar Lk. 24, 3 eioed oda 5¢ 


Similarly in Q passages we find 6é in Luke for xai in Matthew, although Matthew 
also often changes Mark’s xai to 6é. 


Mt. 7, 26 kal ws 6 dxobwr Lk. 6, 49 6 dé dxotcas [Q] 
Mt. 12, 26 kal ei dcaravas (Cf. Mk.3, 26) Lk. 11, 18 e 5¢ xal 6 caravas [Q] 
Mt. 12, 27 kal & eym Lk. 11, 19 et d¢ éym [Q] 


The proportion between xai and 6é is not however the same in all 
parts of Luke’s writing, just as it varies in Mark and in the parts 
of the LXX as shown by Hawkins; in particular 6é is much more 
frequent in Acts than in the Gospel. Harnack explains this differ- 
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ence as due to difference of sources, or rather on the assumption that 
the frequent «ai in Luke is due to the use of Mark, whereas in Acts 
the author is writing more freely (perhaps without any written 
sources). But our list shows that Luke considerably reduces the 
instances of xai in Mark when using it as a source; and we may 
further discover that in other parts of Luke, including some which 
Harnack considers to have been freely composed by Luke himself 
(Luke 1, 5-2, 52), the xai is relatively as frequent, or more frequent, 
than in parts based on Mark. 

Harnack (Luke the Physician, p. 90, n. 1) says; “ Vogel (“« Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, p. 32) has discussed St. Luke’s 
various methods of beginning a sentence, but he has not drawn the 
final conclusion. If, with him, we compare 100 beginnings of sen- 
tences in the gospel with a similar number in the second part of Acts 
we arrive at the following result: 


other without 

kat dé TE particles particle 
Gospel 50 36 I 6 q 
Acts 16 51 9 16 8 


Accordingly xai preponderates in the gospel by three times. If, 
however, one subtracts all the cases in which the xai is derived from 
St. Mark, then the relation of xai to 5€ is much the same in both 
writings.” 

The following table, illustrating the relative frequency of xai and 
dé as particles introducing a sentence, is based on passages taken at 
random from the parts of Luke derived from Mark and those of other 
origin. Of course the figures are subject to some slight change by 
difference of opinion about division of sentences and about readings. 


1. Passages the source of which is Mark 


Luke 5, 17-39 6, I-19 8, 40-56 9, I-50 totals 

Kat 15 8 16 18 57 

6€ 6 Be) 42 a5 93 
2. Passages of other origin 

Luke Pam al) 14, I-35 I5, 1-32 16, I-31 

Kat 28 12 8 9 57 

6€ ri 8 13 15 43 


Apparently the ratio of xai to € is twice as great in the first class 
of passages as in the second; so that the greater frequency of xai in 
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the gospel as a whole than in Acts can hardly be due to Mark, as 
Harnack supposed. But as Wernle (p. 21) observes regarding 
Luke’s substitution of dé for cai in Mark, “von einer strengen Regel 
lasst sich nicht reden.” 

In regard to xai yap Harnack makes a similar statement (Luke the 
Physician, p. 95): “ kal yap occurs only once in the Acts (19, 40); 
in the Gospel it is more frequent, because derived from the sources.” 
Here again his suggestion is not sustained by the facts, for only twice 
is kal yap taken by Luke from his source, viz. Luke 7,8 (= Matt. 8, 
9); Luke 22, 59 (= Mark 14, 70 = Matt. 26, 72). It occurs twice 
in passages peculiar to Luke (1, 66; 22, 37), the former of which 
Harnack believes to have been written by’ Luke without Greek 
sources, and besides these only in passages parallel to Matthew, 
where it is more likely that Luke has introduced it into his sources 
than taken it over from them. In fact, this is the view that Harnack 
himself elsewhere takes of these occurrences (Sayings, pp. 62, 65). 
He says: “kal yap is Lukan (vide the fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer in St. Luke, where St. Matthew has ws xai; in St. Matthew 
kal yap occurs twice, in St. Luke’s gospel nine times.” 

The nine instances are as follows: 


Lk. 1, 66 kai yap xelp Kuptou fv per’ abrod 


Mt. 5, 46 odxi kal of reAGvae Lk. 6, 32 Kal yap of duaprwrot [Q] 

Mt. 5,47 Kai éav Lk. 6, 33a kal yap [NB; om. yép rell.] 
éav [Q] 

Mt. 5, 47 odxi Kai of 2yixol LE. 6, 33b kal yap [NBA syr. sin. om.] 
[Q] 

Lk. 6, 34 xal yap [NBL om.] 
Mt. 8,9 xal yap éy@ &vOpwros Lk. 7,8 kai yap éye dvOpwros [Q] 
Mt. 6,12 os Kai qyets Adjkapev Lk. 11, 4 kai yap adroit ddiouer [Q] 


Lk. 22, 37 kal yap 76 epi uod rédos exer 
Mk. 14, 70 kai yap TadtAatos ef (ci. Lk. 22, 59 Kal yap TadiAatds dor 

Matt. 26, 73 Kal yap 7 Aadta cou SpAbv 

ge Trowel) 

Hey in contrasts with dé may be considered a test of style, since 
it is a specifically Greek idiom. See Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 
p. 25, n. 3. Luke however shows little superiority in the use of this 
word. It occurs in Mark five times, in Matthew twenty, in Luke 
ten times. Of these ten instances none is a correction of Mark or 
Q (except in the pronominal use of év uév.. . . dv dé in Luke 23, 
33, cf. Mark 15, 27 &a .. . xal va), but, as far as those sources 
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indicate Luke’s usage, he simply keeps wév when they supply it. 
Thus, 


Luke 3, 16 é¢yo wi... Bamrifw..., epxerar be x.7.d. Cf. Matt. 3, 11 {Q]; con- 
trast Mk. 1, 8. 

Luke 10, 2 6 per Gepiuds mobs, of 5& Epyarar ddtyor Cf. Matt. 9, 37 [QI 

Luke 22, 22 6 vids pev rod dvOpwmrov . . . ropeberar, wry obal Cf. Mark 14, 21 
(where however Luke has exchanged Mark’s 6¢ for the less regular rAqv). 


In Acts yéy occurs more frequently (nearly fifty times), but in 
more than three-fifths of the occurrences it is the péy, wév obv solt- 
tarium, of doubtful literary excellence. 

5¢ kai is a favorite combination in Luke. In the following cases 
it occurs in Luke but not in the parallels: 4 


Mt. 3, 10 #3n 88 4 dEbrn LE. 3,9 487 88 xad } aélvn [Q] 

Mt. 8, 21 érepos 6¢ . . . elwev Lk. 9, 61 elev 6é Kai érepos [Q] 

Mt. 12, 26 xai ef 6 caravas (cf. Mk. Lk. 11, 18 ei 5¢ cal 6 caravais [(Q] 
3, 26) 

Mt. 5, 13 édv 5& 7d Gras pwpavOf (cf. Lk. 14, 34 édv dé kal 76 Gras pwpavOG [Q] 
MK. g, 50) 

MK. 10, 13 xal mpocépepov airg radia Lk. 18, 15 mpocépepov 5é abt@ xai 7a 


Bpédn 
Mk. 12, 4 Kaxetvov Lk. 20, 11 of 5é Kaxetvor 
Mk. 12,5 kdaxetvor Lk. 20, 12 of 6 xal rodrov 
Mk. 12, 21 doatrws: 22 kai of érrd Lk. 20, 31 daatrws dé kai of Exra 
Mk. 13,12 «at mapadooe Lk. 21, 16 mapadoPncecbe 5 kal 
Mk. 15, 27 kai ov air@ oravpotow Sto Cf. Lk. 23, 32 fyovro 6é Kai Erepor dio 
Anoras Kaxovpyo. obv alt avaipejvat 
Lk. 23, 35 éfeuuxrqprfov 5é kai (N al. om.) 
of &pxovtes (cf. p. 103) 
Sais antaa han Lk. 23, 36 évémrattay 5é ait@ kai of orpa- 
TLOTAL 
Mk. 15, 26 kat jv 4 éxvypagy Lk. 23, 38 qv dé Kai émcypadh 


Kai is used by Luke in the apodosis of relative or conditional 
clauses: ? 


Mk. 2, 21 ei dé wh, alpa . . . to Kady Lk. 5, 36 ef dé unre, kal 7d Kawov x.7.d. 
K.T.A. 

Mt. 12, 40 domep yap fv "Ions... Lk. 12 30, xabds yap eyévero "Iwas . . . 
oUrws éorat 6 vids TOD &vOpwmou obtws éorat Kal 6 vids Tod avOparov [Q] 


1 The textus receptus carries further this process in Luke. See for example 6; 6; 18, 
1; 22, 68; cf. 21, 2 and Matt. 25, 22; 26, 35. 

2 In Matt. 6, 21 = Luke 12, 34 the Mss. of both Gospels read xai in the apodosis ex- 
cept B in Matthew. 
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Mt. 6, 22 éav #6 &GOaAués gov dwdots, Lk. 11, 34 Srav 6 dfOadpds cov ddods F, 


Bdov 76 cpa kai ddov 7d cGua [Q] 
Mt. 6, 23 édv 5&6 ddOadrpds cov rovnpds Lk. II, 34 éwav dé wrovnpds J, Kal To cGpa. 
ii, dAov 76 cya [Q] 
Mt, 24, 28 érov tay H 7d wreua, &et Lk. 17, 37 drov 7d gua, éxet Kal ot 
ouvaxOncorrat oi derol deroi émiouvaxOnoorvrar [Q] 
wAHV 
In three cases Luke seems to introduce rAqv (cf. p. 123, note): 
Mt. 6, 33 {nretre 5é Lk. 12, 31 Any fnreire [Q] 
Mk. 14, 21 obai 5¢ rd avOphrw Lk. 22, 22 mrAqpy obal 7G av0phrw [Q] 


MK. 14, 36 GAN’ od Ti éya Oédw AAA Tigh Lk. 22, 42 why wh 7d OEAnud pov BANA 7d 
gov yivéeoOw 


(In the last case Matt. 26, 39 also has wv, perhaps an independent correction 
made on account of the following 4X4.) 

any is a favorite conjunction of Luke’s Gospel, occurring fifteen times in all. It is 
not found in Mark, but was probably in Q. See Matt. 11, 22 = Luke 10, 14; Matt. 
18, 7 = Luke 17, 1 NBDL. 

Bartlet in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 332, speaking of Matt. 26, 64, 
says: “ aA Aéyw dyiv is a Q phrase, found also in Matt. 11, 22, 24 (where Luke 10, 
11, 14 also has wAqy, a particle found only in Sayings in Luke’s Gospel, while in Acts 
and Mark it occurs only as a preposition, save as rq ore in Acts 20, 23), 18, 7 (= Luke 
17, 1) and 26, 39 (= Luke 22, 42).” But the influence of Q which Bartlet tries to find in 
Matt. 26, 39 and 26, 64 is not certain, and in the former case not mdi Aéyw duiv but 
only Av is found. 


Asyndeton 
Asyndeton is perhaps even more carefully avoided by Luke than 


parataxis.1_ The most common method of correcting Mark is by 
means of kai, yap, dé, and ovr. 


Mk. 1, 44 traye,? ceavrov dettov Lk. 5, 14 dreNOdw dettov ceavrév 

Mk. 2, 11 éyepe, dpov Lk. 5, 24 éyetpe kal dpas 

Mk. 4, 24 Bdémere ti axovere Lk. 8, 18 Bdémere obv és dxovere 

Mk. 5, 39 76 ratdiov obk arBaver Lk. 8, 52 ob yap dréOaver (v. 1. cf. Matt. 
9, 24) 

Mk. 8, 29 dmoxpibels 6 Hérpos Lk. 9, 20 Teérpos 5¢ d&moxpibels 

Mk. 9, 38 7 ai7@ 6 “Iwavyns Lk. 9, 49 dmoxpibels 5¢ 6 "Iwavyns elrev 

Mk. 9, 50 xKadov 76 Gdas Lk. 14, 34 kaddv obv 76 dAas [Q?] 

Mk. 10, 14 dere . . . wy KwAtvere Lk. 18, 16 a&dere . . . Kal pr Kwdvere 

Mk. 10, 25 edxomwrepdy ear Lk. 18, 25 ebxomarepov yap éorw 

Mk. 10, 28 #péaro eye 6 Tlérpos Lk. 18, 28 elaev 5é Dérpos 

Mk. 10, 29 é¢7 6 Incois Lk. 18, 29 6 6é eiwev 

Mk. 11, 2 evpyoere . . . Aboare Lk. 19, 30 evphoere . . . Kal Abcarres 


1 For cases of asyndeton in Luke, see 7, 42, 43, 44; 14, 27; 17, 32, 33; 19, 22; 21,13. 
2 Also elsewhere the omission of traye by Luke removes asyndeton; see p. 173. 
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ME. 12,9 sti rorjoe Lk. 20, 15 7ié obv roujoe 

Mk. 12,17 7a Kaicapos drddore Lk. 20, 25 rolvuy drddore 7a Kaicapos 

Mk. 12, 20 éxra ddeddgol joa Lk. 20, 29 énra obv ddeddol joar 

Mk. 12, 23 tivos abra&v éorar yurh Lk. 20, 33. 4 yuri) otv . . . Tivos yiverat; 

Mk. 12, 24 én Lk. 20, 34 kai eter 

ME. 12, 27 ovx éorw 6 Oeds Lk. 20, 38 Oeds 5é obk Eorw 

Mk. 12, 36 abrés Aaveld elrev Lk. 20, 42 abrés yap Aavelé \éyer 

Mk. 12, 37 airds Aavelé Lk. 20, 44 Aavelé oby 

MK. 13,4 ére radra éorar Lk. 21, 7 ére oby radra tor 

Mk. 13, 6 zodAdol édeboovrar Lk. 21, 8 zoddol yap édeboovrar 

Mk. 13, 7 det yevéoOar Lk. 21,9 det yap ratra yevécOat 

Mk. 16, 6 7yép0n, obdk éorw Bde Lk. 24, 6 obk éorw dde adda FyEpOn 
Anacoluthon 


Hawkins has collected in the second edition of his Horae Synop- 
ticae (pp. 135 ff.), “‘instances of anacoluthon, or broken or incom- 
plete construction, in Mark, which are altered or avoided in Mat- 
thew or Luke or both.” 

The cases where Luke has most plainly improved the structure 
of Mark are: 


Mark 3, 16 f. émoinoer rods dwdexa, kal éréOnxer dvoua TS Diwwr Wérpov: kat ’laxwBov 
K.T.A. 

Luke 6, 13 f. wai éxeEauevos dm’ airGv dddexa . . . Livwva, dv kat Gvouacer Ilérpor, 
kat ’Avdpéav k.T.d. 
But even Luke’s form does not make a complete sentence. 

Mark 5, 23 mapakxahel abrdv ronda eyww bre. . . EoxaTws Exe, wa Ocv emis Tas 
XElpas airh, va owl Kal fHop. 

Luke 8, 41 f. wapexade abrov cicedOety . . . bre Ovyarnp povoyers . . . amreOvnoxer. 

Mark 11, 32 dddd elrwper . . . éboBodvTo Tov bxdor. 

Luke 20, 6 édv dé elmwyev . . . 6 Aads Gras KaTaddoe Huds. 

Mark 12, 38-40 . . . r&v Oeddvrow & orodais weprrareiy Kai dowacpods K.T.d., of KaTE- 
obiovres Tas otkias. 
Luke 20, 46f. inserts ¢:Aobvrwv before domacpots, and changes the anacoluthic 

nominative participle to of xareoBlovew (cf. p. 136 above). 


Mark 3, 8, the repetition of rAjOos odd after rodd AfOos in vs. 7 is avoided in Luke 
6,07: 
But in two of the cases Luke has not improved Mark: 


Mark 6, 8f. iva pndev aipwow . . . AAG brodedeuevous . . ., kal wh WSdcacbat (vl. 
-onobe). : 

Luke 9, 3 mndév alpere . . . unre ava dbo xiTdvas Exe, though somewhat different 
from Mark is equally “abrupt in his mixture of constructions.” Cf. Plummer, 
ad loc. 


Mark 12, 19 Mwiojs éypayev juiv dre édv tivos . . . va AGBp. 
Luke 20, 28 agrees, except that ér: is omitted. 
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Luke occasionally secures a better, as well as a simpler, sentence 
by combining two from Mark: 
MK. 10, 27 rapa avOpwros ddbvarov, ddd’ Lk. 18, 27 7a dddvara mapa avOpcorots 


od mapa OG: wavra yap duvaTa rapa TS Suvara Tapa TO Oe@ eotw 
bea 


See also MK. 3, 34b, 35 =Lk. 8, 21b quoted on p. 81 and Mt. 10, 24 f. = Lk. 6, 40 [Q]. 


Sentences made complete 


The auxiliary verb may be omitted even in classical Greek, but 
in Greek dependent on Semitic thought or writing it is particularly 
easy to omit it, e.g., éya 6 eds "ABpadu x.7.d., Mark 12, 26 and 
Acts 7, 32 from the Old Testament. For a full discussion of this 
omission, see Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, § 30, 3. 

In the following cases Luke has apparently corrected his sources 
in this particular: 


Mk. 1, 11 Kal dwvy & Trav obpavdy Lk. 3, 22 kal dwvi é obpavod yevécOar 
Mt. 11, 8 {ov of with participle Lk. 7, 25 adds ciow [Q] 

ME. 5,9 si dvoua cor Lk. 8, 30 adds éorw 

Mk. 6, 15 @deyov dre rpodarns Lk. 9, 8 adds dvéorn 

Mk. 8, 28 [\éyorres] dr: eis tv rpopnrav Lk. 9, 19 adds avéorn 

Mt. 24, 41 dbo adjOovoa Lk. 17, 35 adds écovra [Q] 

Mk. 10, 27 dvvard rapa 73 0eG Lk. 18, 27 adds éorw 


ME. 12; 16 Tivos % cixdy arn kat 4} ém- Lk. 20, 24 rlvos exer eixdva xal émvypadhy 
ypeagn 
Mk. 14, 36 od ri eye Oéd\w x.7.d. Lk. 22, 42: ua) 76 O€Anua pov . . . yes Ow 


The omission of the copula by Luke in 22, 20 is therefore difficult 
to understand, as all the parallels contain it; — 


Luke 22, 20 rodro 76 rornpiov % Kav} SiabjKkn & TG atwart pov 

I Cor. 11, 25 rotro 76 rornpiov 4 Kawi StabHKn éoriv & 7S EuS alpare 
Mark 14, 24 rodr6 éorwy 70 aipad pov Tijs StabHKns 

Matt. 26, 28 rotro yap éorw 76 aiva pov ris StadqKns 


Note the addition of the participles in the following cases: 


Mk. 2, 25 émeivacey airés kal oi wer’ abrod §©=—s Lk. 6, 3.- adds dvres 

Mt. 8,9 GvOpwrés ei bd eEovoiay Lk. 7,8 adds racaduevros [Q] 

Mt. 11, 21 & caxxm kal o70dG pered- Lk. 10, 13 adds xadquevor [Q] 
noay 


Mk. 14, 10 ‘Iotéas "Ioxapuw0, 6 eis Trav = Lk. 22, 3 “lobday . . . dvra & TOD dpr- 
badexa Op0d Tv bwdexa 
ME. 15,43 ‘Iwojd . . . Bovdevras Lk. 23, 5o adds trapxwv 


Luke fills out the other parts of sentences where obscurity is 
caused by omissions. Not only are definite subjects supplied, but 
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where the subject is already fairly obvious its identification is made 


certain by a pronoun, a participle, or even an article. 
ards 6€ and kai avrés is especially frequent in Luke. 


The use of 
The avoid- 


ance of the indefinite “‘ they ” is also secured by the addition of the 


subject. (Cf. p. 165). 


Subject of verb added by Luke: 1 


Mk. 1, 32 &epov 

Mk. 1, 44 Kai Neyer 

Mk. 2, 3 epxovrac Péporres 
Mk. 2, 25 deve 

Mk. 3, 2 Kal raperjpovy 

Mk. 3,4 rA™Eve 

Mt. 5, 11 déray dvediowow K.T.d. 


Mt. 11, 18, 19 €youor . . 
Mk. 5,9 éxnpwra 
Mk. 5,17 tptavro mapaxadeiv 


- A€youver 


Mk. 5, 35 
Mk. 5, 41 
Mk. 5, 42 é&ornoav 

Mk. 9, 19 6 dé aroxpibels Eyer 
Mt. 12, 25 eldws 5¢€ 

Mt. 5, 15 o06é kaiovor 

Mk. 10, 48 66¢.. . pater 
Mk. 11, 4 dadOov Kai edpov 


épxovrar 
Kal Kparjoas 


Mk. 12, 3 Sepay xal aréoredav 


Mk. 12, 12 
Mk. 12, 23 


éfnrouv 
tlvos abrav éorar yun 


Mk. 13, 29 éyybs éorw 

Mk. 14, 19 Hpgavro AvTetoBar 
Mk. 14, 35 kat 

Mk. 15, 47 @ecxpovv rod réPerac 


Subject of infinitive supplied: 


Mk. 4,4 & 76 onelpew 
Mk. 12,14 dkeorw . . . dodvar 4H ob 
ME. 13, 7 det yevéoPar 


Lk. 4, 40 waves 001 etxov . . . yayov 

Lk. 5, 14 kal airés wapnyyerdev 

Lk. 5, 18 dvdpes hépovres 

Lk. 6, 3 6 "Inoods .. . elev 

Lk. 6, 7 mapernpotvro 6é of ypappareis 

Lk. 6,9 «eile 6 Inoois 

LK. 6, 22 drav projowow das of dvOpwror 

. Kal dvediowow [Q] 

Lk. 7, 33, 34 Aéyere . . . A€vere?[Q] 

Lk. 8, 30 érnpawrnoey 6 "Inoois 

Lk. 8, 37 adds dav 76 rAfO0s THs wept- 
x@pov Tav Tepyeonvar 

Lk. 8, 49 Epxerai ris 

Lk. 8, 54 abrés d¢ kparqoas 

Lk. 8, 56 é&éornoay oi yoveis 

Lk. 9, 41 doxpibels 5¢ 6 "Inoots etrev 

Lk. 11, 17 adrés 5é cides [Q] 

Lk. 8, 16; 11, 33 ovdels Was [Q] 

Lk. 18, 39 adrés 6¢ . . . &xpatey 

Lk. 19, 32 dmedOdvres of arecradpévor 
evpov 

Lk. 20, 10 adds yewpyoi (so Matt. 21, 
35) 

Lk. 20, 19 éArnoav of ypapparets x.T.r. 

Lk. 20, 33 } yur) . . . rivos abrév yive- 
TAL yurn 

Lk. 21, 31 adds % Baordela rod Ocod 

Lk. 22, 23 xal abrol HpEavto x.t.2X. 

Lk. 22, 41 kal abrés 

Lk. 23, 55 edcavro . 


2) >, a 
CWuUa avTOU 


- @s Eryn 7d 


Lk. 8, 5 Pa T@ orelpew abrov 
Lk. 20, 22 deorw quads . 
Eke 21,9) Oct. a 


- . dovvar F ob 
Tavra yevécbar 


1 Cf. Wernle, Die synoptische Frage, pp. 19 f. 
2 Harnack, Sayings, p. 19: “ Aeyere in St. Luke is a natural correction for the in- 


definite \éyovow in St. Matthew.” 


See above p. 124. 
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Noun supplied for adjective: 


Mt. 11, 8 & padaxots qudtecpévor Lk. 7, 25 & padakots inartous juderpe- 
vov [Q] 
Object of verb supplied: 
Mt. 8, 10 dkoboas 5é Lk. 7,9 dkoboas 5é radra [Q] 
Mt. 8,10 @atbpyacer Lk. 7,9 Watpacer adrév [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18 écdliwy Lk. 7, 33 él» dprov [Q] 
Mt. 11,18 zivwv Lk. 7, 33 wlvwv otvor [Q] 
ME. 4, 3 ometpai Lk. 8, 5 ometpar tov ordpov abrod 
Mk. 6, 14 #xovocey Lk. 9, 7 fkovcey. . . TA Yuvdpeva TaYTA. 
Mk. 6, 41 ebdAdynce Lk. 9, 16 eddAdynoe abrobs 
Mk. 15, 40 Gewpotcar Lk. 23, 49 ép@car tara, cf. verse 48 


Oewpnoavres TA Yevoueva 


In other cases Scholten suggests that Luke misunderstood or deliberately corrected 
the absolute use of transitive verbs: 


Mk. 3,4 oxi cdoar f aroxretvar Lk. 6,9 Yuxiv coca } arodeoat 
Mk. 6, 39 éwéragev abrots dvaxdivar (v.l. Lk. 9,14 elmer . . . karaxdivare abrovs 
-KOfvat) mavras 
Compare 
Mt. 11, 2 wéuwas dca Tov pabnrav Lk. 7, 19 mpooxaderdpevos Si0 Twas TaY 
pabnrav .. . erepper [Q] 


The complementary infinitive is added: 
Mt. 24, 48 xpovifer pov 6 Kiptos Lk. 12, 45 xpoviter 6 kbpids mov EpxeBar 


(Q] 
More compact sentences 


Luke secures a better and more compact sentence in 21, 4 by 
avoiding the loose apposition of Mark 12, 44, where the appositives 
are even separated by the verb: 


Mk. 12, 44 mavra dca elxev Bader, ddov Lk. 21, 4 &mavra Tov Biov bv elxev EBarey 
tov Biov abtis 
Compare: : 

Mk. 4, 11 ékelvors 5 Tots Ew Lk. 8, 10 rots dé AouTrots 

Mt. 25, 29 rod dé uy) Exovros, Kal 6 Exe Lk. 19, 26 dd 5é rod yu) Exovros Kal 6 Exe 
apOncerac ax’ adrod (cf. Mt. 13, 12; dpOnoerae [Q] 
Mk. 4, 25 = Lk. 7, 18). 

Cf. also Mark 14, 10 (= Luke 22, 3), Mark 15, 43 (= Luke 23, 50), quoted above, p. 149. 


Similarly, where a verb has two adverbial modifiers of place, Luke 
omits one, or otherwise avoids the double adverbial expression: 


Mk. 1, 28 ravraxoi eis SAnv riy weplixwpov Lk. 4, 37 els wavra romov Tijs TeprXwpov 
Mk. 1, 38 4Adaxol els Tas éxouévas Kwpo- Lk. 4, 43 kal rats érépars wédeow 
modes 
Mk. 1, 39 els ras cwaywyds abray els Lk. 4, 44 els ras ovvaywyas ris TadvAalas 
SAnv tHv TadiAalav 
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Mk. 4, 5 éwi 70 merp&des Srov obk elxev Lk. 8,6 én riv rérpay 
hv mwoANny 

Mk. 4, 15 mapa riv dddv br0u omelperacd Lk. 8, 12, rapa THY OOdv 
doyos 

Mk. 5,1 «isto mépay .. . elstav xm@pav Lk. 8, 26 eis thy xmpav ... Ares eoriv 

avrimepa 

MK. 5, 19 eis rév olxév cov mpds rods cobs Lk. 8, 39 els rdv olkév cov 

Mk. 11, 4 mpds tiv Obpay tw ei rod §©6Lk. 19, 32 has simply «xaOds etre 
aupddou abrots 

Mk. 13, 29 évybs éorw emi Obpas Lk. 21, 31 éyybs éorw 

Herre, tnbesaeeee i i 5 eae 


For the alteration of double adverbial expressions of time see the 
following: 


MK. 1, 32 dpias d& yevouérns, dre Hu 6 Lk. 4, 40 Sbvovros rod nAtov 
mAtos 

Mk. 1, 35 zpwt é&vvxa Alay Lk. 4, 42 ~yevouérns 58 juépas 

MK. 4, 35 & éeivy rH huéoa dplas yevo- Lk. 8,22 & mG Tay huepav 
pmevns 

ME. io, 30 viv & 76 KatpS robrw Lk. 18, 30 & 76 KaipG robrw 

ME. 12, 23 & Tf dvacrdce bray dvacrG- Lk. 20, 33. & TH avacrace 
ow 


Mk. 14, 30 ofuepov rabrp rH vuxri Lk. 22, 34 onpepov 
Mk. 14, 43 d6ds &re abrod Aadodvros Lk. 22, 47 rt abrod Aadodytos 
Mk. 16, 2 Niav mpwt . . . dvaretkavros Lk. 24, I 6pOpov Babéws 

Tov HAiov 


CHANGES IN THE ORDER OF WorpDs 


Luke comparatively seldom varies the order of words that he found 
in his sources, and the motives for such changes as he makes are 
not always apparent to us and were perhaps not always clearly de- 
fined in his own mind. He allows himself considerable freedom, and 
pays little regard to regularity. But, if we may judge from certain 
kinds of cases, the changes seem to be usually in the direction of a 
more normal order. 

Such are changes in the relative position of subject, verb, and 
object, e.g.: 


Mk. 12, 1 dymedGva &vOpwmros épirevsey Lk. 20,9 GvOpwros épirevcey duTedGva 


The exceptions are frequently for emphasis, e. (3 
MK. 8, 35 émasoxwOqoerar abrév Lk. 9, 26 rodrov! . . . éwaroxuvOhaerat 


* rodrov, resuming a relative is usually put first in the clause. See vs. 24 and the 


speeches in Acts. Cf. p. 194. 
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Mk. 6, 11 éxrivatare ror xobdv Lk. 9, 5 kal rov komoprév ... dworwaacere 
Mk. 09, 7 dkovere abrod Lk. 9, 35 adrod dxovere 
The order verb — subject is perhaps Semitic. 


A list of instances follows: 


Mt. 4, 10 xiptov . . . mpooxurvqoes Lk. 4, 8 mpooxurncers xiprov [Q] 

Mk. 1, 41 abrod? Haro Lk. 5, 13 #Waro abrobd 

Mk. 1, 42 dwddev 4 Aétpa Lk. 5,13 % Aémpa aa7jddev 

Mk. 1, 44 ceavrév dettov Lk. 5, 14 dettov ceavrov 

Mk. 2, 10 é€ovalav éxeu 6 vids Lk. 5, 24 duvids . . . ekovoiav exe 
Mk. 2, 19 xai elrev 6 "Inaois Lk. 5, 34 6 6€ "Inoots clive 

Mk. 9, 7 éyérero dwvh Lk. 9, 35 wm eyévero 

ME. 9, 18 wa air &Badrwow Lk. 9, 40 iva &Badwow abré 

Mt. 6, 32 oldev 6 ratHp Lk. 12, 30 6 rari older [Q] 

Mt. 6, 21 tora % Kapdia Lk. 12, 34 1 Kapdia ora [Q] 

Mt. 5, 25 phmoré ce rapadg Lk. 12, 58 phrore xaracipy ce [Q] 
Mt. 23, 39 me lyre Lk. 13, 35 tnré pe [Q] 

Mk. 9, 42 epixerrar pbdos dvixds Lk. 17, 2 AiBos pudckds wepixerrac 

Mt. 24, 28 cvvaxOnoovra ot deroi Lk. 17, 37 of derot émcavvaxOnoorra [Q] 
ME. to, 48 éreriywv abré moddoi Lk. 18, 39 of rpodyovrres éreriuwy abt@ 
Mk. 11, 8 7a iparia éorpwoar Lk. 109, 36 dmreotpmvrvoy Ta ivaria 
Mk. 12, 12 rhv rapaBodny elrev Lk. 20, 19 elrev tiv. mapaBodjv 

Mk. 12, 13 ta abrov dypebowow Ady Lk. 20, 20 iva émAdBwrtar airod Adyou * 
Mk. 12, 16 ra Kaicapos arddore Lk. 20, 25 dmddore Ta Kaicapos 

Mk. 12, 27 ovx éorw 6 Oeds vexpav Lk. 20, 38 eds obk tor vexpav 

ME. 13, 8 écovrar cevopol k.T.r. Lk. 21, 11 ceopot . . . écovrat 

Mk. 14, 72 7pis we arrapynoyn Lk. 22, 61 dmapvqon pe tpls 

Mk. 14, 63 té Ere xpetav txopev Lk. 22, 71 ri ére E€xouev . . . xpelav 
ME. 15, 2 érnpwrnoer 6 WedGros Lk. 23, 3 6 6é HeAGros npwrncev 


The possessive normally follows; 


ME. 2, 5,9 adierrai cov ai duaprias Lk. 5, 20, 23 dadéwrrai cor ai auapriat 
gov 

Mt. 8, 8 pov bird tiv oreyny Lk. 7,6 tmé ri oréyny pov [Q] 

Mt. 24, 48 xpovifer pov 6 Kipios Lk. 12, 45 6 kbpids pov xpoviter [Q] 


Observe, however, in Luke 7, 44-50 not only édéwvrar abris (cov) ai duaprias 
but also eioqNOdv cov eis rHv oixtay and pov (éxt) rods rddas. 


Similarly in the position of the numeral adjective Luke’s changes 
tend toward the normal order: 


Mk. 6, 38 dbo ix6vas Lk. 9, 13. ixObes dbo 
Mk. 6, 44 mevraxioxidtor dvdpes Lk. 9, 14 avdpes revraxioxidror 


1 Wellhausen, Einleitung, 1st ed., p. 19: “ Diese Wortstellung, von der sich bei 
Markus nur wenige Ausnahmen finden, ist semitisch, nicht griechisch.” 

2 This word may be taken in Mark as possessive genitive depending on preceding 
word, xeipa; but cf. Mark 3, 10 = Luke 6, 19. 

3 Similarly Mark 14, 1, 10, 11 = Luke 22, 2, 6. 
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MK. 6, 43 dddexa xopivwr Lk. 9, 17 Kdduor dddexa 
Mk. 9, 5 zpets oxnvas LE. 9, 33 oxnvas tpets 
Mt. 12,45 énra érepa rvebpara Lk. 11, 26 érepa wvebpara . . . éxra [Q] 


DISLIKE OF BARBAROUS WoRDS AND NAMES 


Many passages derived from Mark show Luke’s repugnance 
to foreign words, a feeling that accords with the best standards of 
Hellenistic writing. It was because of Luke’s omission of dcavvd 
in 19, 38 that Jerome calls him inter omnes evangelistas Graeci ser- 
monis eruditissimus (Ep. 20, 4, to Pope Damasus). Latin words as 
well as Semitic words were considered barbarous by the cultivated 
Grecian, though under the Empire they were coming into general 
use. 

In some cases Luke takes the foreign word from Mark or Q: 


Mk. 5,09 eyiev Lk. 8, 30 Aeyedv 

Mk. 4, 21 td rév pddioy Lk. 11, 33 6 rdv pddvov (om. syr. sin. 
Mt. 5, 15 sé rov pdd.ov LE 1-118-131-209 69 al.) [Q?] 

Mt. 10, 28 yeévvy Lk. 12, 5 yéervav [Q] 

Mt. 10, 29 dacaplov Lk. 12,6 docapiwv dbo [Q] 

Mk. 12, 14-17 Katoap Lk. 20, 22-25 Kaicap 


Sometimes, while retaining the foreign word, he apologizes for it 
by the use of a participle meaning “named ” or “ called,” or by 
évouart or some similar expression. 

Thus the participle is inserted in passages taken from Mark: 


Mk. 6, 45; 8, 22 ByOoadav Lk. 9, 10 wédw Kadovpévny BrnOcada 

Mk. 14,1 76 rdcxa xal ra &tvpa Lk. 22, 1 1 éopri rv dtipov } Neyouern 
TaoxXa 

Mk. 14, 10 “Iobéas "Ioxapue Lk. 22, 3 "Iovéav rév xadobuevov *Ioxape- 
ernv 


So also in passages not from Mark, the participle and other forms 
of the verb are used with foreign names, and particularly with 
foreign surnames: 


Luke 2, 4 wédw Aaveléd #iris Kadetrar BnO\céu 
Luke 7, 1: éAw Kadovuervny Naty 

Luke 8, 3 Mapia 4 xadovyévn Maydadnvt 2 
Luke 10, 39 ddeAg7) kadounévn Mapidy 
Luke 19, 2 dvtp dvéuare Kadobpevos ZaxXatos 


* In Matthew, Mark, and John she is regularly called Mapla (-éu) 4 Maydadnvn; 
cf. also Luke 24, 10 4 MaydaAnv?) Mapia. 
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Acts 1, 23 "Iwo rév kadobuevov BapoaBBav, ds émexdHOn "lodoros 
Acts 4, 36 "Iwo 6 éruxdnbels BapvaBas 

Acts 12, 12 "Iwdvov rod émtxahoupuévov Mapxov 

Acts 12, 25 “Iwdvny rov érucdndévra Mapxov 

Acts 13, 1 Zupedy 6 kadovdpevos Nivep 

Acts 15, 22 "Iovéav rév kadotpevov BapoaBBav 

Acts 15, 37 “Iwavnv tov xadobpevov Mapxov 

Acts 27, 14 dveuos rudwrixds 6 kadobuevos ebpaxbwy 


Even if the foreign word is omitted or translated by Luke the 
apologetic participle is still retained: 


MK. 3, 18 Ziuwvra rov Kavavaiov Lk. 6, 15 rév Dipwva tov Kadobpevov 
Znrwrnv 
Mk. 11, 1 7d dpos r&v éehardyv Lk. 19, 29 16 Spos 7d KaAodpeEvor Edarcy 1 
Mk. 14, 43 “Iovdas 6 "Ioxapicorns Lk. 22, 47 6 Aevopevos “Iobdas 
Mk. 15, 22 rdv Todyobay rémov & torw Lk. 23, 33 Tov Térov tov Kadobpevor 
peOnppnvevopevoy Kpaviov Toros Kpaviov 


In the following cases, also, the writer is probably introducing a foreign name or 
a Greek equivalent for one: 
Acts 3, 2 riv Gbpar Tod iepod Thy Aeyouévny ‘Qpaiar 
Acts 6,9 Tis cuvaywyiis Tijs Neyouévns AiBeprivey 
Acts 8, 10 7 dévauts Tod Geod 4 Kadovpéevn Meyadn 
Acts 9, II Tv pbunv Thy Kadovuerny Hidetav 
Acts 10, 1 ozelpns rijs kadoupéevns “Iradexijs 


The use of dvéuare or (9) 8voua makes the introduction of names 
less abrupt: 


Mk. 2, 14 Aeveiv Lk. 5, 27 reAdvny dvouari Aevely 
Mk. 15, 43 “Iwond Lk. 23, 50 avip dvouare “Iwond 


Except Matt. 27, 32 and Mark s, 22 the use of dvduart is peculiar to Luke among the 
Evangelists, occurring nearly thirty times, and in the majority of cases with the indefi- 
nite 71s, either in the order iepebs ris d6vépare Zaxapias (Luke 1, 5; cf. Luke 10, 38; 16, 20; 
Acts 8,9; 10, 1; 16, 1), or in the order avqp ts ‘Avavias dvouare (Acts 5, 1; cf Acts 9, 
33; 18, 24), or as tus wabnrhs . . . dvduare ‘Avavias (Acts 9, 10; cf. Acts 9, 36; 16, 
14; 18, 2; 20,9; 21,10). Other examples of dréuari are found in Luke 24, 18; Acts 
5,34} 9) 12,12} 11, 28; 12, 135 17,345 18,75 19, 245 21,10; 27,1; 28,7. A few 
Greek names are included in this list as Alvéas, Acts 9, 33; Tuuddeos, Acts 16, 1; 
Anuhrp.os, Acts 19, 24; Eitruxos, Acts 20, 9, but most of them are Latin or Semitic. 

Possibly the ms itself has a certain apologetic force, corresponding to the Latin 
quidam, just as 6 xaobperos, etc. correspond to the Latin apologetic qui dicitur. tes 
is used alone with foreign names in Luke 23, 26 (= Mark 15, 21); Acts 9, 43; 10, 6 
(rapé rut Divwrr Bupoet); Acts 19, 14 (Sceva); 21, 16 (Mnason); 22, 12 (Ananias) ; 
24, 1 (Tertullus). 


1 So Luke 21, 37; Acts 1,12. From Luke 22, 39 = Mark 14, 32 it seems likely 
that Luke understood this to be the translation of Gethsemane. 
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In this connection should be compared the verbless clause ® (9) 
dvoua used by Luke with foreign names in a similar way: 


Luke 1, 26 wé\w . . . § dvoua Nafapér 
Luke 1, 27 dvipi & Svoua "TIwond 
Luke 2, 25 &Opwros . . . & dvoua Dupewv 
Luke 8, 41 dvip & dvoua "Tdecpos (cf. Mark 5, 22 dvduare ’Iderpos) 
Luke 24,13 xounv... f dvopa ’Eupaois 
Acts 13, 6 Yevdorpodyrny "lovdatov & dvona Bapinoods 
In addition to the apologetic expressions mentioned many of the 
examples already cited still further soften the use of foreign words 
by adding the common or class noun, like city, feast, man, woman. 
Note also the explanatory phrase added in the following cases: 


MK. 1, 21 Kadapvaoiy (first occurrence Lk. 4,31 Kadapvaodp wodw ris Tadc- 


in Mark) Aaias 
ME. 15, 43 ’Apipabaias Lk. 23, 51 "Apiuabalas rédews T&v "Tov- 
Saiwy 
Mk. 9, 4 ’Hyelas ody Mwiioe? Lk. 9, 30 &vdpes S00 . . . otriwes Hoar 


Mwiojs cat "Hellas 
LE. 9, 50 of wabnrat "léxwBos xal "Twaryns 


In the following cases Luke omits the barbarous words: 


Mk. 3, 17 Boavnpyés Lk. 6, 14 omits 

MK. 10, 46 6 vids Tipatov Bapripatos Lk. 18, 35 omits 

ME. 11, 10 cava Lk. 19, 38 omits 

MK. 12, 42 8 éorw Kodpayrns Lk. 21, 2 omits 

ME. 14, 32 TeOonuavel LE. 22, 39 16 Spos r&y Eady 
MK. 14, 36 &88& 6 rari Lk. 22, 42 warep 

Mk. 14, 43 “Iotdas 6 *Ioxapimrns Lk. 22, 47 6 Neyduevos “Iobdas 
Mk. 15, 22 Tondyoay Lk. 23, 33 omits 


Mk. 15, 34 arwl, Awl, Naud caBaxdavel Lk. 23,45 omits 
See also p. 128. 


In other instances a foreign word is translated: 


MK. 2, 4ff. xpdBBarovr (ci. p- 46) LK. 5, 18 ff. KAuwidior, KrAlvn 

Mk. 3, 18 7év Kavavaitoy Lk. 6, 15 rév Kadobpevoy Znr\wrnv 
Mk. 4, 15- 6 caravas Lk. 8, 12 6 d14Bodos } 

Mk. 4, 21 rév pddioy Lk. 8, 16 oxeber 2 

MK. 5, 41 rade0a, cou LK. 8, 54 % mais, éyelpov 

Mk. 6, 8 yadxér3 Lk. 9, 3 dpyipioy 

Mk. 12, 4 xadxdv3 Lk. 21, 1 7a d8pa 


? So in Mark 1, 13 we read mepafsdouevos bd Tod carava, in Luke 4, 2 recpatépuevos 
bd rod duaBddov. But perhaps in this case Luke is following Q rather than correcting 
Mark, for the section evidently was in Q also, and at Matt. 4, 1 we read TwepacOjvat 
b16 Tod diaBddov. ? See also Luke 11, 33 above, p. 154. 

* xadxés for “money” is a “vulgar” (Pollux 9, 92) if not a foreign (Latin aes) idiom. 
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Mt. 5, 26 xKodpavrny 1 Lk. 12, 59 Aerrév [Q] 

Mk. 09,5 paGBei Lk. 9, 33 émtorara 

Mk. 10, 51 paBBovrel (v.1. xbpre paBBet) Lk. 18, 41 kipre 

Mk. 12, 14 kfvoov Lk. 20, 22 ¢épov 

Mk. 15, 15 ¢payedd\woas Cf. Lk. 23, 16, 22 mavdevoas 
Mk. 15, 39 6 Kevrupicv Lk. 23, 47 6 éxatovrdpxns 


In the following cases Luke avoids repeating a foreign word by 
a circumlocution when it is referred to for the second time: 

Luke 8, 35 rév &vOpwrov ad od Ta Saiydria é&@NOov (cf. Mark 5, 15 rov dacuortdpuevov 

. Tov éoxnKdra Tov AeyLOva.) 

Luke 23, 35 rov da ordow Kai povov BeBdnyevor cis purakhv, Sv Hrodvro (cf. Mark 15, 
15 Tov BapaSBav). 

Luke 24, 28 riv K&unv ob éropetorto (i. €. "Eupaots verse 13.). 

So Luke 5, 25 dpas é 6 xarexero (cf. Mark 2, 12 &pas Tov xpaGBarov and especially 
Mark 2, 4 rév xpa&BBarov drov 6 mapaduTtKds Karéxecro for which Luke writes (5, 10) 
ab’rév adv 7G Kdidi. See above, p. 156). 


With regard to dunv Luke’s practice varies, but he seems often 
to change or omit it. 


He changes it: 


Mk. 9, 1 dun Neyo byitv Lk. 9, 27 A€yw 5é dpiv &dnOGs 
Mt. 23, 36 duyy A€eyw byty Lk. 11, 51 val Aeyw bwiv [Q] 
Mt. 24,47 dun A€Eyw byiv Lk. 12, 44 d&A7nO&s ey byitv [Q] 
Mk. 12, 43 dun eyo byiv Lk. 21, 3 dAnOds Neyw div 
It is omitted in: 
Mt. 8, 10 dup dey byiv Lk. 7,9 d€yw dutv [Q] 
Mt. 11, 11 Guqv dey byiv Lk. 7, 28 Aéyw iptv [Q] 
Mt. 10, 15 dup Neyo dui Lk. 10, 12 Aeyw dé dyitv [Q] 
Mt. 13, 17 dpny [yap] Neyo duty Lk. 10, 24 eyw yap syiv [Q] 
Mt. 5, 26 dpi rAéyw cor Lk. 12, 59 Aeyw oor [Q] 
Mt. 25, 12 dun eyo buiv Lk. 13, 25 omits [Q] 
Mt. 18, 13 duny Aeyw byiv Lk. 15,7 dé€yw wyiv [Q] 
Mk. 14, 25 dun dey dyiv Lk. 22, 18 eyw yap byiv 
Mk. 14, 18 dpi Neyo byiv Lk, 22, 21 omits 
Mk. 14, 30 uv Neyw oor Lk. 22, 34 A€yw cor 
But retained in: 
Mk. 10, 15 duty Aeyw byiy Lk. 18, 17 dur Aéyw duty 
Mk. 10, 29 duh Neyo byiv Lk. 18, 29 dur A€yw byiv 
ME. 13, 30 Guy Evo dui Lk. 21, 32 dpi A€yw bpiv 


’Auhy occurs also in Luke 4, 24; 12, 37; 23, 43, but not in Acts. 


The use of dunv in the Synoptic Gospels is shown by the following 
table (excluding doubtful readings): 


1 xodpavrns Mark 12, 42 is omitted by Luke 21, 2 as noted above. 
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Matt. Mark Luke 
In matter derived from Mark: 


retained 8 13) 3 

In matter derived from Q 8 ° 
In peculiar matter 12 3 
Total occurrences 30 13 6 


UsE OF VERBS 


Luke’s treatment of verbs, compared with that of Mark, shows 
several distinct tendencies both in points of idiom and grammar and 
in vocabulary. 

He avoids the historical present, so frequent in Mark, replacing it 
by an aorist of the same or similar verb. 

He frequently replaces the imperfect by the aorist. 

He changes Mark’s periphrastic constructions with &pxyopar into 
simple verbs. 

He frequently introduces periphrastic constructions with éyévero, 
especially in the introductions to pericopes, where his recasting of 
Mark is most free. | 


Historical present 


It is unnecessary here to repeat the careful table of 151 historic 
presents in Mark given by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 
ff., with their parallels in Matthew and Luke. 

In 31 cases Aéyer or A€youor of Mark becomes in Luke eizrev, 
elrov (-av), and in a few others the participle or another verb of 
saying is used.? 

In 4 cases épxera, Epxovrar become 7dr, HAOaY; twice the par- 
ticiple is used; and once Luke has himself an historical present (8, 
49 = Mark 5, 35). 

For an historical present, Luke substitutes an imperfect: 

ME. 5, 23 wapaxandel (v.l. mapexdder) Lk. 8, 41 mapexédXe 

* In view of these instances of éuqv added by Matthew to Mark (Matt. 19, 233724, 
2) the alternative should be left open in some of the nine Q passages above that Mat- 
thew has added dv to the source. So Harnack, Sayings, pp. 26, 57, etc. 

® Neyer Luke 20, 42 for elev Mark 12, 36 is an apparent reversal of Luke’s custom. 


Here, however, the verb is used to introduce a scripture quotation. Matt. 22, 43 also 
has the present (xadet . . . Aéywr). CE. p. 168. 
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an aorist: 


Mk. 11, 1 eyylfover Lk. 19, 29 fvywer 
Mk. 11,1 dmoaré\ye Lk. 19, 27 dwéorehev 
Mk. 12, 13 dmooréd\ovoew Lk. 20, 20 dmréorehav 
Mk. 14, 13 dmooré\de Lk. 22,8 daréorerev 
Mk. 14, 37 edploxe Lk. 22, 45 ebpev 

Mk. 15, 24 sravpodow Lk. 23, 33 eoratpwoar 


a participle: 


Mk. 5, 22 mlrre Lk. 8, 41 weodv 

Mk. 9,2 ropadopBave Lk. 9, 28 wapadaPBav 
Mk. 11, 4 Abovor Lk. 19, 33 AvovTwy 

Mk. 15, 24 dcapepifovrar Lk. 23, 34 drapeprfdpevor 


In the remaining cases either Luke has no parallel at all, or the verb as well as the 
form is changed. 


In Q, in which there was comparatively little narrative, the his- 
torical present was consequently infrequent; but the following 
parallels are quite in accord with Luke’s treatment of Mark: 


Mt. 4,8 maparapBave Lk. 4, 5 dvayayev [Q] 
Mt. 4,8 detxvvow Lk. 4,5 eater [Q] 
Mt. 4,10 deve Lk. 4,8 etre [Q] 

Mt. 4,5 mapadopBave Lk. 4,9 ‘fvaver [Q] 
Mt. 4,6 reve Lk. 4,9 elre [Q] 

Mt. 8, 20 eye Lk. 9, 58 eter [Q] 
Mt. 8, 22 eye Lk. 9, 59, 60 etrev [Q] 


It can hardly be doubted that in these cases a present tense stood in the original 
source which has been retained by Matthew but avoided by Luke. 


The individual and stylistic character of the historical present is 
shown by the statistics for épxerat, epxovras in the Greek Bible 
collected by Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 28. These historical 
presents occur in Matt. 3 times, Mark, 24 times, Luke, once, not 
at all in Acts, in John 16 times. In LXX they occur only 27 
times of which 26 are in the four books of Kings. Of the historical 
present in general Hawkins says (p. 114): “It appears from the 
LXX that the historic present was by no means common in Hel- 
lenistic Greek. . . . The only books besides Mark in which this 
usage is common are Job in the Old Testament and John in the New 
Testament. But it occurs frequently in Josephus.” 

See further J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, 
p. 121, and the second edition of Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 
243 1. 
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Imperfect and aorist 


The imperfects é\eyev (-ov), émnpwra (-wv) are frequently cor- 
rected by Luke to the aorist; 


Mk. 2, 24 &reyov Lk. 6, 2 elrov 

Mk. 4,2 eye Lk. 8, 4 elev 

Mk. 5, 30 @\evyer Lk. 8, 45 elev 

Mk. 6,16 eve Lk. 9,9 elzev 

MK. 6, 35 é\eyov Lk. 9, 12. elzrov 

Mk. 9, 31 eve Lk. 9, 43 elev 

Mk. 11, 5 eyor Lk. 19, 33 elrav 

ME. 11, 28 éeyov Lk. 20, 2 elray 

Mk. 12, 35 @\eyev Lk. 20, 41 elrev 

Mk. 15,14 eye Lk. 23, 22 elre 

MK. 5,9 érnpwra Lk. 8, 30 émnpdrnoev 
Mk. 8, 27 éxnpaéra Lk. 9, 18 émnpesrnoev 
Mk. 8, 29 émnpaora Lk. 9, 20 etre 

Mk. 10, 17 éxnpora Lk. 18, 18 émnpdrncer 
Mk. 12, 18 érnpdrwv Lk. 20, 27 érnp&rnoav 
Mk. 13, 3 érnpwra Lk. 21, 7 érnparnoay 


But aside from these instances, where the imperfect was used by 
Mark to introduce a single and definite saying, Luke’s avoidance of 
the imperfect is not noteworthy. Harnack (S ayings of Jesus, pp. 44f, 
107) has spoken of the imperfect as especially characteristic of Luke, 
but this also is poorly supported by a comparison with Mark. The 
clear cases of intentional change of tense in either direction are few. 
In most cases the verb as well as the tense are changed. In many 
cases the manuscript readings are divided, and in several the agree- 
ment of Matthew with Luke makes it uncertain what form Mark 
had when used by those evangelists. 

The aorist takes the place of the imperfect in the following cases: 


MK. 4, 8 é6i50u xaprév Lk. 8, 8 éroinoev xaprév 

ME. 5, 13 éxviyorro Lk. 8, 33 dmemviyn 

Mk. 6,7 éidov Lk. 9,1 eSwxev 

Mk. 12, 12 é&hrow Lk.20, 19 earnoay (v. L. &hrovv) 

Mk. 12, 41 edpea Lk. 21,1 cloev 

Mk. 14, 72 &atev Lk. 22, 62 &Aavoev (= Matt. 26, 75) 
ME. 15, 47 epovr Lk. 23, 55 #edcavro 


At Mark 9, 38 the (conative) imperfect éxwAtouer is read by NBDL ef al., and also in 
Luke 9, 49 by NBL e¢ al. A number of mss. read the aorist in both places; so AC and 
most minuscules. Westcott and Hort give the imperfect in both places. Tischendorf 
(8th ed., like D) reads the imperfect in Mark and the aorist in Luke, but says in refer- 
ence to Luke “ vix certo definiri potest utrum ipse scripserit.” 
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Of the converse procedure the evidence is more scanty and un- 
satisfactory. There are two possible exceptions to the general 
avoidance of é\eyev by Luke, viz., 


Mt. 3, 7. elaev Lk. 3, 7 erevev [Q?] 
Mk. 8, 34 clvev Lk. 9, 23 €Aevev mpds mavras 


In the following cases the uncertainty speaks for itself: 


Mt. 4, 1 dvqxOn Lk. 4,1 #yero [Q] 

Mk. 1, 28 é&9\Oev Lk. 4, 37 ékemopetero 

ME. 1, 34 @eparevoev Lk. 4, 40 @epamrevev (BDWal.: -evoer al.) 
Mk. 2,14 jKodoblOnoev Lk. 5, 28 *xodoiOe (= Matt. 9, 9, ND) 
Mk. 3, 6 ocupBotdov éroincay Lk. 6, 11 dceAddovy 

Mk. 3, 10 eparevoey Lk. 6, 18 epametovro 

Mk. 11, 8 écrpwoar Lk. 19, 36 smeorpdvrvoyv (cf. Matt. 21, 

8b éorpévvvov BC et al.) 
Mk. 14, 54 jKodolOncev Lk. 22, 54 *Kodotber (= Matt. 26, 58) 


The agreement of Matthew and Luke against Mark in three of these cases makes it 
probable that Mark itself had the imperfect there, and some mss. of Mark still preserve 
it. 

Thus in Mark 2, 14 (and Matt. 9, 9) #jxodobOncer is read in nearly all uss., while in 
Luke 5, 28 jjxoAoi#e. apparently takes its place. Yet it is probable that either we 
should read #xodob@noev in the latter passage with NAC and nearly all the other mss. 
and versions, or else in Mark %xodotGer should be restored on the authority of jxodobber 
in ND 1 21 209 in Matt. 9, 9; of C 1 258 in Mark 2,14; and of BDLZ 69 in Luke 5, 28. 

Similarly, the aorist éorpwoay in Mark 11, 8 falls under suspicion because of the 
breatpa@vvvov of Luke 19, 36. But in Mark 11, 8 the imperfect is still found in D 
syt. sin. al, and was apparently read by Matt, who first (21, 8a) changes it to éerpwoay 
and then repeats in the form éorpdévvvov (21, 8b, where only ND read éorpwoar). 


In Matthew the imperfect is infrequent (Hawkins, Horae Synop- 
ticae, 2d edit., p. 51). Probably is has been omitted by Matthew 
from Q (as often from Mark) rather than added to Q by Luke. But 
it is at least as frequent in Mark as in the parts of Luke derived 
from Mark. As we have seen, it rarely displaces an aorist. Luke 
in his revision of Mark introduces it mainly in two cases: 

1. In resolution of result clauses. See Luke 4, 36; 5, 26; 6, 19; 
&; 232 

2. In place of the analytical imperfect, 


Mk. 9,4 jfoav cuvdadodvtes Lk. 9, 30 ouvedddour 
MK. 10, 32 %v mpoaywy abrots Cf. Lk. 19, 28 éopebero Eurpoobev 
ME. 14, 54 Gv ourkabjuevos Lk. 22, 55 édOnTo 

ME. 15, 43 jv mpoodexduevos Lk. 23, §1 mpocedéxero 


1 Quoted above, p. 138. 
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These cases of the removal of the analytic imperfect (and there 
are others less distinct) are especially noteworthy, as the analytic 
imperfect is undoubtedly a favorite of Luke, and yet I can find no 
good cases to quote where a simple verb in Mark is analyzed by 
Luke into its periphrastic form; nor can I find in the Q passages 
any support for the statement of Harnack in regard to them (Say- 
ings, p. 39), that Luke “ multiplies the instances where jv is used in 
construction with the participle.” 


a&pxouar 


According to Allen (St. Matthew, pp. xxif., xxxvii), the construc- 
tion of 7p£aro, Ap~avto with the infinitive occurs in Matthew 12 
times, in Mark 26, in Luke 27. But only two of the instances in 
Luke are taken over from Mark, viz. 


MK. 11,15 fptaro éxBaddewv Lk. 19, 45 #péaro &BadrAew 

Mk. 12,1 fptaro . . . Aadely Lk. 20, 9 #ptaro Néyew 
One case is parallel to Matt., 

Mt. 11,7 fpfaro.. . eye Lk. 7, 24 #péaro Neve [Q] 
Compare: 

Mt. 24, 49 xal dpénrar rémrev Lk. 12, 45 xal dptnrae rimrev [Q] 


In the other 24 cases in Mark (see list in Allen, /.c.) Luke either 
has no parallel or substitutes a simple verb, e.g. 


ME. 5,17 #ptavro mapaxadeiv Lk. 8, 37 jpernoav 
ME. 5, 20 fptaro xnpbocew (cf. 1, 45) Lk. 8, 39 knpicowv 
Mk. 6,7 ipéaro dmrocréAew Lk. 9, 2 dméore:dev 
ME. 6, 34 fptaro diddoxev Lk. 9, 11 dda 
ME. 8, 31 fptaro diddacKev Lk. 9, 22 eiréy 
Mk. 10, 28 #péaro Néyew Lk. 18, 28 clare 
MK. 10, 32 #ptaro Neve Lk. 18, 31 elzepy 
MK. 10, 47 #ptaro xpagew Kal Neve Lk. 18, 38 éBdnoev Ney 
MK. 13, 5 4ptaro Néyew Lk. 21,8 elev 
In these cases he has added the construction to Mark: 
Mk. 2,6 foay dé... dtadroyetdpevor Lk. 5, 21 xat #ptavro deadoyitéecdar. 
Mk. 15,3 «ai xarnydpour abrod Lk. 23, 2 fptavro dé Karnyopety adrod 


The use of a&pxouar with infinitive in reference to future time is 
found outside of Luke only at Matt. 24, 49, but in Luke it is some- 
what common (3, 8; 13, 25, 26; 14,9}; 23, 30). The first case is in 
a Q passage, thus, 


Matt. 3,9 un ddénre Aéyew Lk. 3, 8 ut) dpénoGe Névew [Q] 
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and it is doubtful whether the yu) apénode is original (so Dalman, 
Wernle, J. H. Moulton) or substituted by Luke. See Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 2 and footnote. Peculiarly Lukan is the phrase épxouat 
amo found besides in [John] 8, 9; Matt. 20, 8. 


Other changes of tense 


Luke makes a number of other changes in tense that do not really 
change the time of the action. In some cases his reasons can be 
conjectured. 

More exact statement of future time: ; 

ME. 9, 31 zapadidora Lk. 9, 44 médXer rapadliocba: (= Matt. 
17, 22) 

Substitution of aorist for perfect (if we assume with most editors that the per- 

fects are original with Mark in spite of limited attestation in MSS.): 


ME. 10, 28 #xodovOAxaner BCDW Lk. 18, 28 xodovOqcaper 
ME. 11, 2 xexdOuxev ADX Lk. 19, 30 éédfcev 
ME. 11,17 zemrounxare BLD Orig. LE. 19, 46 éroujoare 
ME. 12, 43 BéBAncev EFX Lk. 21,3 é8adev 
ME. 15, 47 réPerae (v./.) Lk. 23, 55 éréy 
Substitution of pluperfect for aorist: 
Mk. 9,9 4 eldov Lk. 9, 36 dv édpaxay 
Mk. 14, 16 xadds elrev Lk. 22, 13 xabds eipqxer 
The perfect of éoxouar is used by Luke instead of the aorist.! 
ME. 2,17 #\9ov LK. 5, 32 e\frvoa 
Mt. 11, 7, 8,9 dare Lk. 7, 24, 25, 26 é&ednddOare (but é&pr- 
Oare is read in NA (except vs. 26) 
BDW) [Q] 
Mt. 11, 18, 19 7AOev LE. 7, 33, 34 épdvdev [Q] 
ME. 5, 30 é€edotcar Cf. Lk. 8, 46 éeAndvOvtay 
Mk. 14, 48 é&\9are Lk. 22, 52 éedndbOare (but NBDL ai. 


read é9\Oaze) 


The following changes of tense in other moods than the indicative 
affect not the time but the form of activity implied in the verb: 


Mk. 5, 36 mioreve (cf. Mk. 1, 15) Lk. 8, 50 wiarevoor (cf. Acts 16, 31) 
Mt. 10, 28 yp poBetobe Lk. 12, 4 ph doBnOfre 2 [Q] 

ME. 10, 13. wa dynra Lk. 18, 15 iva aarnrac 

Mk. 12, 34 éwepwrijoa LK. 20, 40 érepwray 


1 With some writers, for example, the author of the Revelation (pace the refine- 
ments of grammarians) the use of the perfects of certain verbs seems to be mainly a 
matter of personal taste. 

2 “i poBnOAre is more elegant than py) PoPetode.” — Harnack, Sayings, p. 83, but 
see J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I, 122 ff. 
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Mk. 15,13, 14 orabpwoov...cratpwoov Lk. 23, 21 oratpou, crabpov 


Mt. 5,12 xalpere Lk. 6, 23. xapnre [Q] 
Mt. 5, 42 dés Lk. 6, 30 dléov [Q] 
Mt. 6, 11 66s Lk. 11, 3 dldov [Q] 
Mt. 24, 45 Sdodvac Lk. 12, 42 6ddvae [Q] 
In the following cases there is simply a choice of forms: 
Mt. 7, 7f. édvorvynoerac (bis) Lk. 11, 9 f. advorxOqoerar (bis) 
Mk. 2, 4 mpocevéeyKar } Lk. 5, 18 eiceveyxety ? 


Mt. 18, 15 duaprhon (1st Aoristis “late.” Lk. 17,3 daudprn [Q] 
See Veitch.) 
Mt. 23, 37 émovvayayety (cf.J.H.Moul- Lk. 13, 34 émovvd£ax (not classical, see 
ton, Grammar, II, 10) Rutherford, Phrynichus, 252) [Q] 
Mt. 11, 21 éyévovro Lk. 10, 13 éyernOnoay NBDLE 13 33 60 
(Hellenistic, see Blass, New Testament 
Grammar, § 20) [Q] 


Changes in Voice and Number * 


Luke shows considerable freedom in the use of the passive, 
Especially frequent is the future passive, which apparently gave the 
author no offence because of its length, indeed in avriperpnOjoerar 
(6, 38) and émvovvaxOyoovrat (17, 37) he seems to have still further 
lengthened by prefixes the future passives of his source (cf. uerpn- 
Onoerat Mark 4, 24, Matt. 7,1; ovvaxOnoovra, Matt. 24, 28); and 
in passages peculiar to Luke we have such long forms as éravara- 
noerat (10, 6); ddapeOnoerar (10, 42); avTamodobncerat (14, 14); 
ovvO\acOjoovrar (20, 18); aixuadwricOjoovra: (21, 24). 

But in his parallels to Matt. and Mark, Luke’s preference for the 
future passive is especially striking. 

Mk. 2, 22 éxxeirar NACL (= Mt.0,17) Lk. 5, 37 é&xvOqoerar 


Mt. 23, 36 fée exl Lk, 11, 51 éx&nrnOjoerar [Q] 

Mt. 10, 27 elware . . . xnpbéare Lk. 12, 3 dxovoOjcerar . . . KnpvxOnoerat 
[Q] 

Mt. 10, 33 dprjcopar Lk. 12,9 drapynbjcerar [Q] 

Mt. 10, 35 #AOov dixdoar Lk. 12, 53 ScapeproOjoovrar [Q] 

Mk. 9, 50 dpricere Lk. 14, 34 dprv0qcerar 


1 Blass, Grammar, § 21.1, seems to overlook this form, supported by NBL al., when 
he says of infinitives of gépw, that only 1 Pet. 2, 5 has dvevéyxar. 

2 In spite of this form and cicevéyxwow in the next verse, and cicevéyxys in 11, 4 
(= Matt. 6, 13) and mpocéveyxe in 5, 14 (= Mark 1, 44) and probably (so WH) 
mapéveyxe in 22, 42 (= Mark 14, 36), Harnack (Sayings, p. 69) remarks, “ It is, more- 
over, noteworthy that neither jveyxov nor any of its derivatives is found in St. Luke’s 
gospel.” First aorist forms of dépw are found at Luke 15, 22; 23, 14. 

3 For changes in person see pp. 124 ff. 
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Mt. 24, 40, 41 ddlerae (bis), mapadau- Lk. 17, 34, 35, [36] adeOnoerar (dis), 


Baverar (bis) mapadnponcerar (bis) [Q] 
ME. 10, 33, 34 mapadmcovow Lk. 18, 32 mapadoOjoeras 
éumattovow éumrarxOnoerar 
éurrboovew bBprcOnoerar 
éumtvadnoetar 
Mk. 13, 2 ob ph ade7 Lk. 21,6 ob ddePqoerar 
ob pt) KaTadvdp ob KaradvOnoeTat 
Mk. 13, 12 mapadwoer : Lk. 21, 16 mapadoPncecbe 


In some cases Luke’s passive avoids an indefinite or ambiguous 
“ they ” in Mark.! 


Mk. 3, 32 A€yovow Lk. 8, 20 dmnyyéedn aire 

Mk. 6, 14 @reyor (v1. -ev) Lk. 9, 7 AéyeoOan dd rivwv (cf. p. 97) 
ME. 6, 43 kal jpav Lk. 9, 17 Kat #p6n 

ME. 9, 8 eldov Lk. 9, 36 ebpéeOn 

Mk. 14, 12 76 waoxa vov Lk. 22,7 Se ObecOar 76 Taoxa 


In others the passive avoids a change of subject in Mark, e.g. 


ME. 4, 18 odrol ciow of . . . axoboavres Lk. 8, 14 obrol ciow ol dxoboarres, Kal brd 
Ig Kal ai pépiysvar . . . ouvmviyovor Mepipvay . . . ovvaviyovrar 
Tov Adyov 


Other changes of voice: 
Mk. 3, 2 waperjpovry (AC*DA al. -owro) Lk. 6, 7 mapernpotyro 
“‘The middle is more frequent” (Swete on Mark 3, 2). Luke uses it again at 14, 1 
but at 20, 20 uses the active. 
Mt. 24, 38 yaulfovres Lk. 17, 27 éyapitovro [Q] 
Mk. 10, 20 épvdakdunv (AD al. -fa) Lk. 18, 21 étdaka (so Matt. 19, 20) 
The active is classical, see Gould, ad Joc. The middle in this sense is foreign to Greek 
writers but common in LXX. 
Mk. 10, 49 ards Lk. 18, 40 oraGels 


The form oraéels is a favorite with Luke. 


Instead of Mark’s plural for Jesus and his companions, Luke uses 
the singular, which at once focuses attention on the chief actor 
(Jesus) and avoids the indefinite “‘they” (cf. p. 150). 


Mk. 1, 21 elomopebovrat LK. 4, 31 KarfdOev 
ME. 1, 29 éedObvres HADov (v.J. see be- Lk. 4, 38 dvacrds . . . ciofOew 


low) 


MK. 5, 38 épxovrar eis rdv otkov Lk. 8, 51 Ody els rH oixiay (cf. Mk. 5, 
39; 40). 
ME. 6, 32 amqdOov Lk. 9, 10 brexwpnoe 


1 Cf, the addition of the subject for similar reasons in cases mentioned on p. 150, 
and the substitution of the passive for the indefinite pronoun. 
Mk. 13, 5 Bdémere wh Tes buds wAavfon Lk. 21, 8 Bdémere pu} TWAaYNOATE 
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MEK. 10, 46 épxovrar eis "lepexw Lk. 18, 35 & 76 eyvyitew abrér eis ’I. 
ME. 11, 1 éyyifover Lk. 19, 290 #yyice 

Mk. 14, 26 é\Oov els 7d Spos Lk. 22, 39 eNO éxropebOn 

Mk. 14, 32 épxovrar els xwpiov Lk. 22, 40 yevouevos éxt rod romov 


The mss. of Mark show a similar variation between the singular and plural in certain 
passages. Perhaps the scribes of Mark felt the same need of correcting to the singular 
that Luke did. Note the following: 


Mark 1, 29 é€edOdvres 7AOov, NACal. min. vers. 
éLeOav HAOev, BDWZal. { g! arm. aeth. 
Mark 9, 14 @évzves elSov NBLWA k arm. 
av elev ACD al. min. latt. syr. me. go. 
Mark 9, 33 7\9ov NBD Wal. pesh. vulg. 
nde ACLal. min. 
Mark 11, 19 é£eropebovro ABWA al. c d syr. pesh. arm. 
t£eropebero NCD al. min. latt. syr. sin. me. go. 


Compound Verbs 


Luke’s changes in Mark indicate the same preference for com- 
pound verbs that is revealed both by a comparison of the passages 
derived from Q and by the general ratio of simple to compound 
verbs.! 


Mk. 1, 29 7\Oov Lk. 4, 38 «icpdOev 

Mk. 1, 37 Snrodow Lk. 4, 42 érefqrovy 

Mt. 7, 1= Mk. 4, 24 werpnOqoerar Lk. 6, 38 dvriperpnOqcerar (v.J.) [Q] 
Mt. 15, 14 meoodyvra Lk. 6, 39 éumecodvrar [Q] 

Mk. 4,5 érecey Lk. 8,6 xarérecey 

Mk. 5,7 xpaéas Lk. 8, 28 davaxpdtas 

Mk. 5, 13 émviyovro Lk. 8, 33 arenviyn 

Mk. 5,14 7\Oov Lk. 8, 35 é9\Oov 

MK. 5, 27 éddodca LE. 8, 44 mpocedodca (= Matt. g, 20) 
Mk. 6, 20 #réper (v.1.) Cf. Lk. 9, 7 dinwéper (cf. p. 98). 
Mk. 9, 36 AaBav Lk. 9, 47 émAaBdpevos 

Mt. 11, 25 éxpuyas Lk. 10, 21 daméxpuyas [Q] 

Mt. 22, 35 mepatwr Lk. 10, 25 é&repagwv [Q] 

Mt. 12, 25 pepicdeioa Lk. 11, 17 dtapepiobetca [Q] 

Mt. 12, 26 éeueploOn Lk. 11, 18 dceuepiobn [Q] 

Mt. 23, 34 diméere Lk. 11, 49 éxdudstovow [Q] 

Mt. 10, 26 xKexadvppevov Lk. 12, 2 ovyxexadvppévov [Q] 

Mt. 10, 33 dprvqcopae Lk. 12,9 dmrapynOjcerat [Q] 

Mt. 24, 28 ovvaxOqcovrat LE. 17, 37 émeovvaxOjcorrae [Q] 
Mk. 10, 21 és Lk. 18, 22 8:d50s 


1 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 38; p. 150: “ St. Luke has about 66 per cent more 
compounds than St. Matthew, in which Gospel the ratio is almost exactly the same as 
that in St. Mark.” Cf. J. H. Moulton, Grammar, II, 11. 
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Mk. to, 30 AdBp Lk. 18, 30 dmrodGBp 

Mk. 11, 8 éorpwoav Lk. 19, 36 dreorpavyvor 
ME. 12,3 dméoredav Lk. 20, 10 é&aréoredav 
Mk. 12, 18 épxovrar Lk. 20, 27 mpocedbvres 
Mk. 12, 18 Aéyouor Lk. 20, 27 dvredeyovres 


The contrary is less frequent, and is commonly intended to avoid 
unusual compounds and meanings: 


Mk. 5, 36 apaxobcas (see Swete, ad Lk. 8, 50 dxoboas 


loc.) 
Mk. 8, 34 éamapryncacbw Lk. 9, 23 d&pyncacbw 
Mk. 9, 18 xKaradd8p (see p. 60, n. 73) Lk. 9, 39 AauBaver 
Mt. 12, 39 émifnre? Lk. 11, 29 {nret [Q] 
Mk. 12,17 é&@abuafor Lk. 20, 26 Oavpdacavres 
ME. 10, 42 Karaxvprebovow | Lk. 22, 25 xkuprebovow 
Mk. 10, 42 xKaretovorafovew Lk. 22, 25 é£ovordgovres 


In Matt. 12, 39 = Luke 11, 29, Harnack assumes that the ému{nret 
of Matt. is original and has been changed by Luke to the simple verb. 
He says (Sayings, p. 23), “In St. Luke the correcting hand of the 
stylist is here clearly traced . . . uorxadis is elsewhere avoided by St. 
Luke as a vulgar word. Here also, contrary to his usual practice, he 
replaces the compound verb by the simple {nre?, because he appre- 
ciates the special meaning of the compound.” But the opposite is 
almost certainly true; for the saying again occurs in Matt. 16, 4, a 
doublet evidently dependent on Mark 8, 12, and there again Mat- 
thew has pouxaNis and émufnre?, while Mark has neither the adjective 
nor the prefixed ém. It is therefore quite as likely that at 12, 39 
Matthew has changed {nre? to émi{n7et (which he certainly did at 
16, 4) as that Luke has reversed his usual practice (cf. Luke 4, 42 
above, p. 166). 

Between érepwrdw and the simple verb we may judge that Luke 
prefers the simple verb, from these cases: 


Mk. 4, 10 *pwrovr (-wv) Lk. 8,9 érnpwrwv 
ME. 9, 32 émepwrijoat Lk. 9, 45 épwrijoat 
Mk. 11, 29 émepwrjow Lk. 20, 3 épwrhow (= Mt. 21, 24) 
Mk. 15, 2 émnpwrnoev Lk. 23, 3 jowrnoev 


This is confirmed by comparing his use of the two verbs with occurrences in the 


other evangelists: 
Matt. Mark Luke Acts John 


épwrdw 4 3 15 7 27 
érepwraw 8 25 17 2 2 (?) 
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If Matthew felt any objection to the use of a compound verb with 
the same preposition repeated in its modifying phrase, as Allen 
(St. Matthew, p. xxv f.) suggests, this objection was apparently not 
shared by Luke, who increases such combinations, except é£épxopar 
éx, which occurs nowhere in Luke’s gospel though frequent in Mark. 
For its correction to é&épxouat a76 see the examples on p. 202. 

The occurrence of these combinations in the case of compounds 
of éoxouat may be listed in the Synoptic Gospels thus: 


Matt. Mark Luke 
amrépxopat a6 I 2 4 
elcépxouar eis 24 (27) 2r (24) ASE 
eképxomuac éx 4 (5) 10 ° 
Srépxopar bra I (2) I 3 
éwépxouar érl ° ° I 


Notice also the following: 


MK. 6, 11 éxrivhtare tov xodv rov dro- 
KaTW TO TOdGY 


MK. 8, 31 dmodoxipacOqvac bd, K.7.A. 


ME. 15, 3 xarnydpour adbrod 
ME. 16, 3 dmoxvdica & ris Obpas rod 


pynueiov 


Lk. 9, 5 ov Kovoprov ar6 TGy Today Spay 
amorwaacere! 

Lk. 9, 22 drodoxipacOjvar dnd, «.7-d. Cf. 
17, 25 

Lk. 23, 15 Kxarnyopetre xar’ (v.1.) abrod 

Lk. 24, 2 dmoxexv\ccuevov ad Tod py7- 
pelov 


Verbs of Speaking 


In introducing sentences of dialogue Luke shows his predilections 
by the changes which he makes in the diction of Mark. 
Thus déyer, which occurs over seventy times (counting \éyovar) 


in Mark, is usually omitted or changed by Luke (see tables in Haw- 
kins, Horae Synopticae, pp. 114 ff.). It is not used of Jesus (the 
exception found in most Mss. at 24, 36 is probably an interpolation 
from John 20, 19, for it is not found in the “Western” text of 
Luke), but four times of speakers in parables (13, 8; 16, 7 and 29; 
19, 22), besides only at 11, 45; Acts 12, 8; 21, 37. 

But in quoting scripture, Luke uses \éye: rather than efrev: 2 


MK. 12, 26 més elrey air db Oeds Neywo: Lk. 20, 37 os éyer Kbprov rdv Gedy 


éy® 6 Oeds "ABpady xrd. 
Mk. 12, 36 adrés Aaveld clrev & 7S mreb- 
ware TO ayly 


1 Luke may be using Q here. 


*ABpaay xrav. 
Lk. 20, 42 adbrés yap Aaveld Neva & 


BiBAw Papav 


See Mt. 10, 14 which has rép xovoprév with Luke 


and éxrwdtare with Mark, followed however by é rév rodar. 


2 Cf. Acts 2, 25, 34; 7, 48; 8, 34. 
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Aeyover occurs in Luke 17, 37 (though Hawkins, pp. 22, 119, fails to list it). 

¢noiv occurs in Luke 7, 40 and nine times in Acts. 

@\evev (€eyor) occurs quite frequently in Luke, though for it also he sometimes 
makes a substitution (see above, p. 160). For Luke’s €eyev 5 see Hawkins, p. 15. 


eimev is by far the commonest word for introducing sayings or 
speeches in dialogue and the combination eimey 6€ is specifically 
Lucan. According to Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 15, it occurs 
59 times in Luke and 15 times in Acts. The following is a list of 
occurrences in passages parallel to Mark or Matt.: 


Mt. 4,3 Kai... elvev Lk. 4, 3 elev 5é [Q] 
. Mk. 3,3 Kal Aver Lk. 6, 8 elzev 6é 
MK. 3, 4 kai Aéyer Lk. 6,9 elev 6€ 
Mk. 4, 40 xal elrev Lk. 8, 25 elev 5€ 
ME. 6,6 dxotoas 5¢ . . . ereyev Lk. 9,9 elev 5é 
Mk. 6, 37 6 dé droxpibeis elrev Lk. 9, 13. elwev 6€ 
ME. 6, 39 «kal éwératev Lk. 9, 14 elev 6€ 
Mk. 8, 29 xai érnpwra Lk. 9, 20 elev 5é 
Mk. 9, 39 6 dé elev Lk. 9, 50 elzev 5€ 
Mt. 8, 22 6 dé Never Lk. 9, 60 elzev 5é [Q] 
Mk, 10, 18 6 dé elwev Lk. 18, 19 elzev 5é 
MK. 10, 28 fptaro Neyer Lk. 18, 28 elev dé 
ME. 12, 35 xal droxpieis edevev Lk. 20, 41 elzev 5é 
Mk. 14, 48 xal daroxpiels . . . elrrev Lk. 22, 52 elev dé 
Mk. 14, 71 6 dé Hptaro dvabeparifer Lk. 22, 60 etaev dé 


“ Another test-phrase is elzev de, frequent in Genesis and the early part of Exodus, 
but rare or non-existent in later books. It does not occur in Mark or Matt. In John it 
occurs only (a) in the interpolated passage 8, 11; (b) in 12, 6 [where D transposes 6¢é 
and syr. sin. omits elwev dé . . J, (c) in 21, 23 obk elwev 5é, where dé is supported by 
NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning ‘ however.’ 

“In Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single Tradition, but sometimes 
in the Double or Triple when he introduces words or arrangements of his own. In view 
of these facts, Matt. 12, 47, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by WH in marg. 
should be rejected as an interpolation.” [Mt. 12, 47 is omitted by NBLT 3 min. syr, 
sin. cur. k ff2.] Schmiedel, Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1791, note. 


éon is not frequent in any of the New Testament books (Matt. 
13 (15) times, Mark 3, Luke 3, John 2 (3), Acts 14). Luke at times 
changes it to eter, e.g., Mark 9, 38 = Luke 9, 49; Mark 10, 20 = 
Luke 18, 21; Mark 10, 29 = Luke 18, 29; Mark 12, 24 = Luke 20, 
34. On the other hand, in Luke 23, 3 and Matt. 27, 11 we read é¢n 
for the \éyer of Mark 15, 2. In the following parallels éf7 occurs in 
Matt. but not in Luke; Matt. 4, 7 = Luke 4, 12; Matt. 8, 8 = 
Luke 7, 6; Matt. 25, 21, 23 = Luke 19, 17,19. But which reading 
(if either) was in the common source is not easily determined, for 
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Matthew appears to add é67 to Mark about as often as Luke omits 
it, .6.8.,, Matt, 2%, 275. 22,375 20,134; 29, Shs 27 2a. 

Luke frequently adds the participle \éywy to various expressions 
of saying. Thus in parallels to Mark we find these cases: 


Mk. 1, 25 émerlunoer 


Mk. 2,6 dradoyefopevor 


Mk. 2,16 \eyor 
Mk. 5,9 érnpora 
ME. 5, 41 deve 
Mk. 9,7 wri 

Mk. 9, 17 darexplOn 
ME. 10,17 éxjpwra 
Mk. 11, 28 @\eyor 
Mk. 12,7 elxav 
ME. 12, 14 é€yovow 
Mk. 13, 3 énpora 
MK. 14, 70 é\eyor 


MK. 15, 2 érnpwrnocer 


Mk. 15, 13 &xpatav 
Mk. 15, 39 elwev 


Lk. 
- 5, 21 dradoyiferBar éyovrres 

- 5, 30 eyoyyutov dEyorres 

. 8, 30 érnpdrnce heywr (om. NBal.) 
. 8, 54 epwvnoer \éeywv 

- 9,35 pwr... A€youca 

- 9, 38 éBdnoe Eywr 

. 18, 18 émnpwrncey AEywv 

. 20, 2 elwav NEeyorTes 

. 20, 14 6redoylfovro \éyovres 

. 20, 21 émnpwrnoav dEeyorres 

- 21,7 émnpwrnoav déyorTes 

. 22, 59 duoxupifero \eywr 

- 23, 3 hpwrnoe Eeywv 

. 23, 21 émepd&ovouy Aéyovres 

. 23,47 dtater rov Oedv AEyorres 


4,35 émeriunoey \éywr 


Luke uses dzoxpiGeis with a verb of saying quite as often as do 
the other Evangelists, more than 30 times in its proper sense of 
answering questions or requests. He retains it where it is so used in 
his sources, and introduces it in some other passages where it was 


not in them. 


aroxpiels retained: 
Mt. 4, 4 dzoxpilels 
Mt. 11, 4 dzroxpueis 
Mk. 3, 33 dazroxpibels 
Mk. 8, 29 dzoxpiels 
Mk. 9, 19 daroxpiBeis 
Mt. 25, 12 dzoxpibets 


Mk. 11, 33 dmoxpievres 


Mk. 15, 2 dzroxpibeis 


droxpibels introduced: 


Mt. 4, 10 rére Neyer 


Mt. 4,7 &7 
Mk. 2,8 deve 


Mk. 2,17 dxotoas déyer 


MK. 2, 25 Aévee 


Mk. 8,,28 efaav \éyorres 


Mk. 9, 38. é¢n 
Mk. 11, 29 elev 


- 4,4 dmexpldm [Q] 

- 7, 22 admoxpibels [Q] 
. 8, 21 dmoxpibels 

- 9, 20 dzoxpibels 

- 9,41 dmoxpeis 

. 13, 25 dmoxpibels [Q] 
- 20,7 amexplOnoav 

- 23, 3 dmoxpiels 


. 4,8 daoxpibels . . . elev [Q] 
- 4,12 amoxpieis . . . elev [Q] 
- 5, 22 dmoxpibels elev 


- 5) 31 dmoxpileis . . . elma 
. 6,3 daoxpibels . . . elev 
- 9, 19 dmoxpierres elroy 


- 9,49 dmoxpibeis . . . elmev 
- 20, 3 amoxpiels 6& elweyv (= Matt. 


21, 24) 
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The use of dzoxpueis, not in answer to a real question or request, 
but for the beginning of a new speech with little or no reference to 
the situation (perhaps a Semitic idiom, see Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, p. 24), is less common in Luke, and is habitually omitted by 
him when found in his sources. See Mark 6, O75 Oyi55. 10, SEs 12, 
35; 14, 48; Matt. 11, 25; 22, 1. , 

Besides these more conventionalized and regular formulae, Luke 
shows a great variety in his choice of verbs to describe utterances of 
different kinds, frequently substituting for the common words of 
saying like \éyw and efzov verbs of more distinctive significance.! 
A careful study of the context of the following parallels will show 
how appropriately the substitutions have been made. 


Mk. 1, 30 Aéyouow Lk. 4, 38 qpdrncav 

MK. 10, 51 elre Lk. 18, 40 érnpdrnce 

MK. 11, 3 eiry Lk. 19, 31 épwrG 

Mk. 12, 14 A€yovow Lk. 20, 21 éwnpd&rnoav déyovres 

ME. 4,9 eve Lk. 8,8 édbove 

ME. 5,41 Dever | Lk. 8, 54 édbeovnoey Néywv 

Mk. 15,12 eve Lk. 23, 20 mpoceddovncer 

ME. 1, 44 Neva Lk. 5, 14 wapnyyede 

Mk. 5,8 &evye Lk. 8, 29 wapiyyedev 

ME. 5, 43 elwev Lk. 8, 55 dcéragtev 

ME. 2,16 @reyov Lk. 5, 30 éyéyyutov déyorres 

ME. 12,7 elxav Lk. 20, 14 dvedoylfovro Néyovres 

ME. 12, 18 d€yovor Lk. 20, 27 dvridéyovres 

Mk. 12, 37 Aéver Lk. 20, 44 Kade? (= Matt. 22, 45) 

Mk. 14, 70 é\eyov Lk. 22, 59 duoxupitero \éyw 

Mk. 15, 39 elwey Lk. 23, 47 @d£afer rdv Gedy Aéyov 
For the converse see 

Mk. 6,8 zapnyyerer c. va Lk. 9, 3 elev. c. orat. dir. [Q?] 

ME. 6, 39 éwéraéer c. inf. Lk. 9, 14 elxev c. orat. dir. 

ME. 8, 29 érnpwra Lk. 9, 20 elwev (cf. Neyer Mt. 16, 15) 


Mk. 14, 71 fpiaro dvabeparifev cat durt- Lk. 22, 60 elev? 
vat 


1 Compare Scholten, pp. 91, n. 6, 93, n. 3, 98: “fiir das bestindig wiederkehrende, 
einténige, allgemeine \éyew von Le zur Abwechselung gebraucht werden wapayyéd\ew, 
deloOat, towrav, rpoodwveiv, dcadoyiferba.”” 

2 For the probable motive of this change, see p. 95. 
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Luke’s Preferences in Verbs 


In regard to some other verbs Luke’s preferences can be illustrated 
by several examples for each. In the following pages illustrations 
are collected to show: : o 

1. His avoidance of OayBéowar (and éxOapBéopar), OAIBw, KaBebiw, 
kparéw, bréyw (especially the form imaye, “go thy way”), and 
$épw (in the sense of a&yw); 

2. His liking for déopar, éyyifw, émapBavopuar, btoorpédw, and 
piu; 

3. His treatment of Brérw, Epxouat, dwvéw and their compounds. 

OapPéowar occurs in Mark 1, 27; 10, 24; 10, 32 and éxOapPéouae 
in Mark 9, 15; 14, 33; 16, 5,6, but nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Except the following cases, Matthew and Luke both omit the whole verse in which 


Mark uses the word: 


Mk. 1, 27 Kai GapByOncavy Lk. 4,36 xaléyevero OdpBos Mt. omits this incident 
amavres éxt wavras 

Mk. 14, 33 fptaro &Oap- Mt. 26,37 fpgarodvmetcOa Lk. omits this point 
BetoOat Kal ddnuovetv Kal &dnyovety 

ME. 16, 5 e&OapyPnOnoar Lk. 24,5 éuddBwv yevouévwy Mt. omits this verse 


OX Bw and its compounds, as well as the noun @Aiyis (see p. 186), 
are avoided by Luke except in the solitary instance in the New 
Testament of d7oONiBw, viz. 


ME. 5, 31 ovvOdiBorra Lk. 8, 45 ovvéxovoer cal &roOAiBover 
MK. 3,9 OdiBwouw Lk. 6, 18 om., cf. émixetoOar, Lk. 5, x 
ME. 5, 24 ouvéOdArBov Lk. 8, 42 ovwvérwyov 


xabevdw is twice retained by Luke (in words of Jesus): 


Mark 5,309 ovk dméOavey GddG Kabebder = Luke 8, 52 
Mark 14, 37 Zivwr, xabebéas; Luke 22, 46 zk xadebdere; 
It is not found elsewhere in Luke or in Acts, but is changed thus: 
ME. 4, 38 xKabebdwv Lk. 8, 23 adbrvwoev 
Mk. 14, 37 Kadebdovras Lk. 22, 45 xowuwpévous 
kparéw occurs in Matt. 12 times, in Mark 15 times, in Luke 
2 (Acts 4) times. To Mark 3, 21; 6, 17; 7, 3, 4, 8; 9, 103 14, 44, 
46, 51, Luke has no parallels; xparnoas in Luke 8, 54 is from Mark 


5, 41. 
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In the remaining cases in Mark, Luke changes it or omits this 
verb: 


Mk. 1, 31 Kparjoas ris xeupds Lk. 4, 39 omits 

MK. 9, 27. kparhoas rijs xetpds Lk. 9, 42 omits 

ME. 12, 12 airév xparfoa ty. Lk, 20, 19 émiBadetv éx’abrov ras xelpas 

Mk. 14, 1 xparhoarre Lk. 22, 2 omits 

ME. 14/49 ovx éxoarhoaté pe Lk. 22, 53 otx é&erelvare Tas xelpas én” 
{ ewe 


The verb trayw occurs never in Acts, only 5 times in Luke, 
though it is frequent in the other three gospels. Its intransitive use 
is not classical, but in Hellenistic times was common, as it is in 
modern Greek (Kennedy, Sources, p. 156). Luke frequently changes 
a 


Mk. 14, 13. barayere eis THY wor Lk. 22, 10 eloedOdvrwv dyer eis THY Todw 
Mk. 14, 21 vids tod avOpwrov brave Lk. 22, 22 vids rod avOpmmov mopeverar 


The form traye is especially common in Matthew and Mark, but 
occurs nowhere in Luke. Very likely it seemed to him vulgar. In 
the following cases he has probably changed or omitted it: 


Mt. 4, 10 traye, carava (cf. Mk. 8, 33) Lk. 4,8 omits [Q} 


Mk. 1, 44 braye .. . detéov Lk. 5,14 dmeddav detéov 

ME. 2,11 braye! Lk. 5, 24 sopebov 

Mt. 8,13 iraye Lk. 7, 10 entirely different [Q] ” 
Mk. 5,19 wtmaye eis Tov olkédy cou Lk. 8, 39 tmédorpede eis Tdv otkov Gov 
ME. 5, 34 tmaye eis eiphvnv Lk. 8, 48 ropebou eis cipnyny 

Mk. 6, 38 smdyere, tere? Lk. 9, 13. om. (see also p. 80) 
Mt. 18, 15 wtaye, édeyéov abrov Lk. 17, 3. émeriunoor abrév [Q] 

Mk. 10, 21 traye, doa exes THANTOV Lk. 18, 22 révra dca exes THANoOY 


Mk. 10, 52 traye, } mloris cov ceowxev coe §©=0 Lx. 18, 42. Gd BAePov: 7H aloes K.T.D, 


Harnack (Sayings, p. 109) says; “ The traye in all three cases of 
its occurrence (4, 10; 8, 13; 18, 15) is probably inserted by St. 
Matthew.” But in passages from Mark, Matthew nowhere inserts 
it and Luke always omits it. Would they deal differently with Q? 

With regard to another saying of Q, Harnack makes an equally 
unjustified statement. Matt. 10, 16 reads idod éy® dmooTé\dw buds 
@s mpoBara é& wéow A’Kwv. Luke 10, 3 reads: brayere, idod azo- 


1 In Mark 2, 9 traye is read by ND 33 (apparently assimilated from 2, 11), but most 
other mss. of Mark and the parallels in Matt. 9, 5 and Luke 5, 23 read weperares. 

2 Perhaps this verse is not from Q at all; see Harnack, Sayings, pp. 77, 210 f. 

3 Mark 8, 33 traye dricw pov, carava; Luke omits the whole verse. 
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oTé\hw tyas ws dpvas & péow Adxwv. Harnack (Sayings, p. 13) 
says: ‘‘ bréyere is an addition of St. Luke in order to connect verse 3 
with verse 2.” But this connection may have been just as much 
needed in Q, if, as Harnack prints it on p. 134, these verses occurred 
in the same order there as in Luke; while Matt. could have easily 
omitted trayere in his context. 

dépw, which in modern Greek has almost entirely replaced ayw 
(Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 996,3), was already in Hellen- 
istic times encroaching upon it, by taking the meaning “lead,” 
“bring,” of persons and cattle. So Mark uses it, but Luke corrects 
him thus: 


MK. 1, 32 &epov LE. 4, 40 #yayov 

Mk. 09,2 dvadépa Lk. 9, 28 mapadaBdv avéBn 

ME. 9, 19 ¢épere Lk. 9, 41 mpocayaye 

ME. 11, 2 dépere Lk. 19, 30 dydayere 

Mk. 11,7 ¢épovar Lk. 19, 35 #yayov (So Matt. 21, 7) 

Mk. 15,1 daqveyxav Lk. 23, 1 fyayov 

Mk. 15, 22 ¢épovor Cf. Lk. 23, 33 d&fdOov (Matt. 27, 2 
arnyayov) 


In Mark, if not elsewhere, the scribe of D or its ancestor has shown the same desire 
for improvement as the author of Luke. The readings of that ms. for the above pas- 
sages in Mark are: 1, 32 éépocar, 9, 2 avaryer, 9, 19 Péepere, II, 2 ayayere, II, 7 
ityayov, 15, I amnyayov, 15, 22 a&yovor. See Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien, p. 11. 


eyyifw occurs in Matt. 7 times, Mark 3 times, Luke 18 times, 
Acts 6 times. Throughout the New Testament its use in escha- 
tological associations is common; cf. Rom. 13, 12; Heb. to, 25; 
Jas. 5,8; 1 Pet. 4,7. So Luke uses it: 


Mk. 13,6 e&ya ew Lk. 21, 8 adds kat 6 xatpés #yyexev 
Mk. 13, 14 BdédAvyHA Epqudsews Lk. 21, 20 Hyyecev 4 eoquwors 
LK. 21, 28 éeyylter 4 drodbrpwots dpe 

So Matthew uses it (?): 
Mk. 14, 41 #dev 4 Spa Mt. 26, 45 fyyexev 4 Spa 

With 4 Bacrreia 70d Ged (rdv obpavéy) it is found in the preaching of the Baptist 
(Matt. 3, 2), in the early preaching of Jesus (Mark I, 15 = Matt. 4, 17), and in the 
programme of the mission (Matt. 10, 7 = Luke 10,9). Luke, however, repeats it in 
LO, IL wAjy TodTO ywwwoxere, bre Hyyuev 4 Bacrdela rod Geod. 


In its ordinary uses, Luke’s preference for éyyi{w may be seen in 
the following parallels: 


Mt. 6, 20 krérrat ob diopbacovew ob Lk. 12, 33 KAérrns obk eyyite [Q] 
KAemrovowy 


ME. 10, 46 %pxovrar eis *leparxed Lk. 18, 35 éyyltev adrép els I. 
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Mk. 10, 50 #AOev rpds *Incodv Lk. 18, 40 éyyiodvros abrod 

Mk. 14,1 jv 70 waoxa kai ra dfvpaperad = Lk. 22, 1 Hyyeter 4 eoprh tov dtbuwv 4 
S00 juepas Aeyouern TA0KA 

Mk. 14, 45 Ody eb0ds rpocedav Lk. 22, 47 frryioev 


értkapBavoua (found only once each in Matt. and Mark, viz., 
Matt. 14, 31 peculiar to Matt., Mark 8, 23 peculiar to Mark) is used 
by Luke in 9, 47 for AaBwv Mark 9, 36; in 20, 20 for aypebowow 
Mark 12, 13 (see Kennedy, p. 13, Schmid, IV, 267); in 23, 26 for 
a&yyapebovow Mark 15, 21 (see Kennedy, p. 72). It occurs besides in 
Luke 14, 4; 20, 26; Acts 9, 27; 16,19; 17,19; 18,17; 21, 30, 335 
23, 10. 

Except in Matt. 9, 38 (= Luke 10, 2 denOnre obv rod kupiov Tod 
Bepisyod), d€éouar is used by Luke only among the evangelists. The 
following instances are in parallels to Mark: 


Mk. 1, 40 qapaxadav Lk. 5,12 &enOn 
ME. 5,7 dpxitw Lk. 8, 28 déopar 
MK. 5,18 zapexader Lk. 8, 38 éeiro 
Mk. 9, 18 ela Lk. 9, 40 eéenOnv, cf. 9, 38 


broorpépw occurs 21 times in Luke and 11 (12) times in Acts, but 
not in the other gospels (except Mark 14, 40, where, however, SBDL 
and the older versions read é\@wv). That Luke should use it in re- 
casting his sources is natural. See the following: 


Mk. 1,14 7\e Lk. 4,14 dréorpeper 

ME. 5,19 taye eis tov olxdv cov Lk. 8, 39 bmdorpede cis Tov otKdy gov 
ME. 5, 21 dvarepacavros Lk. 8, 40 dmrocrpéhew cf. 37 dréorpeper 
MK. 6, 30 cuvayovrar Lk. 9, 10 dmoorpépavres 

Mt. 12, 44 émortpiyw Lk. 11, 24 troorpévw [Q] 

ME. 16, 8 éedoicar Lk. 24, 9 trocrpépacar 


giw and ovvdtw are used of the growth of plants more properly 
than dvaBairw and éfavaréAdw (Kennedy, Sources, p. 73). 


ME. 4,5 ééavérerhey Lk. 8,6 qdvev 
Mk. 4,7 4avéBnoar Lk. 8, 7 ovvovetoat 
ME. 4,8 dvaBaivorra xal abfqvopevov } Lk. 8,8 gve 

But édby of Mark 13, 28 is replaced by rpoBadwow Luke 21, 30. 


Luke shares the use of BAémw common in the Koiné as a sub- 
stitute for the verb épaw, but in a few cases changes its more unusual 
combinations.? 

1 In the parable of the mustard seed Mark 4, 32 again uses dvaBatvw, while Q (Matt. 


13, 32 =Luke 13, 19) apparently used adédrw. 
2 The absence of the verb in Luke 7, 22 a eldere kai jxovoare, parallel to Mt. 11, 4 4 
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Mk. 12, 38 Bdémere ard 
Mk. 13, 33 BaAemere 
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Lk. 12, 1 mpocéxere (= Matt. 16, 6), 


éavrots a6 (perhaps from Q) 
Lk. 20, 46 mpocéxere 
Cf. Lk. 21, 34 mpooéxere éavrois 


mpocéxere Eavrois occurs only in Luke and Acts. The remaining instances are 
Luke 17, 3; Acts 5, 35; 20, 28. 
For “‘ be a respecter of persons ” Luke also has a more usual form, 


Mk, 12, 14 PBdéres eis tpdcwrov Lk. 20, 21 AapBavers rpdcwmov 


Luke usually omits éuBAéWas and zepiBAePapevos when they occur 
in Mark, viz.: Mark 10, 21, 27 and Mark 3, 34; 5, 32; 9, 8; 10, 23; 
11,11. Each occurs once in Luke: éuSdélas, 20, 17 (not in Mark 12, 
10); mepuBrePauevos, 6, 10 (retained from Mark 3,5). éuBdrdfaca, 
Mark 14, 67, is replaced by Luke’s favorite verb arevioaca, Luke 22, 
56, but in a later verse (22, 61) is the form évéBAeWer. 

Note also Matt. 6, 26 éu@déPare; Luke 12, 24 xaravonoare [Q]. 


In the use of other verbs of seeing Luke has some characteristic 


habits. 


He is fond of etpicxw in this sense and of Oedowa, but frequently 


changes Oewpéw: 


akovere kai Bérere, may be due to the source, or, if not, to a difference of tense, for 
€BdeVa scarcely occurs in the New Testament. 

1 For the omission of idwv the participle see pp. 89 f. In another series of cases Luke 
omits the verb of seeing but with far more radical effect on the structure of sentences. 
These are the cases where Luke says directly that something took place while Mark 


only states that something was seen to take place. 


be assigned to each case: 


Mk. 1, 10 elder oxtfouévous rods odpavods 


kai 76 wvetua .. . KaraBatvov, x.7.d. 


Perhaps a different reason should 


Lk. 3, 21 éyévero ... dvewxOvar rév ob- 
pavov, kai karaBfva 76 wvedua., K.T.d. 


(Here Mt. 3, 16 has elev rvedua .. . karaBatvoy with Mark, but xat idod qve@xOnoar 


of ovpavoi which is more like Luke). 
Mk. 5, 31 @déres rov dxXov avvOAlBovrd 


oe ne 

Mk. 5, 38 Gewpe? . . . kAaiovras, x.T.d. 

Mk. 9, 4 Kai &6n abrots ’Hdelas ov 
Mwicet, kat joav auvdadodrvres 7O 
"Inood 

Mk. 9, 14 eldov SxAov todd 

Mk. 14, 62 dpeobe rdv vidv rod &vOpmrov 


&x be&tGv Kabquevov 


Lk. 8, 45 of dxAor ouvéxouciv ce Kai arro- 
OXtBoveww 

Lk. 8, 52 &Aavoy 5& wavres, x.7.X. 

Lk. 9, 30 xal tdod dvdpes Sb0 cuvedddovv 
ait@, otrwes joav M. kai ’H. ot éd0évres 
ey 86Ep 

Lk. 9, 37 curivrncev air& 8xdos ToAbs 

Lk. 22 69 dad rod viv 68 orate 6 vids Tod 
avOpwrov Kabjuevos éx deEtOv 


For the reverse see Mt. 8, 1: = Lk. 13, 28. and 


Mk. 12, 42 pla xnpa rrwxh Bare 


Lk. 21, 2 eldev 5€ tiva xhpay rerrxpar 
Baddoveav 
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ME. 2,14 eléev Lk. 5, 27 @eacaro 

Mk. 5,15 Oewpodow Lk. 8, 35 «dpov 

Mk. 9,8 eldov Lk. 9, 36 ebdpéOn 

Mk. 12, 41 eewper Lk. 21,1 dvaBrepas eliev 

Mk. 15, 40 Oewpodoa Lk. 23, 49 paca (cf. Oewpnaavres 48) 
Mk. 15, 47 @ewpovv Lk. 23, 55 @edacarro 

Mk. 16,4 dvaBd\eQvacat Oewpodow Lk. 24, 2 edpov 


mpovepuvnoev in Luke 6, 13 seems to take the place of rpooxaNetrat 
(Mark 3, 13), and in Luke 23, 20 of the simple doxpuOels Ehevyer 
(Mark 15, 12). mpoodwvéw occurs outside of Luke (Luke 13, 12; 
Acts 21, 40; 22, 2) only in Matt. 11, 16 from Q (= Luke 7, 32). 
éridwvéw is peculiar to Luke (Luke 23, 21; Acts 12, 22; 21, 34; 22, 
24). Simple dwvéw is used for \éyw in Luke 8, 8, 54 (= Mark 5,9, 
41), but is not specially characteristic of Luke. 

Forms of gpxouat or its compounds frequently disappear in Luke’s 
reproduction of his sources. Not only are wopebouat and other 
verbs used in its place, giving greater elegance or definiteness to the 
description, but the (Hebraistic ?) idiom of Luke allows the use of 
idob and the nominative in place of any verb at all. Further, the 
verb can often be omitted without great loss from Mark’s narrative, 
especially where it is codrdinate with another verb, or where several 
forms of the verb are gathered in a single passage. 

Besides the three instances given above (p. 173) for the use of 
qopebvouat in place of trdyw, ropebouat (which is not found in Mark)! 
is used for aaépxopuat in the following cases: 


Mk. 1, 35 amber Lk. 4, 42 émopeb6n 

ME. 6, 36 dedOdvtes Lk. 9, 12 wopev0évres 
Mk. 6, 37 amedObvres Lk. 9, 13. mopevevres 
Mk. 14, 12 dmedOérres Cf. Lk. 22, 8 sopevOévres 


In one instance éxzopebowas is used for ééepxopuat: 
Mk. 1, 28 édOev (So Lk. 4,14; 7,17; Lk. 4, 37 eemopevero 
see pp. 108 f.) 


But for the simple épxouar, ropebouar appears not to be substituted. Rather are 
the two verbs contrasted as ‘ come’ and ‘ go’ in Matt. 8, 9 = Luke 7, 8. 


1 zopebouas is read by Westcott and Hort in Mark g, 30 following only B*D and 
some testimony from the versions. The three occurrences in [Mark] 16, 9~20 of course 
cannot be considered an exception. The omission of the simple verb in Mark is the 
more remarkable since the compounds eic- é&- and rapamropeboua:, are characteristic 
of Mark (Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 12 n.), and are removed by Luke in rewriting 
Marcan passages. See Mark 1, 21; 4,19; 5, 495 6, 11 and their parallels in Luke. 
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For goxouar and its compounds Luke substitutes various other 


verbs: 


MEST 935 
Mk. 1, 38 é&dOov 
Mk. 3, 31 épxerar 
Mk. 5,1 7A0ov 

Mt. 10, 13 é\Oarw 
Mt. 10, 34 7A0ov 
Mk. 11, 27b Epxovrar 


ampocedOav 


émioras 
ameoradny (cf. pp. 97, 117 f.). 


TapeyeveTo 


Lk. 4, 39 
Lk. 4, 43 
Lk. 8, 19 
Lk. 8, 26 
Lk. 10, 6 éravaranoerat [Q] 
Lk. 12, 51 rapeyeroyunr [Q] 
LE. 207% 


KaTém\evoav 


éwéoTnoav 


ido without a verb takes the place of épxouar: 


Mk. 1, 40 épxerac Aempds 
ME. 2, 3 epxovrac deportes 
Mk. 15, 43 ear "Iwond 


Lk. 5, 12 idov dvip mAnpns Aexpas 
Lk. 5, 18 idod Gripes pépovres 
Lk. 23, 50 idod avip dvoyare "Iwond 


Compare also xai iso) yuvf (Luke 7, 37) with Ader yur (Mark 14, 3). Note also 
the idob of Luke 8, 41 (cf. Mark 5, 22), Luke 22, 47 (cf. Mark 14, 43 maparylverat). 
Luke introduces iSob elsewhere in sections taken from Mark, and in matter peculiar 
to his gospel, and in Acts it occurs very frequently. It is used to introduce new char- 
acters in the cases cited above and in Luke 2, 25; 9, 38 (cf. Mark 9,17); 10, 25; 14, 2; 
19, 2; Acts 8, 27; 16,1. It is also used to emphasize a large number or amount (Luke 
13, 7; 13, 16; 15, 29; 19, 8) —a very peculiar and unique usage. 


The following list shows how in other ways forms of épxouar are 
omitted, or at least reduced in number: 


MK. 1, 29 é&eAOdvTes HAOOV Lk. 4, 38 dvacras . . . elondOe 
Mk. 1, 35 ééHAOev Kai aa7ndOev Lk. 4, 42 é&eAOav ErropebOn 

Mk. 2, 18 épxovra cat eyouoww Lk. 5, 33 elwav 

Mk. 3, 6 eedOdvtes Lk. 6, 12 omits 


Mk. 4, 4 dev ra reread Kai Karépayev Lk. 8,5 7a werewa . . . Katépayer 
Mk. 5, 38-40 %pxorvra ... eicehOdv Lk. 8, 51 eddy 

. . elomropebeTat 
Mt. 13, 32 éddetv Ta ered Tov odpavod 


Kal KaTaoknvowv 


Lk. 13, 19 Tad mwerewva TOD ov’pavod KarTe- 
oxnvacer [Q] 


Mk. 11, 15 kai pxovra .. . kal eice- Lk. 19, 45 kal cicehOav 
Nav 
Mk. 12, 14 kai é\Odvres AEyovoww Lk. 20, 21 Kal érnpwrncay éyovrtes 
Mk. 12, 42 éddodoa xnpa eBarev Lk. 21, 2 elder xnpav Baddovcav 
Mk. 14, 16 kal é&ov . . . Kal HdOov Lk. 22,13 daedOovtes 
Mk. 14, 32 épxovrat Lk. 22, 40 ‘yevouevos 
Mk. 14, 45 dav eb0ds mpocehOcsy Lk. 22,47 hyyuoev 7 "Inood 
Mk. 14, 66 epxerac . . . Kal ibotca Lk. 22, 56 idotoa 


See also pp. 89 f. 


1 Especially striking is its repeated use with dvqp, avdpes in Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 40; 
9, 30} 9, 38; 23, 50; 24, 4 (cf. the parallels to these passages in Mark); and in Luke 
19, 2; Acts 1, 10; 8, 27; 10, 19, 30; II, 11. 
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For the simple verbs eiui and yivowar more definite words are 


substituted by Luke: 
Mk. 1,4 


éyeveto "lwavyns 
Mk. 4, 37. yiverac Aatrday 
Mk. 6,15 éoriv 

Mk. 6, 15 [éoriv understood] 
Mk. 8, 28 [éoriv understood} 
Mk. 10, 47 éorly 


Mk. 14,1 jv 


Lk. 3, 3. #\9ev (possibly from Q) 
Lk. 8, 23 xaréBn AatrAay 

Lk. 9, 8 épavn 

Lk. 9, 8 dveorn 

Lk. 9, 19 dvéorn 

Lk. 18, 37 mwapépxerar 

Lk. 22,1 hyyetvev 


Perhaps yivoua is preferred by Luke to eiui for the same reason, 


viz. that it is less colorless. 


Mt. 7, 27 jv 4 mrGots abris peyadn 


Mt. 12, 40 jv "Iwvais & TH Kordiga Tod 
KNTOUS 
Mt. 25, 21 él ddtya fs ToTds 
Mk. 12, 7 quav tora 7 KAnpovoula 
Mk. 12, 23 rivos abr&v tora yur 
Mk. 10 éorar duav dvaxovos 
9 43 lr 


Thus: 


Lk. 6, 49 eyevero 76 pHyua Tis oiktas Exel- 
vns weve [Q] 

Lk. 11, 30 éyévero "Iwvas tots Nwevetrats 
onueiov [Q] 

Lk. 19, 17 & @axloTw mords eyevov [Q] 

Lk. 20, 14 tva judy yévnrar 4 KAnpovopla 

Lk. 20, 33 tivos abr&p yiverar yur 


Cf. Lk. 22, 26 yuwéoOw .. . ws 6 braxovav 


In the following passage both verbs occur in each gospel but their position is ex- 
changed. Harnack (Sayings, p. 63), attributes the change to Luke. 


Mt. 5, 45 émws yevnobe viol rod matpos 
iudv Tod & obpavots . . . 48 éceode obv 


tuels TEAELOL 


Lk. 6, 35 Kal cece viol bpicrov . . . 36 
viveode oixtippoves [Q] 


Compare also Luke’s use of taapxw in place of eivi, or where 


words are simply in apposition: 


Mk. 5, 22 eis r&v dpxtovvaywywr, dve- 
pate “Tdepos 

Mt. 7, 11 ei oby byels rovnpol dvtes 

Mk. 15, 43 “Iwond . . . eboxquwr Bov- 


AevT Hs 


Lk. 8, 41 dvip @ dvoya "Tderpos, kai airdos 
dpxov ths cuvaywyhs baipxe [Q] 

Lk. 11, 13 ei ody byets Tovnpol imapxovrTes 
[Q] 


Lk. 23, 50 “Iwoip Bovdrevtjs trapxwr 


The use of yivouae with the dative of the person in the sense, “it 
happened to him,” is not found in the Gospel of Luke, though it oc- 
curs thrice in Mark (and in Acts 7, 40 from LXX; cf. Acts 12, 18): 


Mk. 5, 16 més eyévero TH Sarporrfouerp 
Mk. 5, 33 6 vévyover abrij 
Mk. 9, 21 Todro yéyover abT@ 


Lk. 8, 36 més éowOn 6 Sauoriodels 
Cf. Lk. 8, 47 cs ia0n rapaxprua } 
Lk. 9, 42 omits the whole dialogue 


adinu is a verb of so varied meaning that it is frequently am- 
biguous. Whether Luke consciously avoids it for this reason or not, 


1 Cf. Mk. 5, 29 tarac 
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it will be seen in the following parallels that his substitute is per- 
fectly clear: 


1. To leave heirs at death: 


Mk. 12,19 éav .. . ph adf réexvov Lk. 20, 28 éay . . . obros Grexvos 7 
Mk. 12, 20 ovk ddfjxev oréppa Lk. 20, 29 Grexvos 
Mk. 12, 22 obk ddjjxay oréppa Lk. 20, 31 ob karéduropr Téexva 
2. To leave undone, neglect: 
Mt. 23, 23 ddnxare Lk 11, 42 mapépxecbe [Q] 
Mt. 23, 23 adetvac Lk. 11, 42 mapetvar [Q] 
3. To leave alone, depart from: 
Mt. 4, 11 ddinow abrdv 6 6raBodos Lk. 4, 13 6 dtaBoros aréorn ax’ abrod 
[Q] 
Mt. 18, 12 obdxi ddjoe (v.1. adeis) Lk. 15, 4 ob karadelre [Q] 
4. To allow: 
Mk. 1, 35 ovk #duev (cf. 11, 16) Lk. 4, 41 ovk ela 
Mt. 5, 40 d&des Lk. 6, 29 ph Kwrbons [Q] 


Mk. 5, 19 obk adjxer abrov (scil. va per’ Lk. 8, 38 darédvoev abrov 

avrov 7) 
Mt. 23,13 ovd¢ . . . adlere Lk. 11, 52 ékwddboare [Q] 

The reverse case: 
Mt. 24, 43. odx dp elacer Lk. 12, 39 otk dv adjxev [Q] 
is very hard to explain, especially as it is more likely that éaw is original than that 
Matthew has introduced it. Cf. Harnack, Sayings, p. 33. On Luke’s use of xwdtew 
see Harnack, zbid., p. 100. 


Note also the following parallels: 


Mk. 4, 36 dadévres tov bxdov Lk. 8, 22 omits (so Matt. 8, 23) 
Mk. 8, 13 ddels (Matt. 16, 14 xaraki- Lk. omits the whole section 
mov) abrovs 


Mk. 11, 6 &¢dfxav abrots Lk. 19, 34 omits (so Matt. 21, 6) 
Mk. 12,12 dérres aibrov (= Matt. 22, Lk. 20, 19 omits 
22) : 
Mk. 15, 37 dels pwviy ueyadnv Lk. 23, 46 gwrfoas (Matt. 27, 50 


xpdéas) dwrp meyadn 


Even when Luke retains the verb a&dinu, he often changes the 
form. Here the motive is perhaps still more obscure, but in some 
cases may be the varied connotation of the forms. 


Mk. 2, 5,9 ddievra Lk. 5, 20, 23 d&@ewvrar (cf. Lk. 7, 47, 48) 
Mk. 2,7 ddrévar Lk. 5, 21 adetvar 

Mt. 6,12 adjKaper Lk. 11, 4 ddiopuer [Q] 

Mt. 24, 40, 41 ddlerar Lk. 17, 34, 35, [36] adeOqoerac [Q] 
Mk. 13, 2 ob ph) aed! Lk. 21, 6 obk ddeOqoerat 


In Acts the verb is used only three times. 


1 In Matt. 12, 32b, B reads od yr) adeOG over against obk (N ob uh) adeOycerar in all 
other mss. and in the parallel Luke 12, ro. 
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Similarly the ambiguous verb alpw is apparently avoided by 
Luke: 


MK. 2,3 = aipduevor Lk. 5, 18 émi xAlyns (Matt. 9, 2 émi 
kAlyns BeBAnuévor ) 

Mk. 2, 21 = Matt. 9, 16 aipe Lk. 5, 36 76 kauwov oxioe 

Mt. 24, 39 jjpev dravras Lk. 17, 27 amadecev dravras [Q] 

MK. 15, 21 = Matt. 27, 32 don Lk. 23, 26 épewv 

Note that Matthew avoids atpw. Besides the passage cited above see: 

Lk. 6, 29 10d atpovros Mt. 5, 40 7G OédovTe . . . AaGetv [Q] 

Lk. 6, 30 od atpovros Mt. 5, 42 rév OédorTa. . . . davicacba [Q] 

Mk. 4,15 = Lk. 8,12 atpe Mt. 13, 19 dpmwater 

Mk. 8, 19 ijpare Mt. 16,9 éddBere 

MK. 8, 20 fpare Mt. 16, 10 édafere 

Lk. 11, 52 fpare ri Kdetda Mt. 23, 13. xAelere [Q] 


Perhaps a comparison of the use of atpw in Mark and Q can be made from the fol- 
lowing double parallels: 
Mk. 6, 8 atpwow = Lk. 9, 3 alpere Mt. 10,9 xrjcecbe 
Lk. 10, 4 Baoragere 
ME. 8, 34 = Mt. 16, 24= Lk. 9, 23 =Mt. 10, 38 AapBave rdov oravpdv 


apatw Tov oravpdv Lk. 14, 27 Baordger tov oravpdv 
Mk. 11, 23 = Mt. 21, 21 dpOnre cat Mt.17,20 perdBa evOev éxet 
BrAnOnTe eis THY OGaccav Lk. 17, 6 éxpifwOnre cal purebOnre ev rH 
Oaraoon 


Of course it is possible that the original verb of Q is not preserved by either Luke or 
Matthew in any of these instances. Except in the first case, Harnack (Sayings, pp. 88, 
145; cf. p. 134) as usual gives the preference to the form in Matthew. But perdfa 
(Matt. 17, 20) is almost certainly secondary, for Matthew uses it five times to Luke’s 
once, and twice (8, 34; 15, 29; cf. 12, 9) substitutes it for other verbs in Mark, who 
never uses the word. So apparently Matthew substitutes AayBavw for atpw in three 
cases given above, while Bacré{w may be original with Q in Luke 14, 27, as well as 
in Luke ro, 4 and Matt. 3, 11, where Harnack retains it. 


Selection of More Literary Synonyms 


More significant are the cases in which Luke substitutes a word of 
his own for a verb occurring only once or twice in his sources. Pref- 
erence for one word for coming, saying, and the like, above a syn- 
onymous term, may merely reflect a writer’s habitual mode of ex- 
pression, without implying reflection or distinct motive. This is not 
so likely to be the case, however, with less common words, and 
changes in these may with greater probability be attributed to de- 
liberate choice and thus disclose the author’s sense of propriety in 
diction. 
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In some cases Luke seems to be influenced mainly by motives of 
style. 


Thus, for the unusual ércparre, Mark 2, 21 (the lexicons mention only this pas- 
sage)!, he substitutes the common émSaAde (5, 36) as does Matt. 9, 16. 

For cxavdadiforra: twice in Luke, eight times in Mark and thirteen times in Mat- 
thew) Luke once substitutes the common a¢ioravrac (Luke 8, 13 = Mark 4, 17). 

For xo\adifew (Mark 14, 65 = Matt. 26, 27, a late denominative, found elsewhere 
only in ecclesiastical writers) Luke 22, 63 uses déow, which is at least as old as the 
comedy in the sense ‘strike.’ 

Similarly é&egadiwoay (Mark 12, 4 NBL — &wat Neyduerory in Greek literature) ? 
disappears probably into the €cdo8dAnoar of Matt. 21, 35 and the still more classical 
Tpavpaticaytes (found elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts ro, 16) and 
Seiparres, of Luke 20, 11, 12. 

For xpopepipvare, Mark 13, 11, “ aa Neyouevov in New Testament and perhaps 
in writers earlier than the close of the canon, Matt. [10, 19] has wepeuvay, Luke [21,14] 
the classical rpouedera@y, ‘ to prepare a speech.’”? (Swete ad Joc.) 

Parallel to xarauaGere (Matt. 6, 28, nowhere else in New Testament and not fre- 
quent in any Greek except possibly Xenophon and Plato) Luke 12, 27 has the more 
common karavojcare, a favorite word of his, as shown by the parallels: 


Mt. 6, 26 &uPdavare eis Lk. 12, 24 xaravojoare [Q] 
Mk. 12, 15 dav Lk. 20, 23 xaravojoas 


The verb £mpaivw in the medical sense (see p. 47) is not used by 
Luke. 


Mk. 3, 1 éypauperny xetpa Lk. 6,6 3 xeip . . . Hv Epa 
MK. 5, 29 é&npav6n 4 rnyh Lk. 8, 44 éorn 4 piors 
ME. 9, 18 Empaiverar Lk. 9, 39 omits (cf. p. 60, n. 73) 


But he retains é&npav6y of the withered sprout of grain, Luke 8, 6 = Mark 4, 6. 


The verbs censured by Atticists, ancient and modern, and avoided 
by Luke form an interesting list: 


Mark 15, 21 &yyapetw (a Persian loan-word not naturalized until Hellenistic times; 
see Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 489, note 1, Zahn, Introduction, I, p. 66, note rz): 
Luke 23, 26 ér:AaBéueron. — Mark 12, 13 &ypedowow (poetical, Schmid, Afticismus, IV, 
267): Luke 20, 20 ém:AaBwvrar.— Parallel to sawite (Matt. 5, 39; see Lobeck, Phryn. 
p. 175) Luke 6, 29 has réxrw. — ypryopetre (Mark 14, 38; Lobeck, Phryn., pp. 118 f.) is 
omitted in Luke 22, 46 (unless dvacrévres be a substitute for it). “Lukas hat es zwei- 
mal, aber da wo die urspriingliche Bedeutung durchschimmert,” viz. 12, 37, 39— 
Norden. But the latter case is perhaps an assimilation of some Mss. to Matt. 22, 43- 
— For oridSovra (Mark 9, 3. “ Dass das Wort der xow} angehirt, zeigt auch Apoll. 
Soph. lex. Hom., p. 145, 23 Bekker.’ — Schmid, Atticismus IV, p- 229) Luke 9, 209 
has étaorpaxrwr.— For éoxarws yer (Mark 5, 23 ‘ to be at the point of death,’ a 
phrase condemned by Atticists, Lobeck, Phryn. p. 389) Luke 8, 42 has areynoxer, 


I have lately noted the word in Theophrastus, Characters, 16, 6. 
2 See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 95; éedadaiwoay in the other MSs. means ordinarily in 
Greek ‘ to summarize.’ Cf. Scholten, p. 95, n. 5. 
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“was dying.’ — For épxig¢w (Mark 5, 7; Lobeck Phryn, p. 361) Luke 8, 28 has déouar, 
On this change, see also above pp. 93, 175. 

Certain uses of Sidwus equivalent to the Latin do might be sus- 
pected of being Latinisms. Luke avoids two of them: 


Mk. 3, 6 cupBobd\ov edidovv NB al. Lk. 6, 11 ocuvedadouv 
Mk. 4, 8 éldou xapwév (= Matt. 13,8) Lk. 8,8 éroinoe Kapmov 


Perhaps another Latinism is to be found in Mark’s use of ioxdw = valeo. Luke uses 
a good Greek word in its place: 
Mk. 2,17 ioxbovtes Lk. 5, 31 byeaivovres 


Luke avoids giving verbs an unusual, incorrect, vulgar, or un- 
classical meaning. 


For OpoctaGe, ‘ be frightened ’ (Mark 13, 7 = Matt. 24, 6, and in LXX; see Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 126; in classical Greek it meant ‘ raise an outcry ”) Luke 21, 9 has wronOnrte, 
(The Western Text of Mark 13, 7 has OopuBetoGe). — For borepet, “be wanting,’ Lat. 
deficere, Mark 10, 21 (John 2, 3 v.1., Dioscorides 5, 86), Luke 18, 22 has the regular 
Nelwer. — For rpwyovres ‘ eating’ (Matt. 24, 38, cf. Photius p. 231, note, quoted by 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 486f., note 4: tpayew obxt 76 éoOlew ards, ANAG TA 
tpaynuara Kat tpwxtrd Kadobpera) Luke 17, 27 has jjoOov. — For &Badru (Matt. 12, 
35 bis), in its (late) colorless sense involving no notion of violence, Luke 6, 45 bis has 
mpodépe. (See also above, p. 91). 


Greater definiteness and freedom from ambiguity is obtained by 
using for yeuifeoOa. (Mark 4, 37, technical term for loading with 
cargo) cvverAnpotvro (Luke 8, 23) when the boat was in danger of 
being filled with waves. For ovv{nrety (Mark 1, 27), Luke 4, 36 has 
avvedddovv (“more precise.” Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 89). 

Improvements of literary tone may be recognized in the following: 


ME. 1, 26 omdpatapv Lk. 4, 35 pivar} 

Mk. 3, 16 éréOnxev dvopa Lk. 6, 14 wvopacer 

Mt. 5, 39 oTpevor Lk. 6, 29 mapexe [Q] 

Mk. 4, 16 AapBavovor Lk. 8, 13 déxovrar 

Mk. 4, 39 ékéracev Lk. 8, 24 ératcavto 

Mt. 6, 20 dgavifea Lk. 12, 33 dcapBeipe [Q] 

Mt. 10, 34 Bareiv eipnyny Lk. 12, 51 dodvar eipqrgv [Q] 

Mk. 9, 42 Kaddv éore waddov Lk. 17, 2 Avorreded (Matt. 18, 6 ovp- 
péper) 

Mk. 10, 47 kpavew Lk. 18, 38 éBdnoev 

Mk. 14, 23 AaBwv Lk. 22, 17 defdevos (cf. 8, 13 above) 


Luke does not consistently eschew words which for one reason or 
another he seems to disapprove. Of those enumerated above he 


1 EF. A. Abbott, Proclamation of the New Kingdom, p. 159, notes that in Dan. 8, 7 
the Septuagint and Theodotion read éorapatev and épuev respectively. 
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himself uses cxavdarifw, ypnyopéw, dpxifw (Acts 19, 13), orapdcow 
(Luke 9, 39, 42 = Mark 9, 26), xpdgfw. But this inconsistency does 
not deprive his habitual improvement of the diction in such cases 
of its significance. 

The following additional examples of such improvement may be 
noted: 


Mt. 23, 31 rap dovevodytwr Lk. 11, 48 dméxreway [Q] 
Mt. 23, 35 édoveboare Lk. 11, 51 drodopévov [Q] 
Mk. 9, 42 BéBAnrae Lk. 17, 2 €pperrar 

Mk. 11, 7 émiBdddovar LK. 19, 35 émiplpavtes 


MK. 15, 22 peSepunvevduevov (alate word) Lk. 23, 23 Kxadobuevov 


In some instances it is not obvious why one synonym is preferred 
to the other: 


Mk. 9,9 xaraBavdrtwv Lk. 9, 37. xareNOdvrav 

Mk. 10, 48 ocwrjop Lk. 18, 39 ovyjon 

ME. 14, 47 racer Lk. 22, 50 éwaratey (Matt. 26, 51 xara- 
Eas) 

Mk. 15, 46 &elAnoev LK. 23, 53 &eridutev (= Matt. 27, 59) 

Mt. 5,4 zevOodvres Lk. 6, 21 xdaiovres [Q] 

Mt. 11,17 éépare Lk. 7, 32 &daicare [Q] 

ME. 5, 38 adaddfovras kai xAalovras Lk. 8, 52 &xAatov xai txorrov 

ME. 5, 39 OopuBetabe cal Kralere Lk. 8, 52 kAalere 

ME. 6,17 Sncev Lk. 3, 20 KaréxNecer 

MK. 3, 27 Shon (= Matt. 12, 29) Lk. 11, 22 »xfoy (perhaps from Q) 

MK. 5, 3,4 dfoar, dedéc0ar Lk. 8, 29 Seopetero 

Mk. 15, 1 d4oarres (= Matt. 27, 2) Lk. 23, r omits 

Mk. 15, 7 Sedepnévos LE. 23, 19 BAnOels & rH duAaKH 


The last nine cases may well be due to a predilection on Luke’s part for xAaiw (used 
only twice in Matt.) and an aversion for 5é (used only twice in Luke’s gospel). Ex- 
cept for deouebovor Matt. 23, 4, Seowedw occurs again only in Acts 22, 4, and xarax\eiw 
only in Acts 26, to (where & gvAaxais is used like & guvAaxj Luke 3, 20). 

In the following cases the synonyms alternate curiously: . 


ME. 5,16 dunyqoavro Lk. 8, 36 amqyyedar 
ME. 5,19 drdyyedor Lk. 8, 39 dunyod 

Mk. 6, 30 damqyyedar ‘Lk. 9, 10 denyhoarro 
MK. 9,9 Senyhowvrae Cf. Lk. 9, 39 a&mpyyedav 


duy'yéouae occurs nowhere else in the gospels; arayyé\Aw occurred apparently twice 
besides in Luke’s known sources; in both cases he retains it, Matt. 11, 4 = Luke 7, 
22; Mark 5, 14 = Luke 8, 34. 

A few additional cases of verbs substituted for words and phrases in Mark, “ not 
altogether polished in character,” may be found in Zahn, J niroduction, III, 136, note 13. 
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Harnack sees improvement in the following parallels from Q: 


Luke 10, 6 dvaxdpye for émorpaparw (Matt. 10, 13; 2 aor. pass. with middle 
éxiorpépouar used absolutely “probably belonged to the vulgar idiom.” — Harnack, 
Sayings, p. 81). 

Luke 12, 27 ddalve for xomBow (Matt. 6, 28. — ibid., p. 6). 

Luke 7, 28 éorw for éyfyeprac (Matt. 11, 11, “ too un-Hellenic.” — ibid., p. 16), 

Luke 10, 24 40éAncap for érebiunoar (Matt. 13, 17. — ibid., p. 26). 

Luke 6, 22 &Bédwow, ‘ defame,” for elrwow wav wovnpsv (Matt. 5, 11. — ibid. 
p. 52). 

Luke 6, 30, 35 dmalre, aedmifovres (“of themselves show classical feeling.” — 
ibid., p. 60 f.) for amoarpaiis (Matt. 5, 42, absolute 2 aor. pass., cf. above on évaxdy- 
we). 

Luke 13, 24 ayuvlteoe (“a classical word.” — ibid., p.67) eoeddeiv for eioédare 
(Matt. 7, 13). 

Luke 6, 40 xarnpricpévos (“a word of somewhat choice character.” — ibid., p. 81) 
compared with Matt. ro, 25. 

Luke 12, 5 tuBadeiv els rhy yéevvay for drodtoca & yeervy (Matt. 10, 28, “bad 
Greek.” — ibid., p. 84). 

Luke 17, 24 Ader, “a better word than gaivera:” (Matt. 24, 27. — abid., p. 107). 


With our present difficulties in fixing an exact estimate of the 
literary standing of a particular word in New Testament times, it is 
not likely that we shall be able to weigh with accuracy every pair of 
synonyms presented to us by the Synoptic Gospels. Nor will 
opinions expressed on comparative elegance always meet with the 
approval of all readers. Further, it is not likely that a writer, even 
of considerably more literary skill than his sources, will always cor- 
rect their faults or recognize their excellences. Even a good stylist 
is a slave to his own habits of speech and may substitute them for 
something better. In a few cases one may perhaps be inclined to 
suspect that after all the rival word in Matthew or Mark is really 
superior to Luke’s, yet I must confess that after examining all the 
parallels I have not found a single one in which I should be inclined 
to assert with any confidence that this is the case. Only the follow- 
ing deserve consideration: 

dé, bind, is twice recommended by an Atticistic fragment (Reitzenstein, Griechische 


Etymologika, pp. 393, 396) in preference to decpebw. On Luke’s use of these words 
see above, p. 184. 

ereytov, Matt. 18, 15, is certainly no more classical, though perhaps “‘ more origi- 
nal than the frequent émirlunoor,” Luke 17, 3 (Harnack, Sayings, pp. 94 f.). 

tumalttovres, Mark 15, 31 (used in poetry and late prose) is replaced by éxuuxrnpefov 
(Luke 23, 35) not found in profane authors nor again in the New Testament, except 
Luke 16, 23, but frequently in LXX. Here Luke is probably thinking of Ps. 21, 8 
(22, 8 Heb.), wavres . . . ekewurhpioay pe. In verse 36 Luke uses évéracéav. 
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évelhnoev, Mark 15, 46 (LXX, Artemidorus, Plutarch, Aristotle, Philo, Heliodorus, 
Philostratus) is replaced by éverbArkev (Luke 23, 53; Aristophanes, Athenaeus, John 
20, 7). Observe, however, that Matthew also has évertActev in his parallel (Matt. 
27, 59); so that it may be doubted whether this is really a case of independent change 
of Mark by Luke. 


Use oF Nouns 


In his choice and use of nouns Luke shows the same general traits 
as in his choice of verbs. Only a few nouns are so consistently 
treated that the author seems to have followed any rule about them. 


Thus, he invariably avoids 64\acoa when speaking of the inland lake of Galilee. 
His substitutes are: 

Aiuvn 5, 1, 2 (cf. Mark 1, 16 bis); 8, 23, 33 (cf. Mark 5, 13 bis). 

tdwp, 8, 24, 25 (cf. Mark 4, 39, 41). 


Notice the variety of expressions in other places where the word might have been 
used: 
Luke 5, 3 amo ris yijs éravayayeiv ddlyov 
Luke 5,4 éravayaye els 76 Bdbos 
Luke 5, 11 xkatayayévres ra mAota emi THY viv 
Luke 6, 17 éai rérov medwod (Mark 3, 7 es tiv O4daccar) 
Luke 8, 22 éé@n eis rotor 
Luke 8, 26 kai xarérAevoav (Mark 5,1 7dOov els ro wépay Tis Oaddoons). 
Luke 8, 27 éedOdvre . . . emt HY viv 
He omits Mark’s references to the sea, to Jesus’ going thither, or teaching on or by 
the sea (Mark 2, 13; 3, 7,9; 4,13 5,213 7, 31). 


An inclination to multiply diminutives is colloquial, and such 
formations are frequently censured by Atticists. Luke’s more cul- 
tivated literary taste generally avoids them. 


Mk. 5, 23 @uyarpiov Lk. 8, 42 @vyarnp 
Mk. 5, 41 xopdovov (Lobeck, Phryn. 73f.) Lk. 8, 54 mats 
Mk. 5, 42 Kopdcrov Lk. 8, 55 no subject 


MK. 14, 47 70 &raprov (Lobeck, Phryn. Lk. 22, 50 76 obs (Moeris, 288) 
211) 3 


But some ss. of Mark read wriov as in Matt. 26,51. Luke alsoin vs. 51 uses &rtov. 


In the following instances Luke substitutes more reputable words 
for such as are late, rare, or vulgar: 


MK. 4, 17 OdiWews (“colloquial,” Kennedy, Lk. 8, 13 reipacpod 


P- 79) 
Mk. 13, 19 Odixus Lk. 21, 23 avayxy 
Mk. 13, 24 Odi Lk. 21, 25 omits 
Mk. 3, 6 ovpBobdov (late) Lk. 6, 11 omits 


Mk. 15, 1 ovpBobd\ov Cf. Lk. 23, 1 AjOos 
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Mt. 7, 16 rpBddrwv (rare) 


Mt. 12, 25 &Ovuqoes (“ rare in classics.” 
Thayer) 

Mt. 24, 45 olxerelas (late) 

Mt. 24, 49 suvdobdAovs (Moeris, 273)! 

Mt. 24, 28 arama (Lobeck, Phryn., 3753 
Thomas Magister, 765) 

Mk. 10, 25 padis (Lobeck, Phryn., 90) 

Mk. 10, 25 rtpvyadids (“late and rare.” 
Swete ad loc.) 

Mk. 10, 46 mpocairns (Swete ad loc.) 

Mk. 12, 43 dborepqoews (rare) 

Mk. 13, 14 Bde\vypna (technical Jewish 
and rare) 
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Lk. 6, 44 Barov (“‘ more choice.” Har- 
nack, Sayings, p. 69) [Q] 

Lk. 11,17 dvavoquara (Schmid, Atticismus 
II, 94) [Q] 

Lk. 12, 42 Oepametas (classical) [Q]} 

Lk. 12, 45 maidas kai madioxas [Q] 

Lk. 17, 37 cya [Q] 


LK. 18,25 
Lk. 18, 25 

Matt. 19, 
Lk. 18, 35 
Lk. 21, 4 borephwaros (commoner) 
Lk. 21, 20 changed entirely 


Bedovn 
tphuaros SBD (classical; so 
24 S*B) 


ey a 
TLS ETALTWVY 


évia is never used by Luke. It occurs as a noun five times each 
in Matthew and Mark. This use is condemned by the Atticists; see 
Thomas Magister 102, 9; R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte der Griechischen 


Etymologtka, p. 393. 


Mk. 1, 32 dias yevouerns, dre bu 6 HALOS 
Mt. 8,16 dias yevouerns 

Mk. 4, 35 dias yevouerns 

ME. 6, 35 Gpas rodAjjs yevouerns 

Mt. 14,15 dias yevouerns 

Mk. 6, 47 = Mt. 14, 23 dplas yevouévns 
Mk. 14,17 = Mt. 26, 20 dyias yevouerns 
ME. 15, 42 = Mt. 27, 57 dyias 


Lk. 4, 40 dbvovros rod 7Atov 
Lk. and Mt. have no reference to time 


Lk. 9, 12 % tuépa HpEaro KNivew 


Lk. omits the incident 
Lk. 22, 14 Ore éyevero dpa 
Cf. Lk. 23, 54 c4BBarov érépwoxer 


The following changes may be recorded without more particular 
explanation. Many of them are probably improvements in clear- 
ness, or in elegance or exactness of expression: 


Mk. 1, 28 axon, ‘ report,’ 
Mt. 7, 28 Ydyous 

Mt. 8, 5-13 wats 

Mk. 5, 40 Tod ratdiou 
Mk. 6, 11 xodv, dust 


Mk. 6, 39 ouurdora 

Mk. 9, 3 7a ivaria 

Mt. 10, 16 mpéSara 

Mt. 6,12 é¢eAjuara, sins 
Mk. 10,1 zadia 


1 But see p. 189. 


Lk. 4, 37 #xos 

Lk. 7,1 pjuara [Q] 

Lk. 7, 2-10 doddos (once wats) [Q] 

Lk. 8, 51 ris maids 

Lk. 9, 5 Kovoprév (So Matt. 10, 14; from 
Q?) 

Lk. 9, 14 

Lk. 9, 29 

Lk. 10, 3 dpvas [Q] 

Lk. 11, 4 dmaprias [Q] 

Lk. 18, 15 Bpedn 


kAvolas 
6 iuariopds 7 


2 Cf. Matt. 11, 8 of rd wadaxd dopodvres = Luke 7, 25 of & ivariong wodkw 
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Mk. 12, 15 saéxproe } Lk. 20, 23 wavovpylay 

Mk. 12, 20 odk ddfixer orépua 2 Lk. 20, 29 dréOavev &rexvos 
Mk. 12, 21 ph xaradurdy ortpua Lk. 20, 30 [daéOavey &rexvos] 
MK. 12, 22 obk ddfxay ortpya Lk. 20, 31 ob xaré\urov réxva 
Mk. 13,7 dxods wodguwv (cf. 1, 28 above) Lk. 21,9 dkaracracias 

Mk. 16, 5 orodjv Lk. 24, 4 éc6fre (v. 1. écOqoeow) 


The following differences are most likely without stylistic signifi- 
cance. In some cases, as the first two, the change is quite contrary 
to the apparent preferences of Luke: 


MK. 14, 63 papripwr 3 Lk. 22, 71 papruplas 
Mk. 14, 72 16 pfjya Lk. 22, 62 rod dAdyou 
Mk. 1, 27 ddaxh Lk. 4, 36 6 Adyos 
Mk. 3, 35 76 6éAnua4 LK. 8, 21 rév dA}dyor 
Mt. 4, 5 700 xdopov LE. 4, 5 ris oixovpévns [Q] 
Mk. 4,8 76 rerp&des Lk. 8,6 rhyv wrérpav 
ME. 6,14 Baotrebs LE. 9, 7 rerpadpxns (= Matt. 14, 1) 
Mk. 13, 25 aorépes Lk. 21, 25 édorpous 
Mk. 15, 27 Anoras Lk. 23, 32, 33 Kaxodpyar 
Luke adds divas to éfovcta: 
Mk. 1, 27 Kar’ éouciay Lk. 4, 36 & ékovolg cai Suvépe 
ME. 6,7 éi60u abrots étovclay Lk. 9, 1 ewer adbrois Sivamy Kai eov- 
otay 


Compare Luke 10, 19 iddu dé5wxa duiv Thy eovoiay . . . kal éxl racay rh Stvamy 
Tod éxOpod; Luke 4, 6 coi dwow tiv ttovotay tattny Gracapv Kal thy ddgav abr&v (Matt. 
4, 8 has rap ddgav abrdv and rabré co. révTa déow); Luke 12, 11 émi tas cuvaywyds 
kal tas apxas kal ras éfovalas (cf. Mark 13, 9f. = Matt. 10, 17 f. = Luke 21, 12 
ouviipia .. . ouvaywyds . . . yeudvev . . . Baoidéwy); Luke 20, 20 r§ dpxf Kai a] 
ovata rod ayyeudves (not in Mark E2yv03)): 


He changes “ father and (or) mother ” to “ parents,” and perhaps “brother(s) and 
sister(s) ” to “ brethren,” 


MK. 5, 40 rdv warépa Kal riy unrépa Cf. LE. 8, 56 of yovets 
Mk. 10, 29 ynrépa # rarépa Lk. 18, 29 yove?s 
adeAgods 7} ddeApas adedgobs 


1 Cf. Matt. 24, 51 dsroxpiravy = Lk. 12, 46 daiorwy, and other passages where 
brokpirys appears in Matt. but not in Luke. Here, however, Luke has the verb 
(droKpivopévous 20, 20). 

? See Schmid, Aiticismus, II, 207 ; IL, 220: “omépua = progenies ist mehr poetisch 
als prosaisch,” and Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 488, note 3: “ Es ist doch sehr bezeich- 
nend, dass Lukas das in diesem Sinn hebraisierende Wort orépya nur an zwei Stellen 
hat, von denen die eine (20, 28) ein Citat aus der Septuag., die andere (1, 55) eine 
direkte Beziehung auf diese ist.” 

’ Frequent in Acts; also Luke 24, 48. The change is no doubt connected with 
Luke’s omission of witnesses (cf. pp. 102 f.) and paprupla occurs in Mark 14, 55, 56, 50. 

* Cf. 6€Anua, of God’s will, in Matt. 6; 10,2723 but not in Luke 6, 46; 11, 2. 
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Mk. 3, 32 depot kal ddedrpal Lk. 8, 20 dbeAqol 
Mk. 3, 35 ddeddds kal ddedpy Lk. 8, 21 d6eAqol 
Mt. 10, 37 vldv 4 Ovyarépa Lk. 14, 26 rékva [Q] 


But the first passage in Luke has also (8, 51) rov mwarépa xal riv pnrépa and the 
last passage has both this combination and rovs ddeAgods nal rds ddedpds. In two of 
these passages Luke (14, 26; 18, 29) makes the significant addition 4 (xat ri) yuvatka. 
In Matt. 24, 49 = Luke 12, 45 it may be Matthew who changes into rods ovvéobdous 
(found also in Matt. 18, 28, 29, 31, 33) the rods watéas kal ras waidloxas of Luke, which 
looks Semitic enough to be original. 


The synonyms dads and 3xXos occur in the synoptic writers ap- 
proximately as follows: F 


Matt. Mark Luke Acts 
dads 14 (4 from LXX) 3 (1 from LXX) 37 48 (5 from LXX) 
éxdos 47 27 4 22 


Luke uses both quite freely, but his preference for Xaés, shown 
by the frequency of its occurrence in comparison with the other 
synoptists, is confirmed by the changes he makes in the wording of 
his sources as indicated by the following parallels: 


Mk. 11, 18 Gs 6 dx)os Lk. 19, 48 6 Aads Gras 

Mk. 11, 32 Tov dxdov (v. J. adv) Cf. Lk. 20,6 6 dads das 

Mk. 12,12 1dv bxdov Lk. 20, 19 dv Nady 

Mk. 12, 37 6 modbs bxXos Cf. Lk. 20, 45 mavrés rod aod 

Mk. 15, 11 dvéceoay rv bxdov Cf. Lk. 23, 5 dvaceter tov adv (cf. p 
99). 


Note the preference of Matthew, and to a less degree of Luke, for the plural 6xAor. 
It occurs only once (10,1) in Mark, in Luke 15 times, in Matt. 30 (32) times, in Acts 
7 times. 


Luke probably has a greater liking for évjp than has Mark, who 
uses it but four times (in three of which it has the more limited 
sense of “husband,” ‘“‘male’’), or than Matthew who uses it eight 
times (four in the special sense), or than John, who uses it eight 
times (six in the special sense). 

Mk. 3,3 GvOparw Lk. 6, 8 dvipi 
Mk. 5, 2 avOpwros Lk. 8, 27 avqp ts 


Note also the use of évqp in the following passages, where it is not found in the’ 
parallel: 
Luke 5, 12, 18; 8, 38; 9, 30, 38; I1, 31; 23, 5obis; 24, 4 (cf. idod dvjp, p. 178 2.). 
In view of these facts the apparent reversal of habit is noteworthy in the following © 
passage: 
Mt. 7, 24 dvipt ppovipw Lk. 6, 48 4v0pamrw 
Mt. 7, 26 dvbpl popd Lk. 6, 49 4v0parw 
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For mvedua or mvedpa akabaprov of possessing demons Luke in 
his gospel occasionally substitutes another expression: 


MK. 1, 23 & mvebpare axabdptrw Lk. 4, 33 éxwv mvedya Sarpoviov &xabaprov 
Mk. 1, 26 76 mvedua 76 dxdbaprov Lk. 4, 35 76 datudrnov 

ME. 5,2 & mvebpare dxabdprw Lk. 8, 27 éxwv darpdrna 

Mk. 5,13 7a mvebpara 7a aKd0apra Lk. 8, 33 7a dapdna 

MK. 6, 7 ray mvenpdtwr trav dxabdprov Lk. 9, 1 7a darpdrna 

ME. 9, 20 76 mvedpa Lk. 9, 42 76 datpdrnov 


But 76 wvedya is used by Luke in some passages, mostly dependent on known 
sources: 

Luke 4, 36 (= Mark 1, 27); 6, 18 (= Mark 3, 11); 7, 21 (cf. Mark 3, 11); 8, 2; 8, 
29 (= Mark 5, 8); 9, 42 (= Mark 9, 25); 10, 20; 11, 24, 26 (= Matt. 11, 43, 45). 

In Acts datpérov is used of gods (Acts 17, 18), and for evil spirits rvedya &xd0aprov, 
etc. mvedya rovnpév is found in Luke 7, 21; 8, 2 and Acts 19, 12-16 (four times), but 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 


While Luke uses both the singular and plural of oipavés (heaven) 
and o46Barov (Sabbath, week), the plurals are less frequent. 


ovpavol occurs only in Luke 1o, 20; [11, 2a]; 12, 33; 18, 22; 21, 26 (LXX); Acts 2, 
34; 7, 56, where possibly some plural meaning is intended. Note that at both 12, 33 and 
18, 22 the parallels to Luke’s 6ncavpdév é rots obipavots have the singular: Mark 10, 
21 Onoavpor & obpavd, Matt. 6, 20 Oncavpods & obpayd, so that for this phrase the change 
seems intentional. For the opposite difference see 


ME. 1, 10 sods obpavods Lk. 3, 21 7év obpavév 

Mk. 1, 11 & rév obpavady Lk. 3, 22 é€ odpavod 

Mt. 5, 12 & Tots obpavois Lk. 6, 23 & 76 obparG [Q] 
Mt. 7, 11 & Tots obpavots Lk. 11, 13 é€ odpavod [Q] 


In the last two cases Matthew has his favorite plurals. 

Except in the phrases jyépa rév caSBarwr, Luke 4, 16; Acts 13, 14; 16, 13 (pe- 
culiar to Luke; cf. also jyépa rod caBBarov Luke 13, 14, 16; 14, 5, also peculiar) and 
the more common pla rév caSBarwv (Luke 24, 1; Acts 20, 7; cf. Matt. 28, 1; Mark 
16, 2; John 20, 1, 19) Luke never uses the plural of o488arov in a singular sense.! 
When Mark has such a plural Luke either changes it to the singular, as in 


MK. 2, 23 rots cdBBacr Lk. 6, 1 & cafBary [Sevrepotpare] 

Mk. 3, 2 rots c4BBacr Lk. 6,7 & 76 caBBarw 

Mk. 3, 4 rots ca8Baor Lk. 6,9 76 caBBary 

or he changes other parts of Mark’s sentence so that the plural if retained may be a 

real plural: 

ME. 1, 21 edOds rots od BBacw Sidaccev? Lk. 4, 31 Kal fv diddoKwv adrods & Tots 

oaBBact 

Mk. 2, 24 rt moodow rots céBBaow 5 ok Lk. 6,2 ri moire 8 od eEeariwv rots 

é£eoruv ; oaBBacr 


1 In these phrases quoted above, the singular jyépa, ula, makes the phrase un- 
ambiguous. An exception may be made of Luke 13, 10 & rots cSBacw (0.1. & caBBarw) i 
but probably the jv 6.dacxwr is to be understood as in 4, 31. 

* Whatever reading is adopted, it is evident that only one sabbath is meant. 
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Luke seems to make one change of gender contrary to the rules of 
the Atticists. Moeris distinguishes the genders of Baros, “ bush,” 
thus: 6 Baros arrixds: 7 Baros é\Aqvixes. Luke not only has the 
feminine at Acts 7, 35, but according to the best mss. of Mark has 
changed the masculine of Mark 12, 26 to the feminine Luke 20, 37. 
In LXX the gender is masculine (Exod. 3, 2 ff.; Deut. 33, 16). 


UsE OF PRONOUNS 


Nothwithstanding his inclination to fill out incomplete sentences,’ 
Luke rarely if ever adds an unemphatic personal pronoun, and those 
which he finds in his source (possibly due to the prominence of these 
pronouns in Semitic idiom) he omits. The examples in the nomina- 
tive are most numerous in contexts derived from Q. 


Nominative: 

Mt. 5, 44 éya dé Neyo dpiv Lk. 6, 27 GAG byiv A€yw [Q] 

Mt. 11, 10 éy® dmoor&\kw (LXX, Lk. 7, 27 dmoaTeAdw [Q] 
Mk. 1, 2) 


Mt. 10, 16 idob eye amooréAhw Lk. 10, 3 od arooréddw [Q] 

Mt. 12, 28 éya &Badrdr\w Lk. 11, 20 &Badrw [Q] 

Mt. 23, 34 tod éy@ aroaTé\dw Lk. 11, 49 é&roored® [Q] 

Mk. 12, 26 Aéeywr: eye 6 Beds Cf. Lk. 20, 37  A€ver Kbprov Tov Oedv 
Mk. 14, 30 od... d&rapvnjon Lk. 22, 34 édmaprqon 


Mk. 14, 68 obre ol5a obre éiorayar ob Cf. Lk. 22, 60 ovdk otda 6 eyes 
qi Neves 


Mt. 7,12 btyets Lk. 6, 31 duets (B syr. sin. al. omit) [Q] 
Mt. 5, 48 dpets Lk. 6, 36 omits [Q] 

Mt. 10, 31 byes Lk. 12, 7 omits [Q] 

Genitive: 

Mk. 14, 14 Kara\vupé pov Lk. 22, 11 karadvpa 

Mt. 13, 16 spar 5é waxapror ot é0arpol Lk. 10, 23 paxdpuor of dfbadyoi [Q] 

Mt. 7, 11 6 warhp dav Lk. 11, 13 6 rarnp [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 7H Yuxi duar Lk. 12, 22 rf vx [Q] 

Mt. 6, 25 7@ o@pare dpav Lk 12522 7@ oapare [Q] 


Scholten, p. 48, notices an interesting difference between Luke’s use of genitive 
pronouns with the name of God and Matthew’s. Whatever be the reason for the con- 
trast, whether it be the Paulinism of Luke as Scholten thinks, or rather a stylistic pref- 


erence of Matthew, the expression “ your Father ” does not occur in Luke except in 
6, 36; 12, 30, 32. Compare the following parallels: 


1 See pp. 149 ff. 
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Mt. 5, 45 viol rod warpos tuav rod & Lk. 6, 35 viol bYiorov [Q] 
ovpavots ; 
Mt. 7, 11 6 rarip bur 6 ev rots obpavois Lk. 11, 13 6 warp 6 é€ obpavod [Q] 


Mt. 10, 29 Tod warpds Suav Lk. 12, 6 rod ded [Q] 

Mt. 10, 20 76 mvedua Tod warpds byav Lk. 12, 12 76 &yov rvedpa [Q] 

Mt. 6, 26 6 rarip dyer 6 obpdrios Lk. 12, 24 6 Oeds [Q] 
Similarly 

Matt. 6,9 warep judr 6 ev Tols obpavots Lk. 11, 2 rarep [Q] 

Dative: 

Mk. 14, 15 érowacare jpiv Lk. 22, 12 éromdoare (cf. 22, 8 éroupd- 

care jutv) 

Mk. 1, 40 evar airG Lk. 5,12 dAeywr 

Mk. 1, 41 Aéyer ad7G [NW1 al. omit] Lk. 5,13 elroy 

ME. 5,9 Aye ard Lk. 8, 30 6 6¢ efrev 

MK. 5, 19 eye: ara Lk. 8, 38 deywr 

Mk. 5, 41 deve: abrfj Lk. 8, 54 Aeywr 

Mk. 6, 37 A€youow aire Lk. 9, 13 of 5é elray 

Mk. 8, 27 Aeywr abrois Lk. 9, 18 deywv 

Mk. 8, 29 A€vyer airG Lk. 9, 20 elwev 

Mk. 9, 19 abrots Neyer Lk. 9, 41 elrev 

Mk. 9, 38 én airG Lk. 9, 49 elrev 

Mt. 24, 45 od dodvar abrots Lk. 12, 42 70d dodvar [Q] 

Mk. 10, 20 én airg Lk. 18, 21 elev 

Mk. 12, 16 elrav aird Lk. 20, 24 elrap 

Mk. 14, 48 elev abrots Lk. 22, 51 elev 


Accusative (contrast addition of accusative, p. 151): 


Mk. 3, 2 mapernpovy abrév el Ocpareber Lk. 6, 7 aapernpodvro ei bepareber 


abrév 
ME. 5, 14 of Bookovres abrots Lk. 8, 34 08 Béckovres 
Mk. 9, 39 m1) KwAvere abrov Lk. 9, 50 pt) KwAbvere 


Examples of the apparent insertion of personal pronouns by Luke 
are the following: 


Mk. 2,5 adievrai cov ai duapria Lk. 5, 20 ddéwrrai cou ai duapriar cov 

Mk. 2,9 ddievrai cov ai dpuaprias Lk. 5, 23 adéwrral cor ai duapriae cov 

MK. 9, 39 «lier Lk. 9, 50 elev 5& rpds adrév 

Mt. 13,17 WWetv & Brérere Lk. 10, 24 idetv & dpets Brérere [Q] 

Mt. 6, 31 ya obv pepimrnoere Lk. 12, 29 kat dpets wh Enreire [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 émepwrjow dues Lk. 20, 3 épwricw kayo tuas (= Matt. 
21, 24) 

Mk. 12, 35 édevev Lk. 20, 41 elzev 58 rpds abrobs 

Mk. 14, 14 ever Lk. 22, 11 eye coe 


The first two additions are hard to explain (see Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 91); 
in the third and fourth cases Luke has omitted a pronoun elsewhere in the sentence 
(see above, and p. 191), so that the inserted pronouns are here compensations (in Luke 05 
50 possibly a mistake) for the omitted words. The next two cases add the pronoun 
for emphasis; the last two instances are due to a change of construction or context. 
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The unclassical uses of els are frequently corrected by Luke: 


1. As an indefinite pronoun: ! 


Mk. 6,15 eis r&v rpopnradv Lk. 9, 8 apodyrns ris 

Mk. 8, 28 els r&v rpodnray Lk. 9, 19 mpopjrns tis 

Mk. 10,17 els... éwnpwra Lk. 18, 18 érnpwrnce tis... &pxwv 

Mk. 12, 28 els r&v ypayparewr Lk. 20, 39 tives Tov ypapparéwy; cf. 10, 
25 voptkds Tes 

Mk. 12, 42 pia xnpa Lk. 21, 2 twa xnpav 

Mk. 13,1 Aeye .. . els Tv wabnrav Lk. 21, 5 reve AeyovTwv 

Mk. 14, 66 pla r&v wadioxy Lk. 22, 56 atdtoxn res 


2. Meaning ‘ alone’: 
Mk. 2,7 ei yu? els 6 Beds Lk. 5, 21 ek ya) povos 6 Beds 
But in Luke 18, 19 it is kept unchanged (but &* B* omit 6) from Mark ro, 18. 


3. Asa correlative: 


Mt. 24, 40 els... els Lk. 17, 34 [6] els . . . 6 repos [Q] 

Mt. 24,41 wia... pia Lk. 17,35 Hula... # érépa [QI 

Mk. 15, 27 @a... &a : Lk. 23, 33 dv pey .. . dv bE 
Compare: 

Mki14, 8 & 2.5 oh Lk. 8, 8 ékarovram\actlova. 

Mk. 4, 20 8... 8 5 Lk. 8, 15 & broporp 


But some accented mss. and modern editors understand ev in Mark as a preposition, 
rather than (with the versions) as a numeral. And at Mark 4, 8 es is read for ev in 
some MSs. once (BL), in others thrice (SC al.). 


4. In various other uses: 


Mk. 5, 22 els rv apx.ovvaywywv Lk. 8, 41 dvip ... . dpxwv Tis cuvaywyis 
Mk. 9, 17. els &k Tod dxAov Lk. 9, 38 dvjp a6 Tod 6xdov 

Mk. 9, 37 & r&v ratdiwy robrwv Lk. 9, 48 rodro 76 matdtov 

Mt. 6, 27. wijxuv &va Lk. 12, 25 afxuv [Q] 

Mk. 11, 29 &a ddyov Lk. 20, 3 Néyor 

Mk. 12,6 &a.. . vidv &yarnrov Lk. 20, 13 vidv . . . &yamnrov 

Mk. 14, 10 6 els T&v bwHdexa. Lk. 22, 3 &k Tod apiOuod Tay dwdexa 


airés, intensive, is a favorite word with Luke, especially in the 
nominative in the expressions kai abrés, abrds 6é,? which are often 
used in recasting prefaces of sections from Mark, and elsewhere. 

Besides this, we find it used even for the personal pronouns of the 
first and second persons. 


Mt. 6,12 as kal jets apnkaper Lk. 11, 4 kal yap abrot adlouer [Q] 

Mt. 23, 4 abroi dé... ob Oédovor Lk. 11, 46 kat abrol . . . ob mpoopatere 
Kwhjoae [{Q] 

Mt. 23,13 dpets yap ovk eicépxeobe Lk. 11, 52 abroi odk elon dOare [Q] 


Cf. Luke 6, 42; 22,71; Acts 22, 20; 24, 16 and elsewhere. 


1 See J. H. Moulton, Grammar, T, 96 f. 
2 See above, p. 150f. and consult Moulton and Geden, Concordance, for complete 


lists. 
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More emphatic than the airés intensive is obros resumptive, as in 6 6¢ brouetvas eis 
76 Tédos, obros owhoerar (Mark 13, 13 = Matt. 10, 22; 24, 13; cf. Mark 3, 35). In 
rewriting this passage Luke does not retain the construction, but in other parallels he 
adds it. Compare with Mark’s explanation of the parable of the sower (4, 13-20) 
both Matt. 13, 20, 22, 23 (6 6&. . . owapels . . . obrés éore) and Luke 8, 14, 15 (70 dé 
. . Teoov, ovTol eiow); and the following: 
Luke 9, 24 és 8’ dv drodéon thy Yuxiv . . . obros (Mark 8, 35 = Matt. 16, 25 omit) 
owoe abrnpy. 
Luke 9, 26 és yap av éraroxuvO9 pe . . ., Todrov (Mark 8, 38 cal . . . adrov) 6 vids 
Tov avOpwrov éracoxvvOncerat, 
Luke 9, 48 6 yap puxpdrepos & maow iptv irapxwv, odrds éorw peyas (cf. Mark 9, 35; 
10, 43 f. = Matt. 20, 26 f. = Luke 22, 26; Matt. 23, 11). 
Compare also Acts 2, 23; 7, 353 15, 38; 17, 6. 


With Luke’s xai airés should be compared his kal otros. The two nominatives are 
easily confused (especially in the feminine forms) and are often exchanged in the ss. 
Luke 7, 12 xal airy [nv] xnpa 
Luke 8, 13 xai otro (v.l.; Mark 4, 17 omits) pitay obx éxovow 
Luke 8, 41 xai odros (BD al.; abrés NA al.) &pxwv ris cvvaywyhs bripxe (cf. Mark 


5, 22) 
Luke 8, 42 xat airn &réOvnoxev (cf. Mark 5, 23) 


There is a somewhat more classical tone in the use of érepos for 
a dos, even though it be not always used according to classical 
idiom.! Hence we notice here: 


NEPALI) 7 POMIENAG) ee ONRO! hens Lk. 8, 6, 7, 8 érepov . . . érepov . . . 
&do (v.l. &AXa) érepov 
Mk. 12, 4,5 GAdov . . . &ddov Lk. 20, 11, 12 érepov . . . rpirov 


Mk. 10, 11 = Matt. 19,9 GAdAnv... Lk. 16, 18 érépav (perhaps from Q) 


In the question of John the Baptist, “‘ Art thou he that should come or look we for 
another ?” the majority of mss. of Luke read 4\)ov in both 7,19 and 20. But all mss. 
of Matt. 11, 3, NBLW in Luke 7, 19, and NDL with the group 1-118-131-209 in 
Luke 7, 20, read érepov. In this case the original reading of Q must be considered very 
uncertain. 


Cf. Mk. 15, 41 kal &\Aat roddal Lk. 8, 3 Kal érepar roddat 


The possessive use of tévos is not common in the Synoptic Gospels 
(perhaps altogether absent from Mark), but it occurs a few times in 
Luke where it is not in the parallels: 


Mt. 7,3 & 76 06 dp0adus Lk. 6, 41 & 7@ idl 6¢0aduG [Q] 
Mt. 12, 33 é Tov Kaprod Lk. 6, 44 & 70d idtov kaprod [Q] 
MK. to, 28 pets adqxapev rdavra Lk. 18, 28 ‘pets ddévres 7a tora 


1 See Blass, § 51, 6. Note érepos in Luke 4, 43 for éxéuevos in Mark 1, 37, and 
compare rf érépg = 7H Exopévn (sc. quépg) Acts 20, 15 (v.l.); 27, 3, and in the same 
sense, ‘ next,’ (?) Luke 6, 6; 9, 56. 
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Luke uses the classical reciprocal pronoun for less correct ex- 


pressions: 


Mk. 1, 27 apds éavrods (v.1. adrobs) 
Mt. 11, 16 rots érépors 
Mk. 12, 7 mpos éavrots 
Mk. 16, 3 mpds éauras 


< 


Mk. 2, 8 émyvods . . 


yifovrar év éauTots 


. 67t oUTWs dLado- 


ME. 4, 17 ovk éxovow pifav & éavtois 

Mk. 5, 30 émcyvods & éautg Tip . 
Sbvauuy KTXr. 

ME. 6, 36 dyopdaowow éavrots Ti Paywou 

ME. 9, 8 ‘Inoody pévov ped’ Eavtdv 

Mt. 12, 45 mapadapBaver ped’ Eavrod 


Lk. 4, 36 mpds &\dndovs 

Lk. 7, 32 &ddprors [Q] 

Lk. 20, 14 mpés &d\dAndovs 

Cf. Lk. 24, 14, 17, 32 mpds &\ANdovus 


Luke also omits the reflexive éavrod as follows: 


Lk. 5, 22 émyvods tovs dradoyiopors 
avTav 

Lk. 8, 13 pifay ob« exovow 

Cf. Lk. 8, 46 éy@ yap éyvwv Sbvapy Krh. 


Lk. 9, 12 e¥pwouy émorrio pov 
Lk. 9, 36 “Inaods povos 
Lk. 11, 26 mapadapBave [Q] 


The reflexive occurs in Luke and Acts with zpés only in Luke 20, 5 (from Mark 11, 
31); 22, 23; with é& only at Luke 3, 8 (from Q, = Matt. 3, 9, though here also there is 
weighty evidence from fathers and versions for omitting the phrase in Luke); 7, 39 and 
49, in the parables (12, 17; 16, 3; 18, 4), and in Acts 10,17; 12,11; never with pera. 


Use oF ADJECTIVES AND OF THE ARTICLE 


In adjectives, as in other parts of speech, Luke has well-marked 
preferences. His favorite éas, “found only once certainly in Mark, 
three times in Matthew ”’ (Scholten, p. 20, note 7), occurs certainly 


for was in such passages as: 


Mt. 4,9 Tatra oo ravTa bwow 


Mk. 2, 12. é&icracba ravras 


Lk. 4, 6 col dow tiv eovalay trabrnv 
aémracay [Q] 
Lk. 5, 26 ékoraows thaBev aravras 


In the following cases &as is a well attested variant reading in Luke: 


Mk. 1, 32 wavras Tovs Kaxas éxovras 


Mk. 6, 39 avakdivar wavras 
Mk. 12, 44 martes . . . €Badov 


Mk. 12, 44 wavra boa elxev, ddov! rév 
Biov 


1 Cf. Mk. 1, 28 ddnv tiv repixwpov 
Mk. 1, 39 eis dAnv thy Tadidalav 
Mk. 14, 55 ddov 76 avvedprov 
Mk. 15, 1 ddov 70 ouvedprov 


Lk. 4, 40 &@mavres (BC al.) S00 etxov 
aobevovvras 

Lk. 9, 15 xaréxdwav dravras (ABCTA al.) 

Lk. 21, 4 émavres (ALQWI al.) ... 
é€Badov 

Lk. 21, 4 éravra (AWYIAAII al.) rdv Biov 


a ? 
ov elxev 


Lk. 4, 37 wavra rérov Tijs TEptXwpou 
Lk. 4, 44 tijs TadiAalas 

Cf. Lk. 22, 66 76 mpecBurépiov Tot aod 
Lk. 23, 1 dmrav 76 tijos abra&v 
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Note however: 


Mk. 1, 27 @apByOnoar aravres (NBL) 
Mt. 6, 32 xppfere robrwy aravrev 
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Lk. 4, 36 éyévero OapBos éxi wavras 
Lk. 12, 30 xppfere robrwv [Q] 


From parallels with Matthew, Harnack (Sayings, p. 80) infers 
that Luke has avoided for sound linguistic reasons the absolute use 
of dos. The passages are: 


Mt. 10, 11 éferacare ris détds éore Lk. 9, 5; 10, 5 no corresponding ex- 
pression [Q] 

Lk. 10, 6 édv f exe? vids eipnvns [Q] 

Lk. 10, 6 et dé unye [Q] 

Cf. Lk. 14, 24 [Q] 


Mt. 10, 13 éav per Fj 7 olxia dkia 
Mt. 10, 13 éay 6é wi) Ff déla 
Mt. 22, 8 of xexAnpévor odk Roay Kor 


Observe also how the phrase otk gor pou &&os occurring three times in Matt. 
10, 37 f. is replaced twice in Luke 14, 26 f. by the definite od dbvara: elvat pov pabnrhs. 


Luke’s favorite ixavés appears in his rewriting of Mark 5s, 11 
ayédrn xoipwr weyady as Luke 8, 32 ayéAn xotpwr ixavGv, and in the ex- 
pressions added in Luke 8, 27 (= Mark 5, 3), Luke 20, 9 (= Mark 
12, 1), and Luke 23, 9 (cf. Mark 15, 4). But roufoa 76 ixavév 
(Mark 15, 15, said to be a Latinism, cf. Acts 17, 9) disappears in 
Luke 23, 24; and in Acts 13, 25 (and John 1, 27), for the Baptist’s 
confession of unworthiness, instead of o8 otk eipi ikavés x.7.r. (Mark 
1,7 = Luke 3, 16 = Matt. 3, 11), we read od otk eiul &évos xr. 

Literary improvement may probably be recognized in the follow- 
ing cases: 


Mk. 2, 3 wapadureKév 
Mk. 2, 10 wapadurixg} 


Lk. 5, 18 mapadedvpévos 

Lk. 5, 24 mapadedupévp (AB al., rapa- 
AuTinG NCD al.) 

Mk. 4, 16 mpécxatpot (late, Schmid, I. Lk. 8, 12 pds xarpov meorebvovow 
373) elow 

Mk. 9, 42 = Matt. 18, 6 bros dvixds? = LK. 17, 2 Bos pudcxds [Q?] 

MK. 10, 22 éxwv xrqyara wodda (see Lk. 18, 23 mdobovos chddpa (but cf. vs. 
Norden, Kunstprosa, 480) 24) 


Mk. 10, 47. “Inoois 6 Natapnvés Lk. 18, 37. "Inaods 6 Natwpatos? 


1} wapadurixds occurs again at Mt. 8, 6 and the equally incorrect Bacamfédpevos 
(see p. 59, n. 64), but neither is in the parallel of Luke 7, 2. 

* Probably Mark’s phrase would be condemned by Atticists because of their dis- 
tinction between pbdos and dvos. See Norden, p. 488, note 2. Besides, évexés is a rare 
word, though it has been recently found in the papyri; see Expositor, 7th Series, X 
(1910), p. 92, where three cases are cited. 

3 On the origin of the two forms, see Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen 
Aramiisch, p. 141, note 7. The former is found always (4 times) in Mark, and Luke once 
takes it over (Luke 4, 34 = Mark 1, 24); but the latter is probably the more regular 
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Mk. 12, 42 arwxh 
ME. 15, 43 
Phryn. 333) 


edoxnuwy, ‘rich’ (Lobeck, 
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Lk. 21, 2 wenxpév (but cf. vs. 3) 
Cf. Lk. 23, 50 dyads Kal dixatos 


The following cases also involve differences between Luke and his 


parallels in the use of adjectives: 


Mk. 4,8 ri viv ri Kadgv 
Mk. 4, 19 &kapros yiverou 
Mk. 9,7 édyannrés 


Lk. 8, 8 rhv yav rip dyabhy (cf. 8, 15) 
Lk. 8, 14 ob rerecgopotow 
Lk. 9, 35 ékNeAeypévos (v.1.) 


Here Luke has in mind Isa. 42, 1; cf. écAexrés Lk 22, 35 


ME. 10, 22 dvmobpevos 

Mt. 25, 24 oxdnpds 

MK. 12, 25 eloiv ds &yyedor 
ME. 15, 27 &€ ebworvdpwr 


Lk. 18, 23 weptdvmos 

Lk. 19, 21 (22) adornpds [Q] 
Lk. 20, 36 iodyyedol elow 
Lk. 23, 33 € dpiorepay 


The Article 


Some miscellaneous differences between Luke and his parallels in 
the use of the article are discussed by Scholten, DP: 22, 375. 102i4, 
The omission of the article four times in the saying on the lamp in 
Luke 8, 16 (= Mark 4, 21) he thinks shows that Luke missed the 
fact that in a Jewish peasant home there was just one of each piece 
of furniture mentioned (cf. p. 130). But a full comparison with the 
two other parallels makes this interpretation less probable. 


Mark 4, 21 Luke 8, 16 Luke 11, 33 Matt. 5, 15 
6 AdxXVOs AdxvoY AbxvoV Abxvov 

TOV wodLoyv oKever TOV LOdLov TOV Modtov 
Thy KAlyny kAlyns 


TH AuXViaY Auxvias (ND al. rv Avxviav) Thy Nuxviav Thy AuxXviav 


More interesting, and with greater confidence attributable to con- 


siderations of style, are the cases where Luke removes a repeated 
article: 


ME. 1, 27 tots mvebpact tots &xabdprots LE. 4, 36 rots dxaOdpros mvebuacw 
ME. 4, 20 éni ri yiv ri Kady Lk. 8,15 & rH Kadg vi 

ME. 8, 38 ré&v dyyédwr Ta aylov Lk. 9, 26 rév dylav ayyeAdwy 

ME. 3, 29 70 mvefua 76 & yor Lk. 12, 10 76 &y.ov rvedya [Q?] 
Mt. 12, 32 rod mvebyatos rod dylov 

Mk. 13, 11 76 mvedua 76 d&ytov Lk. 12, 12 76 &yrov veda [Q?] 
Mk. 11, 2 rh Kopny ri Karevarte LE. 19, 30 Tv Karévayre Keopnv 


Mk. 133, 25 ai dvvdpers al & rots obpayots Lk. 21, 35 = Matt. 24, 29 af duvdyes 
; TOV ovpavav 

form (Matt. 2, 23; 26, 71; John 18, 5,7; 19,19; Acts 2, 22; 3,6; 4, 10; 6,14; 22, 8; 

24, 5; 26,9). In Luke 24, 19 Greek and Latin mss. are pretty evenly divided between, 

the two. 
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In one reverse case: 
MK. 12, 6 vidr dyarnrdéy Lk. 20, 13 rév vidy pov roy &yargriy 


the later evangelist, using the first person and thinking of the application of the par- 
able to Christ, naturally assimilates to the form of the heavenly voice 6 viés wou 6 
&yaxnrés found in Mark 1, 11 = Luke 3, 22 = Matt. 3,17; Mark 9, 7 = Luke 9, 35 
(NB al. 6 vids pou 6 é&\e\eyuos) = Matt. 17, 5. In the parable of the beam and mote 
the repeated article rd xdpgos rd & 7} SGCaAuG «7d. ray Sony Thy & rH Wig SgGadug, 
occurs four times in Luke 6, 41 f. but in Matt. 7, 3-5 only once, the adjunct being 
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usually transferred to the verb. 


The differences between Luke and his parallels in the use of the 
article are otherwise few. In these cases he has added it: 


Mk. 6,8= Matt. 9, 10 ds Se 
ME. 10, 13. xpowédepor . . . wasdia 


ME. 15,1 wap&axar Tedare 


Lk. a, 3 as (cf ro, 4 ward) rye de 
{Q?] 

Lk. 18, 15 rposégepor . . . ra (‘their ’?) 
Beeson 


Lk. 23,  fyayor . . . ext rév HedGror* 


In these parallels it is absent from Luke: 


MK. 1, 11 & rap odpardy 

ME. 2, 23 Sta r&y oropinewr 

Mt. 12, 34 & yap Tod wepocedparos 
Tis xapdias 

Mk. 4, 36 & 76 mioig 

ME. 5, 18 es rd wAotor 

Mt. 7, 11 6 & rots obpavois 

Mt. 23, 35 &wd rod atuaros “AGed &es 
rod aluaros Zaxapiov 

Mt. 6, 30 rév xépror rod aypod 

. 13, 16 dels ror dypér (cf. Mt. 24, 18) 

. II, 10 doarrd & trois tyioross 

. 12,2 T@ xarpo 

. 13, 24 6 Atos . 

oi aorépes 


. . } cedten - 


Lk. 3, 22 & odpaved 

Lk. 6, r dd exopiner : 

Lk. 6, 45 & yap reptovedzares xapdias 
(Q] 

Lk. 8, 22 eds rAcior 

Lk. 8, 37 ds wAcitor 

Lk. 11, 13 6 E odpared [Q] 

Lk. rz, 5r awd aluaros “ASeA Sos alzaros 
Zaxaplov [Q] ‘ 

Lk. ra, 28 & & yes rdv xdprov [Q] 

LK. 17, 31 8 & dyed 

Lk. 19, 38 dda & Wieras (So 2, 14) 

LE. 20, to Kaupd 

Lk. at, 25 & piig xal cedjry cai Gerpass 
(cf. Acts 27, 20) 


Note the variation in the use of the article in Matt. 7, 26 = Luke 6, 49 ([rie] olxiar); 
Matt. 10, 35, 37 = Luke 12, 53; 14, 26, and the following: 


ME. 1, 30 9 d& xevPepad Diuwros 
Mt. 11, 16 wasdioes xabyuéoas & rats 
&yopats 


Lk. 4, 38 werGend & rod Dinaves 
Lk. 7, 31 wards rots & a&yopG xady- 
peas [Q] 


The omission of the article in frequent prepositional phrases is 
found also in classical Greek and in other languages. With the ex- 
amples given compare in the Synoptic Gospels: 

1 Pilate has been mentioned before in Luke (3, 1; 13, 1} 20, 20) but not in Mark. 
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Matt. 9, 1 al. ets wotov; Mark 2 1 é oixw; 7, 4 am’ a&yopas; 10, 
2t (= Matt. 19, 21) é& obpav@; 11, 30f. (= Matt. 21, 25 = Luke 
20, 4 £.) é& obpavod; 15, 21 (= Luke 23, 26) ax’ aypov; Luke 4, 13 
&xpe Karpov; 12, 42 (= Matt. 24, 45) ev xarp@; 11, 16 é otpavod; 15, 
25 &v AYp@; 17, 293; 21, 11 am’ obpavod; 19, 38 & ovparg. 

See further Robertson, Grammar of Greek N. T., pp. 791 ff. and note the reading 


of NB in Mark 3, 1 es ovvaywynv (where other ss. of Mark insert article with Mt. 
12,9 =Lk. 6, 6) and of John 6, 59; 18, 20 & owaywyj. 


UsE oF ADVERBS 


Luke shows an aversion to several of the more frequent adverbs 
and adverbial phrases of Mark. dbs so abundant in Mark (nearly 
fifty times) seems to occur only once in Luke, and that in a passage 
(6, 49) not dependent on Mark; it is found once in Acts also. Luke’s 
commonest substitute is tapaxpjya. 

maw, though frequent in Matthew and Mark, occurs in Luke 
but thrice, and in Acts five times. Luke rarely has any substitute, 
either lacking the repetition which it implies or avoiding any refer- 
ence to such repetition. The following are the only passages in Mark 
(or Q) to which Luke has any parallel: 


Mt. 4, 6, 7 véypamrac . . . Tadw Lk. 4, 10, 12 yéypamra: . . . elpnTar 
yeypamrat [Q] 

Mk. 2,1 waduw Cf. Lk. 5, 17 & mG TOv jpuepGv 

Mk. 2,13 wadw Lk. 5, 27 pera Tatra 

Mk. 3,1 ciojd\Oev rar Cf. Lk. 6, 6 & érépw caBBarty cicedOetv 

Mk. 5, 21 wadw ovvnx9n Cf. Lk. 8, 40 amedéEaro 

Mk. 10, 32 xal wapadaBow radw Lk. 18, 31 mapadaBow 5é 

Mk. 11, 27 wadw Cf. Lk. 20, 1 & pd Tov juepGv 

Mk. 12, 4 wéduw dréorerey &dAov Lk. 20, 11 mpooéPero érepov memar 

Mk. 14, 690 fpéaro wadu Eye Lk. 22, 58 werd Bpaxd érepos . . . ep 

Mk. 14, 70 6 6é radu jpveiro Lk. 22, 58 6 dé Iérpos pn . . ., odk eipi 

Mk. 14, 70 pera puxpov mar Lk. 22, 59 duacraons woel pas pds Gddos 


Tes 

Mk. 15, 12 6 dé IeNGros wad droxpt- Lk. 23, 20 wddw dé 6 MedGros tpocepw- 

Oels Eheyev vnoev 
Mk. 15, 13 of 6 wadw Expatay Lk. 23, 21 of 6& érepaovouy 

See also Mark 4, 1; 10, 24; 14, 39, 40, 61; 15, 4. 

Contrariwise, observe 
Mt. 7, 18 ovd¢ devépov campov Lk. 6, 43 ob5t radu derdpor carpév [Q] 
Mt. 13, 33 &AAnv wapaPodi ehadrnoev Lk. 13, 20 kal radu elev [Q] 


The use of roA\é as an adverb or as an adverbial or cognate ac- 
cusative is avoided by Luke (see above, p. 119): 
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ME. 1, 45 #ptaro Knpbooey moAdd 

Mk. 3, 12 wodda émeripa 

Mk. 4, 2 eéldackev adbrods &y rapaBoAats 
TOANG 

Mk. 5, 10 zapexdder airov roAde 

Mk. 5, 23 wapexdAer (v.1.) abrov woAdd 

Mk. 5, 38 xAalovras cal d&daddfovras 
TOAAG 

MK. 5, 43 dveoreiAaro airois roAAd 

ME: 6, 34 iptaro diddcxew adrods roddAd 


Mk. 15, 3 xarnyépouv abrob . . . mod 
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Lk. 5, 15 dinpxero waddov 6 Adyos 
Cf. Lk. 4, 41 émitipav 
Lk. 8,4 elrev 51a wapaBonrjs 


Lk. 8, 31 mapexadouv abrév 
Lk. 8, 41 
Lk. 8, 52 


mapekarer abrov 
éxXaov Kal éxdmrovto abrny 


Lk. 8, 56 awapnyyeter abrots 

Lk. 9, 11 Ade adbrots repi ris Bactdelas 
Tov Geod ; 

Lk. 23, 2 %ptavro Karnyopety abtrod é- 


yovres, K.T.d. 


ovrws is a word that could scarcely have given offence to Luke, 
yet he seems to avoid it in some cases: 


Mk. 2, 7 ri obros otrws Aade?; BAacdnuet 


Mk. 2, 8 ért otrws Stadoyitovrat 

Mk. 2, 12 ovtrws ovdérore eldapev 

Mt. 5, 12. otrws 

Mt. 7, 12 ovrws 

Mt. 24, 39 ovrws (cf. 24, 37 = Lk. 17, 26) 
Mk. 15, 39 Ore obrws ekemvevcer 


Lk. 5, 2 
Litas 
LK. 5, 22 
Lk. 5, 26 


tls éotwv ovros ds ade? BAacdn- 


Tovs dtadoytopovs 

eldouer mapabota onuepov 

Lk. 6, 23 xara ra add [Q] 

Lk. 6, 31 dpyolws [Q] 

Lk. 17, 30 Kara ra abré [Q] 

Lk. 23, 47 1d yevdpevor (cf. Matt. 27, 54) 


But ottws is added to Mark by Luke and Matthew (once each), as follows: 


Mk. 11, 3 etware (Matt. 21, 3 épetre 
ort) 
Mk. 14, 37 xabebdes; obk toxvoas 


Lk. 19, 31 otrws épetre 


Mt. 26, 40 obrws otk isxtoare 


Twice in parallels with Matthew Luke has no equivalent for 


bovov: 


Mt. 5,47 éav domdonobe rods depos 
povov 
Mt. 8,9 ddAAa pdvor eiré Ady 


Lk. 6, 33 édv ayaborofre rods ayabo- 
moodvras duas [Q] 


Lk. 7,7 ada eizé AdyH [Q] 


According to Harnack (Sayings of Jesus, pp. 62 f.), “ the udvov of St. Matthew [s, 47] 
is original: St. Luke avoids this use of the word (only once in the Gospel [8, 50] — and 
that from St. Mark — while in St. Matthew it often occurs; it also occurs only once in 


the Acts.” 


Yet it is just as likely, or more so, that here Matthew added yévor to the text of Q, 
as he three times inserts uévov in passages taken from Mark: 


Mk. 5, 28 éap dYouar kav rv ivarior 
abrod 

Mk. 6,56 taxdy... 

Mk. 11, 13 et uw) pbANa 


ayovrar 


Mt. 9, 21 édv pdvov dpouar, x.7.d. 


Mt. 14, 36 wa pdvov avwvrar 
Mt. 21, 19 e pw dbAXa pdvov 


Cf. also Mt. 10, 42 with Mk. 9, 41. In Acts pévoy occurs seven or eight times. 
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From a variety of other differences, occurring only once or twice 
each, we may with less confidence suggest certain preferences or 
aversions on the part of Luke: 


Mk. 1, 35 Kal rpwi évvuxa ay Lk. 4, 42 yevouérns 5é jymepas 
Mk. 15, 1 xal etOds mpwl Lk. 22, 66 kal ws eyévero juépa 
Mk. 16, 2 Alay rpwt Lk. 24, 1 dpOpov Babéws 

Mk. 5,6 dd paxpdder Lk. 8, 28 omits 


Mk. 14, 54 do paxpddev Lk. 22, 54 maxpddev 

Mk. 1, 26 omapatar Lk. 4, 35 ptpap els Td péoov 

Mk. 2,4 xadé@ow Lk. 5,19 xabjKav ... els Td weoor 

Mk. 4, 7 «is ras dxavOas Lk. 8,7 & péow Tv axavOay 

ME. 14 54 mera Trav brnpeTav Lk. 22, 55 peéoos abrav 

Mk. 14, 54 els tHv abdnv \ : > rs 

Mi, 14, 66 & 19 dp Lk. 22, 55 & péow ris abdjjs 

ME. t5, 38 éoxioOy eis S00 ard dvwHev ews Lk. 23, 45 éoxioOn . . . péoov 
KaTo 

Mt. 23, 39 am’ Gpre Lk. 13, 35 omits [Q] 

Mk. 14, 25 obdxere ob pr} i bea 

Min 262g oh ae cota” ton Lk. 22, 18 od py. . . amd TOU viv 

Mk. 14, 62 no phrase of time Pore EN 

Mise667 te Ea Lk. 22, 69 amd Tov viv 

Mk. 6,9 = Mt. 10, 10 dbo xuTGvas Lk. 9, 3 ava (SBC verss. om.) dto 


Mk. 6, 40 xara éxarov kal Kata TevThKovTa 
Mk. 6, 7 do dbo 
Matt. 25, 21, 23 & 


xiTavas 
Lk. 9, 14 ava wevrnxovta. 
Lk. 10, 1 dvd dbo (B al. ava db0 dbo) 
Lk. 19, 17 bye (BD Or.; eb NAW al.) 
(Q] 


The use of zpwt and of combinations like dé paxpdder perhaps seemed to him less 
elegant, though he uses both himself (Acts 28, 23; Luke 16, 23; 23, 49 (= Mark 15, 
40). péoos and adverbial expressions from it are favorites with Luke; his a6 rod 
voy is distinctly preferred by Atticists to ax’ épr, which occurs in Matt. 26, 29, 64 
(though not in the parallels in Mark *) as well as in Matt. 23, 39. See Lobeck, Phryn., 
p. 21; cf. Moeris 68; Lucian, Soloec. 1. v4 in the distributive sense is an Atticism 
(Schmid, Atticismus, IV, 626). bye is a good classical word (zbid., IV, 173; Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, Il, 487 — “‘ Als Akklamation beliebter als ed ”’). 


Below is exhibited Luke’s treatment of double negatives in Mark. 
Matthew also frequently avoids them (Allen, Matthew, p. XXV). 


Mk. 1, 44 pndert yndéev elrrgs 

- 5, 37 ovK aopfxer obdeva 

. 9, 8 odxére oddéva eldov 

. 11, 2 odels . . . obrw KexdOcxer (v.1.) 
. 12,14 ob péder cou repli ovdevos 


Lk. 5, 14 pndevi etarety 
Lk. 8, 51 ovk adixer . 
Lk. 9, 36 omits 

Lk. 19, 30 ovdels murore . . - 
Lk. 20, 21 omits 


+ TWA 


exabioev 


1 Cf. Matt. 9, 18 dpre éredebrqoev with Mark 5, 23 éoxdrws xe; Matt. 11, 12 
éws Gpre with Luke 16, 16 amo rére. 
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MK. 12, 34 oddels odkére ardA\ua adrdv Lk. 20, 40 adkine SnB\yauaw Srennie abrde 
erepwrpoar 


MK, 14, 25) odkérs od x) lo 
MK. 15, 53 14, 61 odx dwexplvyaro oddé 


obdéy 
Lk. 22, 18 ed wh mde dnd red ade 
Cf. Lk. 23, @ edit drexpivare 


For the apparent addition of double negatives by Luke see: 


Mt. 4, 2 yporedoas 
MK, 5, 26 umddy ddedndeioa 


Mk. 15, 46 & uyduan (Matt, 27, 60 & 


TPO KAD adrod prnuely) 


LK. 4, 2 odk Sayer eller [Q) 

Lk. 8, 43 od la ueee dor lidends Peparex 
Orveu 

Lk. 23, $3 & wamyunme . . . od adk Fr ok 
dels cdma (wl. adden) xedwarns 


Probably at 4, 2 Luke is not changing, but merely retaining, the original atk &payer 
oie, while Matthew, with his objection to the double negative (ee above) and his 
well known interest in ecclesiastical rites both Jewish and Christian, has sabstitated 
the technical yneredwas. For an opposite view, see Harnack, Sucwings, p45. 


Use or Preposrrrons 


In his use of prepositions Luke generally agrees with his sources. 
He prefers mpés with the accusative to the simple dative with verbs 
of speaking, so that elzrev pds is a distinct feature of his style in the 
parts of his work which are derived from Mark as well as elsewhere. 


He shows some preference for éré over é€ (a preference evidently 
general in the Koiné and causing the ultimate disappearance of & 


(see Blass, Grammar, § 40.2). 


As we should expect, he occasionally 


replaces xera by ctv. He also perhaps avoids xara with the genitive 
in the meaning ‘ against,’ and eutrpoober. 


Instances of dé for é: 


MK. 1, 25 edGe & 

Mk. 1, 26 & Mer & 

Mk. 5,8 &edde & 

MK. 5, 30 & adrod . . . edGodoar 

MK. 1, 29 & rijs ouraywyis 

Mk. 9, 9 & (BD33 = Matt. 17, Q} awd 
NAC al.) rod 8pous 

ME. 0, t7  & rod 8yAov 

MK. 14, 25 & rod -yeruaros 

MK. 16, 3 & rijs Odpas 


Compare also in compound verbs: ® 
MK. 2, 12 &\ev 
MK. 6, 11 = Matt. 10, 14 éxrivasare 
Mt. 24, 26 ene 
MK. 14, 16 & Gor Kai FAGor 
Mk. 15, 20 &éeyouow 


LE. 4, 35 edie dx” 

Lk. 4, 35 Sper doe” 

Lk. 8, 29 Sedsedy dnd 

Cf. Lk. 8, 46 SoMuatuder de? Sand 
Lk. 4, 38 dnd ris eumayenyhs 

LE. 9, 37 amd red Saas 


Lk. 9, 38 dd red Hw 
Lk. 22, 18 amd Ted Yerhuaas 
Cf. Ek. 24, Gms red warpuskny 


Lk. 5, 25 amp Ger 

Lk. 9, § dmeruwdewere (Q?} 

LR. 17, 23 éma\Gre [Q} 

Lk. 22, 13 dme\tiivres ; 
Lk. 23, 26 dampyeyew (oh MR. IS, 13) 


* Cf. Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, pp. 22, 36, rex, ror, 


* On compound verbs see also p. 168. 
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Luke uses és with the accusative instead of a dative: 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mt. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
ME. 


I, 38 Neyer abrois 

2,8 deve abrots 

2,16 édeyor Tots wabntais 
2,17 deve abrots 

2, 18 Néyovory aird 
2,19 elev abrots 

2, 25 Eyer adrots 

3,4 AEyer adbrots 

II, 7 dé€yew Tots bxAors 
4, 35 ever abrois 

6,8 mapnyyedrev abrots 
6, 37. elwev abrois 

6, 39 émérater abrots 

8, 34 elrev abrois 

9,5 ever TH “Inood 

Q, 31 edeyer abrots 


Mt. 8, 22 ever abrG 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mt. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 


Mk. 
Mk. 


Use of civ in Luke in place of pera: 
Lk. 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 


10, 32 HpEaro abrots eye 
II, 5 €devyor abrots 

21,16 elmav abt@ 

II, 28 €\eyor atta 

II, 29 elwev abrots 

12,1 #ptato abrots Aadetv 
12,15 elev abrots 

12, 17 elev abrots (om. BD) 
14, 48 elev abrots 


I5, 12,14 @deyer abrots 
16,6 eye abrais 


5, 18 per’ abrod 7 


5, 37 per’ adtod cvvaKxodovijcar 


14,17 pera Tv dadexKa. 


14, 67 od pera Tod Nafapnvod ja8e. 


For the reverse see: 


Mk. 


Note the following pair of parallels: 


Mk. 


Mk. 11, 27 yeappareis Kal of mpecBure- 


pou 


2, 26 rots adv abrG odour 


9,4 "Harclas civ Mwioet 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


4 43. €laev mpds abrobs 

5, 22 elmev pds abrovs 

5, 30 eyoyyutov mpds Tobs pabnras 
5, 31 elwev pos adtobs 

5,33 €lmav mpds abrov 

5, 34 elev mpos abrobs 

6, 3. pds abrovs elev 

6,9 elev mpds abrobs 

7, 24 deyew pds Tods dxAous [Q] 
8, 22 elev mpds abrobs 

9, 3. elev mpos abrobs 

9, 13. elmev mpds abrobs 

9,14 elev mpds Tous padnras 
9, 23 edeyer Tpos TavTas 

0, 33. elev mpds Tov "Inoody 

9, 43 elev mpos Tovs pabnras 
9, 59 elev mpds Erepov (Q] 

18, 31 elev mpos avtobs 

19, 33 elmav mpds abrobs 

19, 39 €lmay mpos ab’Tov {Q] 
20, 2 elmav heyovTes apos avTov 


Lk. 20, 3. elev mpds abtods 


Lk. 
Lk. 


20,9 fptaro mpos Tov Nady Neve 
20, 23 €lmev mpds abrobs 


Lk. 20, 25 elev pds abrots 


Cf. Lk. 22, 52 elrev mpds robs mapaye- 
VOMEVOUS 
Lk. 23, 22 elaev mpds airobs 


Lk. 


Lk 
Gi 


24,5 lav mpos abras 
1 


8, 38 elvar ov abta 
. 8, 51 elaedOetv atv abr@ 
Lk. 22, 14 of &dcrodo atv abrG 


Lk. 22, 56 Kal odros ovv abrG jw (but 22, 
59 Kal ovros per’ abTod iv) 


Lk. 6, 4 Tots per’ abrod (so Matt. 12, 4) 


Lk. 9, 30 Mwiofs kai "Hietas 
Lk. 20, 1 ypapuparets abv Tots mpecBuTe 


pots 


xara with the genitive occurs in these passages of Matthew but 


not 


in the parallels in Luke : 


1 Cf, Blass, Grammar, § 41, 3- 
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Mt. 12, 25 Baowdela pepobeica xab? 
éauris 

Mt. 12, 32 xara 70d viod rod av0pdmov 

kata Tod mvebuatos Tod 

ayiov 

Kata TOD Tarpés 

Kara Tis untpds 

KaTa THs TevOEpas 


Mt. 10, 34 
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Lk. 11, 17 Baowdela drapepiobeion é& 
éavriv (so Mk. 3, 24) [Q?] 

Lk. 12, 10 eis rév vidy 700 ar¥pwnus 

els 76 Gytov mvedya (so Mk. 
3, 29) [Q?] 

él tarp 

émt pnrépa 

énl riv wevbepdy (cf. Mic. 7, 
6, LXX) [Q] 


Lk. 12, 53 


Luke may have changed Q in all these passages, but the change in each case may be 
due to the other written form of the saying rather than to any linguistic preference of 


Luke. 


Cases where Luke avoids éumpoaber : 


Mk. 2, 12 éumpoober (v.J. évavriov) mavTwy 
Mk. 9, 2 Eurpoodev abrav 
Mt. 10, 32, 33 Zumpocbev rap av0pamev 
' eumpoobev rod Trarpés 
éurpoober tay avOparwy 
éumpoobev Tod tarpés 


Lk. 5, 25 &&mov abrav (but cf. verse 19) 

Lk. 9, 29 omits 

LE. 12, 8,9 %umpocdey ray av0perwv 
éumpooberv rev ayyedwr 
eam tov évOparuv 
amor tov ayyédwv [Q] 


In a few cases Luke secures better prepositional constructions for 
various place relations, resisting the encroachments in the Koiné of 
eis on év and éri, and using more correctly the genitive of the place 


where: 


Mk. 1, 10 éis abrév 
Mk. 1, 38 eis rodr0 
Mt. 5, 39 els Thy o1ayéva 


MK. 13, 16 6 els tov aypév 

Mk. 11, 8 eis rip ddédv 

Mk.:4, 21 526 hy KAlvqy 

MK. 4, 21 emt rH Auxviay (= Lk. II, 33) 


Mt. 19, 28 émi dédexa Opdvous 
ME. 14, 49 #unv mpéos ipas 


Lk. 3, 22 émi atrév (= Matt. 3, 16) 

Lk. 4, 43 él rodro (SBLW) 

Lk. 6, 29 émt (e's NDW Clem. Or.) ray 
o.ayova [Q] 

Lk. 17, 31 6 & dypg (= Matt. 24, 18) 

Lk. 19, 36 & 7 636 (= Matt. 2t, 8) 

Lk. 8, 16 droxdrw xdlvns 

Lk. 8, 16 émt Auxvias (ND al. éxt rap 
Avxviav) 

Lk. 22, 30 émt Opdvev [Q] 

Lk. 22, 53 évros pov ye6’ bpev 


Sometimes év appears to be avoided by Luke, as in certain awk- 


ward phrases: 


ME. 1, 23 wvebpare & axabapty 
ME. 5, 2 mvebpare & axabdpry 
MK. 4, 2 ééldackev ty rapaBodats 
Mk. 12,1 & rapaBodats Nadely 
Mt. 3, 12 Bamritw & dar 


Lk. 4, 33 éxwv mvedua, K.7.d. 
Lk. 8, 27 éxwv Saiuovia 

Lk. 8,4 elev dud TapaBorns 
Lk. 20,9 déyew rip TapaBo\nv 
Lk. 3,16 téart Barrifw *[Q?] 


1 In Mark 1, 8, ADL, etc. read & dart, NBA, etc. omit & The Preposition is 


not found in Acts 1, 5; 11, 16. 
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Mt. 7, 2 (so Mk. 4, 24) & Gyerpw we- Lk. 6, 38 @ merpw merpeire [Q?] 
TpetTe 


Mk. 9, 38 & 76 dvépari cov Lk. 9, 49 éml (NBL &) 7@ dvdpari cov 


Improvements are made by the use of prepositions for the oblique 
cases alone or by the use of more appropriate prepositions: 


Mk. 1, 21 rots caBBaow eéidacker Lk. 4, 31 qv bWaoKkwxy . . . & Tots c4B- 
Baow 
Mk. 1, 28 % axon adrod Lk. 4, 37 txos wept adrod (cf. verse 14) 
Mk. 2, 21 éwiBdAnua paxous Lk. 5, 36 ériBAnua amo iwatiov 
Mk. 5, 22 winre: mpos trols médas Lk. 8, 41 weody rapa rods rédas 
Mk. 5, 25 odca éy pice aiparos dadexaérn Lk. 8, 43 ob00 & pice alwaros amd érav 
dwdexa 
ME. 5, 35 amd Tod adpxicvvayeryou Lk. 8, 49 mapa Tod apxiovvaywyou 
Mk. 6, 7 dtovctay rv rvevpatwr rdv dka- Lk. 9, 1 ékovotay érl ravra 7a Sarporna 
Oaprov ; 
Mk. 6, 11 paprtipoy abrots Lk. 9, 5 papripiov én’ abrobs } 
Mk. 9, 38 jKodobGe juty Lk. 9, 49 dxodovbe? pel” judy 
Mt. 6, 30 rdv xdprov Tod aypod Lk. 12, 28 & dyp@ Tov xéprov {Q) 
Mk. 15, 3 karnydpouy abrod Cf. Lk. 23, 14 xarnyopeite [kar’] abrod 
Compare also: 
Mk. 14, 24 76 atua pou rijs dvabHKns Lk. 22, 20 4 Kaun dcabhKn &v TG aluari you 
(so Matt. 26, 28) (similarly 1 Cor. 11, 25) 


1 Cf. Luke 21, 13 droBjoerae byiv es papripov with Mark 13, 9 = Matt. 10, 18 
paprup.ov adtots. 
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